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ORDEAL BY FIRE 


WirH the coming year the great drama moves on to another act, 
and the people of this country approach the sternest ordeal in 
their history. It is not only trial by combat which is the test of 
masculine strength and courage. The flower of our manhood 
have already entered on that ordeal, and are bearing themselves 
after the manner of their ancestors who passed through it 
without flinching on many a bygone battlefield. They are facing 
the test that fate has set before them with such high qualities of 
mind and body that none can doubt their endurance to the end. 
By sheer fighting they have extorted from the most arrogant foe 
British soldiers have ever encountered an unwilling tribute of 
respect and even of misgiving about his own superiority. This 
is the most signal proof of military worth that can be fairly asked 
at the present stage of the struggle, and an earnest that our 
fighting manhood will not fail in the ordeal by battle. 

I wish one could be equally sure about the other ordeal which 
we are approaching—the ordeal by fire. It is a trial not of virile 
capacity in the field, but of strength to endure at home. The 
ordeal by fire is one of will to endure pain and suffering. All the 
other belligerent nations, except Italy and Bulgaria, have been 
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subjected to it in varying measure. Some of them have passed ~ 


through the extreme degree of torment and are still bearing it. 
The iron has entered into their very souls. _They are scorched 
and scarred, faint and reeling with pain and weakness ; but they 
still endure with unshaken fortitude. Even Germany has 
suffered one invasion and is bearing the grip of real privation 


growing steadily closer and closer. Some people may say—and . 


indeed do say—that we are bearing a great deal here. That is 
just what makes one doubt the result of the coming ordeal, for 
it shows an utter failure to grasp the magnitude of the cataclysm 
that has convulsed the world and the scale of effort and sacrifice 
which it demands of those who would win manfully through. 
I have in mind not only the War but also the aftermath, which 
will prove an ordeal, different indeed, but possibly still more 
severe. That, however, must be left for the present. The 
immediate struggle before us is a sufficient subject for this 
article. We can pass the test with honour if we are resolved 
and prepared. The danger of failure lies in under-estimating the 
severity or misunderstanding the nature of the trial. 

The year 1915 drew to a close in what I called at the time’ 
a babble of talk about peace, and the year just passed has re- 
peated the experience. But there is a great difference. A year 
ago the talk emanated, ostensibly at least, from neutral countries ; 
and it was categorically repudiated by the German Chancellor. 
The subject was brought up in the Reichstag on December 9, 
1915, by a Socialist interpellation, ‘Is the Chancellor prepared to 
state the conditions on which he would be disposed to enter into 
peace negotiations?’ The Chancellor anticipated the question in 
a speech reviewing the War at the opening of the Session. He 
referred to the prevalent idea that they were begging for peace 
and to rumours that German diplomats in Switzerland, Holland, 
Sweden, and at the Vatican were entrusted with missions with 
a view to mediation in favour of peace. ‘There is,’ he said, 
‘not one word of truth in all these legends,’ and he insinuated 
that the Press campaign for peace was started by the Entente 
Powers in consequence of the collapse of their policy in the 
Balkans and the failure of their military offensive in the West. 
‘No,’ he continued, ‘we shall not yield to words. We shall 
resolutely carry on the War, which the enemy wanted, in order 
to complete what Germany’s future demands from us.’ (Loud 
and prolonged applause.) 

On December 12, 1916, the Chancellor announced in the 
Reichstag that the Central Powers had proposed to the enemy 
Powers to enter into peace negotiations. The contrast is 
striking. He has done what he scornfully repudiated a year 
1 The Nineteenth Century and After, January 1916. 
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before. Have they then completed what Germany’s future 
demands ?—whatever that may mean. It is true that they have 
resolutely carried on the War, but what have they completed? 
Nothing, not even the elusive conquest of Rumania. Elsewhere 
the tale is all of failure; at Verdun, Jutland, in Galicia, the 
Trentino, on the Somme (80,000 prisoners!). Even in the last 
four air-raids on England they have lost six Zeppelins. Where 
is the completion? 

Such a right-about-face must mean a great deal, and nobody 
can suppose that whatever it means is to Germany’s advantage. 
Perhaps it ought not to be called a right-about-face ; one must not 
exaggerate. The change is not so sudden. There has been a 
process of curvature going on since December 1915. The Chan- 
cellor expressed Germany’s readiness to enter into peace nego- 
tiations last spring, and even before that he accused England of 
compelling the Allies to refrain from entering upon any peace 
movement. He said this quite early in the year, which looks as 
though his repudiation of the peace campaign in neutral countries 
did not prevent him from hoping that something would come of 
it all the same. In December he had suggested that that campaign 
was started by the Allies, with England at their head ; in January 
he accused England of forcing them in the opposite direction. It 
does not hang well together, and perhaps after all there was 
something in those ‘legends.’ At any rate there has been no 
concealment of the growing desire for peace in Germany all 
through the past year. Nevertheless, the Chancellor’s last move 
is a dramatic change. Hitherto the position has always been 
that the proposal to enter into peace negotiations must come 
from the Allies, and that whenever they chose to make it Germany 
would graciously take it into consideration. It is not surprising 
that the Chancellor should have been overcome by emotion in 
announcing that after all Germany had taken the first step. It 
must have been the result of great pressure. 

What, then, does it mean? We may put aside concern for 
humanity and all that. These matters are too tragic for jeering, 
but really that is a little too much for anyone to swallow. 
Humanity is a very belated discovery. So long as the Germans 
were hacking their way through, it did not exist for them ; it was 
only for weaklings, not for supermen. The feeling which has 
made its tardy appearance since the other side have been doing 
some hacking through of their own is concern not for humanity 
but for German interests. There can be no doubt about that. 
When a Government takes a momentous step of that kind, what 
is it thinking of? First of all of its own position ; and secondly 
of its own people, on whom its position depends. A moment’s 


reflection will convince anyone that it must be so. The German 
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Government—and the others who are in the same boat—were 


thinking most of the situation at home in making this move. 
They have an eye on neutrals, no doubt, but that is of quite 
secondary importance. 

What is the situation which has induced the Chancellor to 
make his great turn-about? We know that a general longing 
for peace prevails among the people both in Germany and in 
Austria. There has been no attempt to conceal it. The cry has 
been growing louder and more general for a long time, and it 
is shared by the armies. But there are many shades of opinion 
and widely differing views about the terms of peace and the best 
way to secure it. At one extremity are the minority Social 
Democrats, who oppose annexation and would offer terms of 
peace. At the other are the advocates of ‘frightfulness’ and the 
extreme Pangerman programme, who would pursue the War 
relentlessly and throw all scruples to the winds until the enemy 
is forced to sue for peace, which Germany would grant on her 
own terms, including annexation, indemnities, freedom of the 
seas, and the whole programme. Between the two extremes lie 
all grades of opinion, representing the mass of the people. 
Hitherto the ruling powers have inclined more towards the 
bellicose than towards the pacific section, but the former has 
been losing ground for a long time and has been quite in the shade 
since the Verdun and Jutland failures. Clearly the middle mass 
of opinion has been swinging over towards the pacific side as the 
unexpected strength and determination of the enemy were 
revealed. And lately a great shove has been given to that move- 
ment by the serious prospect of absolute disaster realised by the 
great financial and commercial interests, whose tone has entirely 
changed. And there is also Austria, who is in a worse plight and 
is believed to have exercised pressure in favour of the present 
move. 

The result is that the ruling powers, driven to the levy 
en masse in order to carry on the War, have been forced to 
placate the increasing desire for peace by making a positive 
move towards it. The plan is very clever. If the Allies were to 
accept the invitation it would cause great rejoicing among the 
people of the Central Powers, except in the camp of frightfulness, 
and the Governments would regain their equilibrium, which has 
begun to waver. As to terms, they have plenty to bargain with, 
once negotiations are opened, and could count either on emerging 
with substantial advantages or on putting all the blame for a 
breakdown of negotiations on the enemy. But they can hardly 
have expected acceptance, and must have been prepared for 
refusal. In that case their course is equally clear. They say to 
the populace ‘ There! You see, we have done our best to secure 
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peace. We have actually made the offer, though we are victorious. 
Magnanimity could go no further. But the enemy will not hear 
of it. They are determined on our destruction. So there is 
nothing else for it but frightfulness without scruple. We have 
no choice.’ So they please everybody and once more unite public 
opinion, which was threatening an internal break-up. 

That is evidently what is about to happen. The Allies cannot 
entertain the proposal, and probably it will have definitely fallen 
through before this is published. It has been immediately pro- 
nounced a will-you-walk-into-my-parlour trick by the general 
voice of public opinion not only in the Allied but in neutral coun- 
tries. ‘I'he view which I expressed in this Review a year ago, that 
nobody can trust a man who has repudiated his own signature and 
justified a policy of bad faith on principle, is entirely confirmed. 
Nobody does or can trust the present rulers of Germany.” The 
most ardent pacists* cannot. I suppose they rely on the German 
Social Democrats hereafter or on guarantees. Both are broken 
reeds. The political Social Democrats had their chance and 
failed at the test ; the trade unions, who are the real strength of 
the party, have been steady supporters of the War and advocates 
of complete victory on material grounds, as explained in their 
official war-book Arbeiterinteressen und Kriegsergebnis. They 
look to benefit for themselves from conquest without any regard 
for higher aims. If the military régime emerges with some gains, 
as it would from a negotiated peace under present conditions, the 
trade unions, and indeed the German people generally, will have 
more faith in it than ever. It will be stronger than before, firmer 
in the saddle, and will drive with a tighter rein. As for guarantees 
or international control, we can see what they would be like from 
the German Chancellor’s reception of the plan of a League of 
Peace. He welcomed it, and declared that Germany would place 
herself at the head of it. Exactly; that is just what Germany 
would do. She would place herself at the head of it, as Prussia 
is at the head of the German States; with the result that, as in 
Germany ‘there is only one will and that is mine,’ so there would 
be only one will in Europe. Germany must be at the head of 
everything, and as the head of the League would undertake to 
punish disturbers of the peace, herself being judge of their 
offence. The object of the War would thus be attained with the 
most complete security imaginable. Of course the whole virtue 
of a real League of Peace lies in the condition that no Power 

? Although, indeed, President Wilson’s Note might be taken as evidence 
that he is ready to do so.—Editor, Nineteenth Century and After. 

* Let us, in the name of Language, have either ‘pacist’ or ‘ pacificist’ to 
designate these peculiar people. Lither has a decent pedigree, but ‘ pacifist’ is 
a bastard. Besides, there is already ‘ pacifier,’ not to mention the English 
equivalents, ‘ peace-maker’ and ‘ peace-monger.’ 
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would be at the head of it. The Chancellor’s offer to place 
Germany in that position unconsciously revealed the German 
conception of a peaceful Europe and its incompatibility with 
‘the true ideal. 

However the position is regarded, it is impossible to get over 
the bad faith of the present German Government and the 
doctrines which professed and justified it. Their repeated 
attempts to induce now one and now another of the Allies to 
break faith with the rest show that they not only still cherish 
those principles themselves, but believe other nations are equally 
dishonourable. International good faith can only be vindicated 
by the recantation and expiation of the scrap-of-paper principle ; 
and without international good faith, what is any peace worth? 
Therefore the proposed parley cannot be entertained, but I hope 
the Allies will be wary and not fall into the trap of helping the 
German Government out of its internal difficulties by such a 
reply as will enable it to put the responsibility ou them. 

In any case, what we have to expect is the continuation of the 
War with increased intensity. The German Note contains that 
threat, and the German newspapers have dotted the ‘i’s.’ Nor 
is it to be dismissed as bluff. We must expect the use of every 
resource they possess—and they still possess great resources— 
without regard to any rules or customs of warfare, without 
scruple or concern for anything whatever but their own success. 
For the rulers of Germany will now be fighting for their very 
existence, and they will give all the forces of frightfulness a free 
hand. There is no outrage we may not expect, from sinking every 
ship at sight to systematically starving the conquered peoples 
and the wholesale massacre of prisoners. There is no atrocity of 
which they are not capable. It is truly a frightful prospect, and 
we must be prepared to take a full share in it, even here in these 
sheltered islands. We must be prepared for real privation and 
far more effort and sacrifice than have yet been even conceived 
by very many people. We shall need all our strength and forti- 
tude and endurance for this ordeal. There will be great changes 
before it is done, and people will not be living as they have been. 

Shall we stand it? Sometimes, when I look on the good 
signs, I am sure of it; at others, when the bad obtrude them- 
selves, I doubt it. But on the whole I think we shall. Let me 
take the good signs. 

First I would place the determination to win the War, 
especially among working-men, and the readiness to make any 
sacrifice which they are convinced is necessary for it. I have 
been at particular pains to ascertain their state of mind and have 
had exceptional opportunities of doing so in repeated visits to 
all our great industrial centres from the Clyde to the Severn. 
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From boyhood, when I was on terms of equal and intimate 
friendship with the labourers of my native village, whose labour 
I used to share, I have had much to do with working-men of all 
kinds and have always got on well with them. No class are so 
easy to get on with if you are perfectly sincere and straight- 
forward and feel—not assume—respect for them as one man for 
another. They resent condescension, do not want cajolery or 
flattery, and they detect insincerity instantly ; but if you mean 
them well they will always respond. So I am accustomed to 
talk with them, and I have been doing it in the War. The 
impression left on my mind is that no class are so determined to 
win the War. The mere possibility of not winning it—and I mean 
winning it outright—has not entered their heads. 

This may seem at variance with the conduct of many on 
numerous occasions. They have imperilled the success of our 
arms by going on strike and leaving work of vital importance, by 
staying away from work, by taking it easy and reducing output 
far below the possible maximum. All this they have done time 
and again, much oftener than the public know. I am well aware 
of it, but I believe that I understand the causes, and I will explain 
them when I come to deal with the bad signs. It does not alter 
my conviction of their determination to win the War at all costs. 


_That is not based on platform eulogies of the glorious part played 


by Labour (the old toast—Our Noble Selves !) or on the singular 
claim that the patriotism of men who have enlisted proves the 
patriotism of those who have not. One might as well argue that 
of two men on the bank of a river the conduct of one who plunges 
in at the risk of his life to rescue a drowning person proves the 
courage of the other who sits comfortably on the bank and wraps 
himself in his mate’s overcoat. The man who jumps in does not 
see the force of the argument, nor do those who have jumped into 
the trenches. 

If there were no better evidence than that, the man at home 
would have a poor case ; but I have been among them to find out 
what they really think at first hand, and can do them more 
justice. A few illustrations from the most disturbed centres will 
best indicate the result. I was discussing the great Welsh coal 
strike with a young miner in one of the least conciliatory districts, 
where the miners’ agent is considered by coal-owners the most 
dangerous agitator in the whole coalfield. My friend told me that 
this man never urged them to strike or advised any action on 
their part; he simply reported the result of conferences he 
attended as their delegate, and left the decision to them. It was 
taken at pit-head meetings, and was all their own. They were, 
he said, all for the War, heart and soul, but they knew the owners 
were doing them, and sooner than put up with it they would go 
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out and, if necessary, stay out for six months. ‘Then what would 
become of the War?’ I asked. ‘Oh! If I was not working I 
should go into the Army and fight.’ And that, he said, was the 
general feeling. He evidently had not the least idea what effect 
a stoppage of the Welsh coalfield would have on the War, and 
I would say that the failure to understand cause and effect is 
general. It has never been explained to them in a convincing . 
way, though they understand it now much better than they did 
then. When Mr. Balfour met the trade unionists in Glasgow 
last autumn and explained to them what the Navy has to do, 
they were much impressed and said it was new to them. It is 
not surprising that workmen do not understand these things when 
not very long ago the editor of a highly patriotic newspaper, 
which instructs them about the War with a parade of profound 
and exclusive knowledge, asked Mr. Lloyd George in my hearing, 
with a sort of indignant surprise, why so many men were 
employed on munitions for the Navy, which was not consuming 
any shells, and suggested that they should be turned on to military 
work. He did not know the meaning of the word ‘ munitions,’ 
and to judge from other newspapers which always call controlled 
establishments ‘shell shops’ such ignorance is still generally 
prevalent. 

Next to South Wales the most troubled district has been the 
Clyde, where the workmen have often been chided for indifference 
about the War. I think the most instructive light that I can 
throw on their attitude was obtained in the course of an investiga- 
tion into the practicability of prohibiting spirits. I went into 
several shipyards and discussed it with men representing different 
trades, both singly and in groups. The answer was virtually the 
same in every case. They would not like it, and ‘a few would 
tak’ it sair,’ but if it had to be done they would put up with it 
for the sake of the War. ‘There is no sacrifice they will not 
make if it is necessary for the War,’ said an engineer who had 
been away drinking himself the day before. But the best testi- 
mony I got was from two old riveters at work on a hull. 1 
stopped them and put the question direct. ‘ Well,’ said one of 
them, ‘you see, we’ve been accustomed to a glass of spirits all 
our lives and it’s necessary for us. The younger men may drink 
beer, but we have always been used to spirits, and we are getting 
on now; we are over sixty, and we need a glass after the day’s 
work.’ ‘I understand that,’ I said ; ‘but supposing the Govern- 
ment found it necessary for the War to withdraw all spirits from 
consumption, what would you say then?’ ‘If it’s for the good of 
the War,’ said the old fellow, raising his voice and his whole face 
lighting up, ‘I say let them have it with all my heart!’ And 
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his mate, who was a little deaf, confirmed him with equal 
emphasis when the question was repeated to him. 

Now I call that fine. Those two old workmen willing to give 
up one of the few comforts they have in life and to do it with 
enthusiasm are surely a lesson to most of us. Nor are they excep- 
tional, though they are particularly good examples to quote. I 
have not drawn a general conclusion from a single instance, nor 
am I blind to the other side of the shield. But I believe those 
sturdy old riveters far more typical of the mass of our workmen 
than the opposite breed who seek to hide their sloth and selfish- 
ness or cowardice behind the cheap phrases they have picked up— 
‘It’s all one to me who I am governed by,’ ‘ Why should I care 
about my country? I don’t own any of it,’ and so forth. That 
sort of thing is a mere pose, fondly believed by vain and silly 
young men to be a mark of superior intelligence. If it meant 
anything it would imply that the only measure of value in their 
eyes is property—a curious proposition for Socialists. The true 
answer was given by the old Scottish vagrant when it was 
suggested to him that he had not much to fight for. 


Me no muckle to fight for, sir? Isna there the country to fight for, and 
the burnsides that I gang daundering beside, and the hearths o’ the 
gudewives that gie me my bit bread, and the bits o’ weans that come 
toddling to play wi’ me when I come about a landward town? Deil! an 
I had as gude pith as I hae gude will and a gude cause I should gie some 
o’ them a day’s kemping. 

The spirit of Scott’s gaberlunzie is still the spirit of our people. 
I remember an old docker watching a transport go off when the 
South African War was at its darkest. ‘ Aye,’ he said, ‘I would 
go myself sooner than this old country should get knocked. If 
we don’t put it through, every foreigner will spit in our faces and 
we don’t mean to be governed by foreigners here.’ That spirit 
never wavered throughout the Boer War, though some who do 
not know our working-classes thought differently ; and it is far 
stronger now. It is that spirit which has turned out Mr. 
Asquith’s Administration with the general approval of the nation. 
Nothing less could have done it. People who attribute it to 
intrigues and Press campaigns are living in a little world of their 
own, a world of ancient political shadows. The Press has no 
such power as they suppose. What strength it has depends on a 
correct reading and interpretation of the general will, which it 
focuses, clarifies, and utters in a telling form. When it does not 
do that its efforts leave the public indifferent or stimulate 
resistance if they are too importunate. 

This, then, is the good omen for our endurance of the coming 
ordeal of intensified war—the inflexible determination to win, 
which is strongest, I believe, where it has sometimes seemed 
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weak. It has welcomed a great political change, which alters the 
whole complexion of Government in favour of more energy, 
decision, and purpose to win. And it has accepted every burden 
and interference with former conditions of life readily and uncom- 
plainingly when the need was realised. Opposition has constantly 
been engineered by those who for one reason or another have all 
along desired the Central Powers to work their will on the weaker - 
nations standing in the way of their ambition; but the attempt 
has only brought into relief its lack of real support. Such success 
as it has had has been secured by playing on other feelings and 
invoking other interests. 

All this is of hopeful augury, and I think it outweighs the 
elements of weakness which form the other side of the picture. 
What are they? 

They are slackness, inefficiency, self-seeking, self-indulgence ; 
not confined to any class but exhibited by all in varying measure. 
War separates the sheep from the goats in sharper contrast than 
peace. While it calls forth all the energy and sacrifice of good 
citizens, it reveals the baser qualities of the bad ones. There 
are all sorts in every community and always have been. We often 
speak of epochs in the past as heroic. They were times of great 
national stress, which brought out the high qualities of the best 
men and women; and these give their impress to the age. It 
often seems to us that the people of that day were of a finer fibre. 
But that is because we only know of the best, whose deeds have 
come down to us because they were worthy of record. We hear 
nothing, save for a conspicuous case or two, of: the baser sort— 
the shirkers and loafers and cowards and self-seekers. For all we 
know, they were more numerous in proportion than they are now, 
and I am often inclined to think they were. This is a heroic 
age too, and we have no reason to be ashamed of our showing. 
But neither have we cause to boast overmuch. We have our 
goats as well as our sheep. Writing in this Review last May, 
I recognised the efforts and sacrifices made by the conscientious, 
the manly, and the unselfish, but emphasised the ‘huge residue 
of efforts and sacrifices which have not been made by the less 
conscientious, more indoient, and selfish.’ That excited some 
resentment, but subsequent events have justified it. We have 
just established a Government to deal faithfully with that residue. 

I attributed its existence mainly to complacency about the 
War, and still do. That is, I am convinced, at the bo/'om of those 
industrial weaknesses mentioned above as apparently inconsis- 
tent with the determination of the working-classes to win the 
War. It is due to native contempt for foreign foes fed by the 
propaganda of ‘optimism ’ and watered by the policy of the late 
Administration. It is impossible to exaggerate the mischief done 
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by the teaching of the optimistic school among workmen. That 
reading of events is so agreeable to their feelings that they 
naturally swallow it eagerly. It has steadily confirmed them in 
a false estimate of the War, and has provided an excuse and an 
encouragement for every evasion of duty, every form of indul- 
gence, and every revolt against authority. It has justified 
suspicion of every move by the Government, every exhortation, 
every appeal, and every effort by employers as being not really 
necessary for a war, which was always ‘nearly over now,’ but 
just a dodge to get the better of the workmen. This is fully one 
half the explanation of the slackness and the interruptions of 
urgent work which have hampered and retarded the vigorous 
prosecution of the War and are still doing so. 

Newspaper optimism, mainly due to sheer ignorance, received 
confirmation from the official policy of optimism and from the 
behaviour of the late Government, which never gave the impres- 
sion that they were in dead earnest or that the need was so great 
as they alleged. There were appeals and exhortations enough, 
and more than enough. They were so frequent that they ceased 
to have any effect at all, because there was no convincing action 
to bear them out. The workmen expect the Government to 
govern and to do what is necessary to win the War. When the 
matter is serious they expect firmness and decision ; they expect 
an act of authority. If it is not forthcoming, they conclude that 
appeals are all talk. The action taken on the Clyde last spring 
with some irreconcileable fomenters of disaffection—the first 
display of firmness to which the Government could be induced 
to consent—produced an instantaneous and salutary effect not by 
terrorism, but through the surprised conviction that the Govern- 
ment were after all in earnest. 

The weakness due to complacency has been corrected of late 
by the course of events, but it still remains. The old tendency 
revives on the least occasion, and both the German peace offer 
and our change of Government have provided occasions. The 
former once more inspires boasts and jeers and sets the prophets 
at their old game of prophesying the imminent collapse of the 
enemy. The latter is hailed as though the new régime had 
already accomplished a task not yet begun. There is here a 
danger of getting back into the old groove though on a new road. 
The late Administration has paid for its faults and gone down 
amid a chorus of criticism to which I should not add my feeble 
voice but for the need, as it seems to me, of pointing out the 
prime source of its weakness as a warning. 

The trail of party politics was over all its doings. The old 
idea persisted that the Liberal party, which took the country into 
war, must not suffer discredit or risk unpopularity; hence the 
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studied optimism, the timid handling of affairs, and the nice 
balancing of pro and con. Hence the reluctance to pass necessary 
measures which might offend supporters and to administer them 
firmly when passed. Hence the exemptions under the Military 
Service Act, which made it a farce, and that crowning achieve- 
ment of unreason, the recognition of the conscientious objector. 
The late Government did not deserve ali the censure poured upon 
it; but it had always the fear of unpopularity and the risk of 
offending some section before its eyes; there was always the 
shadow of votes and the Party Fund in the background. The 
Coalition did not alter this; it only put the opposition under the 
same sway, and slightly altered the game of political balance 
which it has been Mr. Asquith’s fortune to play as Prime 
Minister. Nemesis has dogged his steps ever since he appealed 
to the country and lost 200 seats, but determined to regard the 
verdict as a triumph instead of a rebuff. He has since retained 
office by keeping three political balls in the air at once. It is a 
wonderful feat of dexterity to keep up for so many years, but it 
could not last indefinitely. Nemesis was about to overtake him 
in Ireland when the War came, and the end was deferred a little 
to make it more certain. The most accomplished juggler cannot 
keep three balls in the air and at the same time take on a boxing 
match. Mr. Asquith tried, but inevitably failed. 

Mr. Arthur Henderson, in the speech with which he opened 
the abortive Ministerial campaign at the beginning of December, 
unconsciously revealed the secret of failure. In eulogising Mr. 
Asquith he laid stress on his unique power ‘to reconcile and unite 
divergent political interests.’ Just so; the Government never 
understood that there ought to be no divergent political interests 
and that the function of a Prime Minister in this supreme crisis 
was not to reconcile and unite them, but to suppress them with a 
strong hand if he could not melt them in the fire of a great 
enthusiasm. It has been a marvel to everyone outside political 
circles to see the tenacity with which politicians have stuck to 
their accustomed groove and their inability to lift themselves out 
of it. They have tried, and some have succeeded, but more have 
merely proved their incapacity to think in any other terms than 
those of party and the old order. They are doing it still. Mr. 
Asquith has risen with great dignity to the fortune of war, but 
his faithful followers have rallied round him with an eye to the 
future of the Liberal party after the War. They do not see that 
there will be no Liberal party after the War. A group perhaps, 
but only a remnant, of the great Liberal party, which has passed. 
This War is a volcano in which all the political, social, and 
economic elements of our life are seething and boiling under the 
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crust, preparing for a great eruption in which the old order will 
disappear for good. I do not know what the eruption will bring 
forth, but much dross will be burnt and there will be weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

However, that is going beyond my present point, which is the 
danger of repeating the old mistake of cultivating optimism, 
covering up weakness and failure, indulging in soothing assur- 
ances, sparing interests, and courting popularity. We need a 
stern and imperative call. The best have given ready sacrifice ; 
the rest, who have not, will heed no appeals. And there is a 
particular reason for the new Administration to walk the high, 
straight path of soberness and truth, with a single eye to the goal, 
and not temporise with difficulties or consider sectional interests 
of any kind. There will be a particular temptation to do so, for 
there is going to be great trouble about food prices and 
‘ profiteering.’ 

This is the second source of weakness, and it promises to be 
more dangerous than optimism. Resentment against profiteering 
has grown into a passion which may lose us the War yet. It has 
always been the active complement to war complacency in 
exciting industrial strife ; but recently it has become much more 
general and more intense in connexion with the rise of food 
prices, which is attributed to profiteering. Demands for increased 
wages and strikes are generally based on that ground or backed 
by it. I cannot go into the whole subject here, but what I want 
to say is this: Great trouble has been prepared for the new 
Government by a propaganda which has inflamed the passions 
of the public, misled them about the causes of food prices, and 
aroused in them exaggerated expectations of relief from Govern- 
ment action. Those expectations will not be fulfilled. The Food 
Controller cannot perform miracles, nor can he touch the main 
causes of the present situation. These are insufficiency of the 
world’s supply to meet the world’s requirements and an inflated 
currency due to war credits and the issue of paper money. The 
only real remedy is an increase of supply, which depends mainly 
on ‘God’s favour,’ to use the words of Thomas Hobbes; that is, 
on the seasons. Supply can be helped in various ways, but 
only to a minor degree. The notion that profiteering by middle- 
men has much to do with prices is a mistake, though there is 
profiteering, and it must be checked. So long as supply is excep- 
tionally deficient and money exceptionally plentiful, prices will 
rise in proportion, because the normal balance between money 
and commodities is destroyed. Both conditions are present. The 
country is flooded with money in exceptionally rapid circulation, 
and it is actually worth less than it was. 
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What we have to expect and be prepared for is further reduc- 
tion of supply with real scarcity, which has not yet occurred. 
But even without that, such administrative measures as may be 
taken in present circumstances will be of a disciplinary character 
and will cause far more inconvenience, if they are effective at 
all, than those who ask for them seem to realise. The outlook is 
“not good, and the temper shown by the incessant demands for 
increased wages to meet the cost of living and by the grumbling 
at slight inconveniences does not promise well for the endurance 
of real privation or even moderate abstinence. A great many 
people seem to think that they ought to be not merely as com- 
fortable in war as in peace, but much better off. In spite of 
prices and the hardships suffered by the unfortunate, the number 
of persons who are better off far exceeds the number who are 
worse off. The net result is a higher aggregate standard of 
comfort. Of that there is abundant evidence, but it is seen most 
clearly in the lowest strata. The lowest stage of all is destitu- 
tion, which involves pauperism ; and pauperism has been steadily 
diminishing during the War. A similar unanswerable piece of 
evidence is the large diminution of necessitous children requiring 
school meals. A third is the experience of the Central Unem- 
ployed Body, which has had nothing to do this year and is forced 
to sell the clothes made in the women’s work-rooms because 
there are not enough poor on whom to bestow them. When 
there is this shrinkage of the residual classes of the community 
at the bottom of the economic scale, it is absurd to pretend that 
great distress prevails. 

That cry is not genuine. There are distressed persons, but 
they are not of the wage-earning class. I do not speak at 
random. In addition to the public evidence mentioned above I 
have made close and comprehensive inquiries of those most ac- 
quainted with the homes of the poor—the health visitors, district 
nurses, midwives, sanitary inspectors, and lodging-house 
managers—in several of the most typical centres of industrial 
life in the country ; and their testimony is all to the same effect. 
The homes have never been so well furnished, so well kept and 
comfortable, the children never so well fed and well clad as they 
are now, except in the homes of women who drink. I have 
intimate knowledge of particular cases of the most typical poor, 
and can match my Scottish riveters with English old-age 
pensioners, who have not only refused help from me, but have 
declined the State half-crown. 

Such as they bear the whole brunt of the food prices, but 
with the great majority of those in work the family earnings 
far more than counter-balance prices. Much of it has been 
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well spent in furniture, but there has been an orgy of 
self-indulgence, waste, and pleasure up and down the country 
in all sorts and conditions of life. Mr. C. P. Trevelyan wrote to 
President Wilson the other day that the great mass of his country- 
men were heartily sick of the war. It would be truer to say that 
the great mass of them are enjoying it. I think often of the young 
officer, now dead, who came to see me on his last leave home, 
and said sadly ‘ When I see the way people are going on at home, 
I feel they are not worth fighting for.’ I know what he meant— 
the swarms of idle women filling every *bus, tram, and train, 
cramming the drapers’ shops, the theatres, and music-halls; 
the louts who should have been in khaki, shirking, loafing, and 
pleasuring ; the revellers and joy riders ; and, above all, the young 
girls called ‘ flappers ’"—inappropriately enough, for they fly much 
faster than grown birds—with high heels, skirts up to their 
knees, and blouses open to the diaphragm, painted, powdered, 
self-conscious, ogling : 
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Allus adallacked and dizened oot and a ’unting arter the men. 


Well, I don’t want to make too much of it, but there it is. 
This very Christmas the hotels at the seaside are crowded 
with visitors. We have our goats. It is Mr. Lloyd George’s 
task to convert them with a firm hand, and to stand no nonsense. 
He struck the right note in his inaugural speech—equal service 
and sacrifice for all, and I hope he will carry it out without fear 
or favour. He hinted at a further drastic curtailment of the 
enormous profits being made in many businesses, and par- 
ticularly by shipowners ; and that is an indispensable preliminary 
to a general call for sacrifice. ‘We can win the War,’ said 
Sir William Robertson, ‘if we only really put our backs into - 
it. We have not yet done this. We still do not recognise the 
issues at stake nor the efforts we ought to make, and can make, 
if we will but try. I have every confidence in my countrymen, 
but they are not yet fully awake.’ Plain words, which justify 
my diagnosis of six months earlier, from a man who knows. 
And I will quote one more. ‘Let us cease playing with 

this business.’ (Mr. Arthur Henderson, at Northampton, 
. December 1.) We are literally playing with it. We are 
threatened with a positive lack of food, and the cry is for more 
home production. Farmers are to grow more and yet to give up 
their men. And all the time thousands are kept working on the 
land but for pleasure. Look at the golf courses. Every day I 
see four or five men; one sweeping leaves, another raking sand 
in a bunker, a third taking weeds out of a green, a fourth with 
a stout horse mowing, or carting sand. Waste of soil power, 
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man power, horse power, and implements! It is a ludicrous 
mockery to talk of home production and call on farmers while 
this tomfoolery goes on. We shall not pass through the Ordeal 
by Fire like that. But I think the end of it, and of much else 
of the same sort, is in sight. 

A. SHADWELL. 


P.S.—Since the foregoing was written a new turn has been 
given to international affairs by President Wilson’s Note to the 
belligerent Powers. It is something of a puzzle, and has received 
the most diverse interpretations in every country, including the 
United States. Here it has caused exasperation, which is very 
faintly reflected in the hostile but restrained comments of the 
newspapers ; and apparently the effect is the same in France and 
the other Allied countries. If its object is to promote peace its 
terms and time of issue are extraordinarily maladroit. It is 
naturally regarded as backing up the German move in effect if 
not in intention. Though independent in origin, it is issued now 
in order to be ‘considered in connexion with other proposals 
which have the same end in view.’ The only other proposals are 
those of the Central Powers, and so Mr. Wilson explicitly asso- 
ciates himself with them. His suggestion has ‘the same end in 
. view’ and is to be ‘considered in connexion with them.’ Now 
the people and the Governments of the Entente States believe, 
with one mind, that the proposals of the Central Powers are not 
made in good faith but are merely a trap ; and therefore it is easy 
to understand what they think of Mr. Wilson, who has apparently 
ranged the United States Government on the same side. 

But there is another interpretation, which is that he is not 
so simple as he appears, and that his object in coming forward 
now is to induce the Central Powers, who profess their desire to 
discuss terms, to disclose their hand. He admits being nervous 
about the further development of the War on account of American 
interests, and his anxiety is well-founded. He is justified in 
seizing the opening offered by the Central Powers to probe their 
intentions, and it will be difficult for them to evade his suggestion 
without exposing themselves one way or another. The Entente 
Powers, who have made no such offer and have declined to discuss 
terms, are in a totally different position. This interpretation 
explains the annoyance shown by German newspapers, assuming 
_ that to be genuine. It may be so, though it is totally at variance 
with the jubilation ascribed to Count Bernstorff and the German- 
Americans. 

I have not sufficient knowledge to pretend to decide between 
these interpretations of the Note, but the second appears to be 
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quite probable. President Wilson must know well enough that 
we are fighting for the vindication of international good faith and 
solemn conventions, and though he has never raised a finger for 
them himself or shown concern for anything but American 
interests, he must be conscious that if the principle of ‘ frightful- 
ness,’ which he fears, emerges successful and unpunished, there 
can henceforth be no security for the United States or anyone else. 

However this may be and whatever the effect of the Note, 
Germany’s terms will no doubt be allowed to leak out by degrees, 
and they will vary with the course of the War. If it goes against 
her they will become very attractive indeed, and then there will 
be a temptation to accept. If, on the contrary, we are less 
successful than we hope, there is the danger of disappointment 
and despondency. Either will put us to a trial of endurance, 
for which we cannot be too well prepared. 

A. 8. 


Vor. LXXXI—No. 479 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S DREAM— 
AND HIS DILEMMA 


‘I love to think that, when it comes to the settlement of this great War, 
we shall be able to assist in interpreting the new needs of the world.’— 
Prestvent Witson to the League of the Foreign-born at Chicago. 

‘America as a financial nation has this delicate duty—Mediation.’— 
PresIDENT Witson at Cincinnati, in the ‘ whirlwind finish’ of his election. 

‘The whole world—including neuitrals of the highest purposes and 
humanitarians with the best of motives—must know there can be no out- 
side interference at this stage. Britain asked no intervention when she 
was unprepared to fight. She will tolerate none now that she is prepared 
until the Prussian military despotism is broken beyond repair.’—Mr. Liuoyp 
GzorcE to the United Press of America. 


THE long-cherished ‘dream ’ of the Chief Executive of the United 
States is clearly set out in the above extracts from his speeches. 
It is largely a personal dream. But it is also forced upon the 
President by confused clamour at home, which he and his 
Administration are hard put to it to reduce to the formula of 
‘America first’ that governs each official move of the Washington 
Cabinet. It cannot be too strongly nor too often stated that 
President Wilson is neither pro-Allies nor pro-German in his 
outlook. He has grievances against both groups, as the famous 
Notes reveal with uncompromising vigour and as statements yet 
to come will emphasise in still more startling style. In a word, 
the President is between the German devil and the deep sea, where 
Britannia sits enthroned. If he holds the sea-assassins to ‘ strict 
accountability ’—if he speaks to Berlin with ‘solemn emphasis,’ 
he also calls upon the British Government to ‘ refrain from these 
illegal and vexatious practices’—connected of course with our 
vast blockade. Of these, even the supposedly pro-Allies Sun, 
America’s ablest newspaper, says ‘ We cannot tolerate violations 
that spring from a determined and lawless policy.’ What a pity 
it is that the ‘neutrality’ of America’s masses is persistently 
misrepresented in all the capitals of Europe except Berlin! 
President Wilson’s dilemma, such as impelled peace ‘sound- 
ings’ in very troubled waters indeed, unquestionably arises from 
the threat of renewed German frightfulness should ‘the haven 
of peace’ be found beyond a practicable horizon. The inspired 
German Press is full of dark warnings on this score. ‘A negative 
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answer,’ declares the Rheinisch Westfilische Zeitung, ‘will 
wake an echo from us such as our enemies never dreamed. Then 
indeed will our last scruples vanish in our war with England. 
It will be war to the knife—war with every weapon we possess.’ 
‘We will force a peace with the sword’ is the Vossische Zeitung’s 
note. ‘ We shall deal surprising strokes by land and sea and air.’ 
‘We have opened the fist our enemies have so often felt,’ the 
Kélnische Zeitung points out. ‘If they reject the outstretched 
hand, then let them bear the terrible consequences.’ 

There is everywhere a demand for the ‘ more merciless war- 
fare’ shrieked by Reventlow, Von Heydebrand, and the shipping 
magnates of desolated Hamburg and Bremen. The Westphalian 
Diet wired to the Kaiser from Minster imploring that august 
peace-lover to let Britain taste ‘all the mighty weapons which 
have been placed in your Majesty’s hand by the spirit of German 
inventors, German technical skill, and German heroic courage.’ 
And the Emperor soothes these firebrands with his laconic entry 
in the War Album of Vienna's City Council: ‘ Dennoch! ’— 
which means ‘ Come what may.’ 

But here America must be reckoned with. It is all very well 
for her privileged reporters, her Swings and Swopes, and Von 
Wiegands, to picture ‘Seventy million people with their backs to 
the wall and not a quitter amongst them.’ So far as America 
is concerned, these desperadoes are ‘up against’ all the Wilson 
Notes, now cumulative in their effect, from that of the Lusitania 
to the cross-Channel packet Sussex, which was one of the many 
‘mistakes’ of the bandit Empire. Another mistake is to sup- 
pose that all these protests in humanity’s name are mere scraps 
of paper—temporising expedients that pass out of the official 
American mind as the ‘easier feeling’ supervenes among the 
masses after each fresh outrage. 

It is plain that Berlin passed the ‘ Frightful’ word to Wilson 
and his State Secretary. Equally plain is the meaning of Mr. 
Lansing’s hint that the greatest of neutrals was ‘ on the verge of 
war,’ a hint that plunged the stock markets in the wildest panic. 
The Falaba, Gulflight, Lusitania, Nebraskan, Arabic, Hes- 
perian, Persia, and Silius all involved American lives. Success- 
sive Notes were ignored, but the process cannot be indefinitely 
continued. ‘Our trump card,’ fragments of which specially 
deputed American officers found in the hull of the shattered 
Sussex, will undoubtedly lead to rupture if it continues to be 
played. So President Wilson was left with no alternative but to 
issue his peace proposal at an inauspicious time. ‘ He is some- 
what embarrassed to offer it . . . because it may now seem 
to have been prompted by the recent overtures of the Central 
Powers.’ 

c2 
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Now let me trace the genesis and causes of an offer made ‘ lest 
the situation of neutral nations, now exceedingly hard to endure, 
be rendered altogether intolerable—and lest, more than all, an 
injury be done to civilisation itself which can never be atoned or 


repaired.’ 


Mere guessing is @ futile pastime in this gigantic struggle, 
but nothing is clearer to the close student of affairs than that the 
United States—a wholly unmartial nation of a hundred million 
people—considers itself the chosen instrument of healing and 
reconstruction. It is an aspiration which will survive all rebuffs, 
backed as it undoubtedly is by official Germany, and by Germany 
in America—a power pooh-poohed by Lord Bryce in the face of 
overwhelming demonstration. Teutonic Jews, from money-kings 
like Jacob Schiff to the Texan Rabbi and the ‘shyster’ lawyer 
of the plains, wield enormous power in that vast land. The 
German-American is the solidest of all its citizens; the most 
respected and influential, as the smallest acquaintance with 
politico-social conditions in the United States will show. 

In numbers alone he and his kin form one tenth of the total 
population ; the proportion is much higher if one excludes the 
negro element, which is another tenth. The German-American 
is clannish and well-drilled ; his devotion to the Fatherland fos- 
tered by clubs and leagues, as well as by hundreds of fervid 
newspapers in his own tongue, like the notorious Staats-Zeitung 
of New York, now edited by Bernard Ridder, who is a greater 
Anglophobe than his late father, the immigrant founder of the 
paper. 

The hyphenate also has full sense of the Prussian ‘ mission.’ 
He is plainly of the Herrenvolk, and looks down upon baser con- 
stituents of the Melting-pot. He will even quote you Fichte’s 
ecstatic flights and Hegel’s ‘ incentives to self-inflation.’ His 
contempt for his fellow-citizens of ‘ Little Italy,’ ‘ Little Russia,’ 
‘Little Hungary,’ and the Ghettos was long dormant, but the- 
clarion call from Berlin (and from the German Embassy in 
Washington) roused the hyphenate’s ‘patriotismus’ to fever 
heat. As all the world knows, he began to ‘ boost’ the Angriffs- 
hetze with sticks of dynamite in America’s factories and with 
time-bombs hidden in Allied ships. 

Germany therefore brings pressure to bear on the United 
States at home as well as abroad, standing forth meanwhile as 
‘the only one of the belligerents who were, and are, ready to 
terminate the War by a peace safeguarding our existence.’ This 
is the new note, and the speaker is the Imperial Chancellor 
himself. This is also the cue passed on to the German-American 
‘army,’ whose legions have a tactical power, a range and political 
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cunning of which Viscount Bryce appears to be ¢otally ignorant. 
He would have us think (in the suave and misleading American 
Number of our newspapers) that the hyphenate is no more than 
a raw immigrant, and that the real American is a high-spirited 
lover of his country, quick to resent the smallest affront to the 
Stars and Stripes, besides being ready to rally to the war-flag at 
the first national alarm. 

Could anything be more preposterous, considering the record 
of drowned citizens from the Lusitania to the Marina—to say 
nothing of Mexican murders, with the rape of American women 
and downright invasion of the United States at Columbus, N.M.? 

War Secretary Baker gave urgent orders for the mobilisation 
of the State Militias, and their leisurely progress to the Border 
was a tragi-comic farce of still-resounding riot. Thus the 
guardsmen of Arkansas set off with straw hats and umbrellas, 
because neither uniform nor weapons were available. Con- 
necticut’s ‘artillery’ had no guns, its ‘cavalry’ no horses! Men 
of Maryland and New York refused to take the Federal oath— 
how often has the nation been defied by ‘States Rights’ in this 
perplexing way ! 

‘Are you going to tell the truth about this mobilisation? ’ the 
mortified statesman put to the reporter at a railway station where 
the weirdest scenes were witnessed, rivalling any of 1898 and the 
fantastic clash with Spain. 

‘ Not on your life,’ was the fervent reply. ‘ I’m going to lie 
like hell!’ And so he did, decking the vivid Sunday story with 
pictures of weeping girls taking leave of ‘ our war-bitten veterans 
bound for the Border, and America’s vengeance on Pancho Villa’s 
bandit greasers.’ 

So much for facts, in ridiculous contrast with the cooing of 
Viscount Bryce in the American Number. These are bitter times, 
calling for clear envisagement of things as they are. America 
is, and always has been, an unmilitary nation. Her lethargy in 
this respect wrung Washington himself; and the selfish looseness 
of her early States suggested to his aggrieved officers a mocking 
toast : ‘Here’s a hoop to the barrel ’—an allusion to that in- 
veterate tendency to fall apart which characterised the thirteen 
original ‘ sovereignties’ of the Union. 

Abraham Lincoln was equally reproachful when the people 
resented his military ‘drafts,’ and beat the Federal soldiers to 
death with their own muskets in the blazing New York streets. 
Even in last year’s grotesque militia muster the Governor of 
Michigan resisted the Federal call, flatly refusing to call out the 
State troops without ‘the consent and goodwill of the men.’ 
Unmartial tradition has therefore persisted from the very dawn 
of the Republic. It has profoundly influenced the hordes of immi- 
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grants that swamped the original America, pouring in at the rate 
of more than a million a year, until the tide became an alarming 
problem. 

The influx of alien stocks at length became the subject of 
trade-union warnings, of Messages to Congress too, and urgent 
representations from the social reformer, who saw appalling 


congestion in the cities and unexampled crime—calling for special | 


police like the Italian squad under Petrosino, and secret service 
corps to deal with Armenians, Syrians, Greeks, and Chinese. 

Even a slight acquaintance with America’s make-up shows 
insurmountable obstacles in the way of a truly national feeling 
such as Europe knows. There are many Americas; how often 
have I heard the ablest native thinkers deplore this fact and the 
lack of public spirit which it engenders. North and South, the 
Central West, and the Pacific States—here are immense domains 
which have little in common but the English language (with 
twenty more besides), and a desire to speed up production for the 
amassing of more, and yet more wealth. 

But I must be just ; I must not omit the ‘ uplift,’ the better- 
ment, and brightening of life, which is a very real American 
aspiration. These people are simply unable to understand how 
it is, or why it should be, that fifty million men (and women too) 
are withdrawn from productive labour and turned loose in 
organised murder such as fills the nations with cripples and No 
Man’s Land with endless graves. Speaking of the Great War, 
President Wilson used these words before the League to Enforce 
Peace : ‘Its origin and objects have never been disclosed. With 
its causes we are not concerned; the obscure fountains from 
which the stupendous flood has burst forth we are not interested 
to search for or explore.’ 

Such is the attitude of the most-powerful of neutral nations 
in the world’s greatest crisis—in Democracy’s war, indeed; in 
war against the ‘Great Anarchist’ of Lord Grey’s historic speech. 
It is useless to carp at this attitude so long as America remains 
entirely unmartial and incapable of raising a nation’s voice, even 
to defend her own citizens’ lives. This fatal weakness is perfectly 
well known to the Federal Administration which rules the 
strangest welter of races ever assembled under one flag. Presi- 
dent Wilson well expressed the difficulty of his office when he 
said ‘'To carry out a policy we must have unification of spirit and 
purpose which no jarring influence can ever invade.’ 

‘Concerted force’ was what Dr. Wilson called for, well 
knowing it a mere pium desiderium in the United States, because 
of its continental immensity, its diversity of peoples and interests, 
as well as its inveterate shrinking from force of any kind where 
“the brotherhood of man’ should prevail. For, strange as it may 
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seem—turning deaf ears to repeated appeals from the smaller 
martyred nations—America persists in regarding herself as the 
champion of freedom, a rock of refuge for the weak against any 
and every blast. 

‘ Nothing that concerns humanity, nothing that concerns the 
essential rights of mankind can be foreign or indifferent to us.’ 
This from the President of the United States ; the lineal successor 
of Lincoln, who enlisted millions of soldiers and plunged the 
nation into fratricidal war partly to enfranchise—the African 
negro! And to-day the black man, for whose liberty and equality 
America poured out her blood and treasure, is on election-day met 
at Southern polls with pistol and bludgeon, and herded into 
‘Jim Crow cars’ on the railroads as a social curse. 

‘We implore your help,’ calls M. Carton de Wiart, Belgian 
Minister of Justice, ‘in the name of humanity, and for the honour 
of mankind.’ A moving appeal to the Great Neutral in view of 
the slave-raids of to-day, with frenzied mothers and wives 
menaced with Prussian bayonets, and dragged from the railway 
tracks where they block with their bodies the cattle-trucks full 
of their men, going off into damnable exile and helot labour in 
the service of these German fiends. 

America is not to be roused in the Allied cause, but Germany 
knows how to make an ally of her in the cause of Peace, which is 
now foremost in the failing Kriegsziele or war-aims of the 
dastard empire. 

It is a fact that the German Embassy in Washington ‘ con- 
fides’ in the American reporter. One of these, hailing from 
Chicago—that great outpost of Deutschtum in the Middle West— 
says that Bernstorff sent the Kaiser the following message : ‘It is 
my belief that peace can only be achieved through the President 
of the United States." That such achievement is Dr. Wilson’s 
dearest desire admits of no doubt whatever. He knows that his 
people loathe armies and navies, and the very idea of resort to 
armed force. He and his predecessors in office have seen naval 
and military appropriations whittled down in Congress, as the 
‘big Army’ was last year, as the ‘big Navy’ undoubtedly will be 
in its five-year term. 

President after President has heard the incurable pacificist 
bewail the waste of money which a warship entails. ‘Look! 
There goes the North Dakota, that cost the whole year’s savings 
of her name-State. And her upkeep devours the wages of 
sixteen hundred working men. Think of that money spent on 
education, or social service in the slums. Watch ten million 
dollars sailing down from the Tax-Bureau to the scrap-heap!’ 
Just such an advocate as this is Mr. Josephus Daniels, America’s 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Likewise a man of peace is War 
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Secretary Newton D. Baker. Both are disciples of William 
Jennings Bryan, who stated America’s ambition in these words : 
‘Some nation must lead the world out of the black night of war 
into the light of day, where swords shall be beaten into plough- 
shares. Then why not make that honour ours?’ 

Bryan was State Secretary (or Foreign Minister) of the 
United States in Wilson’s first Administration. The two states- 
men are affectionate friends. ‘Our judgments,’ the President 
wrote when accepting Bryan’s resignation, ‘have until now 
accorded in every matter of official duty and public policy. .. .’ 
* We are not separated ’ (Dr. Wilson went on) ‘in the object we 
seek, but only in the method by which we seek it.’ That object 
is mediation—the assertion of America’s purely moral sway, which 
is an extraordinary obsession with these people, as we saw when 
Theodore Roosevelt succeeded in getting Russo-Japanese 
plenipotentiaries around an American table at Portsmouth, N.H. 

To have the world-war settled in Washington would be an 
incomparably greater triumph for ‘that proven man,’ Woodrow 
Wilson. “‘ He kept us out of the War,’ was the trump card of his 
election managers. With regard to Hughes, Root, Roosevelt, 
and the rest, the Democrats put to the whole Continent this 
decisive point : ‘ These men can only have one alternative policy 
to Wilson’s—the embroilment of the United States.’ 

And so Wilson won—although business men were against 
him, and all the financial powers centring in New York. He 
altered the whole political map of America; he confounded the 
‘Old Guard,’ and made the wisdom of the wise seem a foolish 
thing indeed. It was a really popular vote which gave Woodrow 
Wilson his second, and securer, White House term. The new 
military party were sev2rely snubbed. ‘Preparedness’ paled 
its ineffectual fires; ‘high-brow’ professors like Roland Usher, 
Hiram Bingham, and Bushnell Hart were shouted down by the 
joyous votaries of Prosperity and Peace. For these were the 
twin issues of a ‘revolutionary’ campaign, eclipsing Prepared- 
ness and Prestige, which were the Republican watchwords in a 
singularly lame appeal to the masses. 

Now that ‘proven’ man, Woodrow Wilson, got a mediation 
mandate also from the spasmic and uncertain demos he under- 
stands so well. ‘They will need us,’ he assured audience after 
audience—and thereupon could go no farther, so frantic were the 
cheers. Make no mistake about the motives of this applause. It 
had spiritual elements in it, oddly mixed though they were with 
enthusiasm for new marts and openings for trade when the 
monstrous clash is over. America maintains that all belligerents 
will emerge from the world-war crippled in spirit as well as in, 
substance. 
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‘It is predicted,’ President Wilson said in a Cincinnati speech, 
‘that when peace comes again Europe will overwhelm us by her 
economic power. Now I wonder how any thinking man can 
entertain such an opinion? For, look you—the whole dexterity 
and thought of the Old World has been concentrated on destruc- 
tion. So it stands to reason that the nervous and physical energy 
of Europe will require a generation to recover its tone.’ 

Therefore the new Industrial Commission (under Mr. W. W. 
Nichols, of the American Manufacturers’ Association) set out for 
France with a view to ‘ unparalleled development after the War.’ 
The Keep Out policy was good for the business and bosom of 
those hustling millions overseas. It enabled the United States to 
father the war prisoners of all flags, to feed Belgium and Poland 
and Serbia—good works in which the American revels, without 
any regard for effort or cost. It might also enable America to 
lead the maddened nations into a smooth and snagless Via ad 
Pacem, where a nobler altar should be set up—one built of Ver- 
mont marble and Nevada gold, overlaid with silk from the New 
Jersey mills ! 

Over and over again Woodrow Wilson has declared it well 
that one great Power should hold aloof and keep its head against 
the day of cold penitence and drear awakening from this frenzied 
rending of civilisation. 

There has been consistent wonder in America’s survey of the 
European scene, and devout thanks to God for the Atlantic 
Ocean—an access somewhat chilled by the exploits of U 53, 
which left American warships to pick up American victims off 
Nantucket Light, and run into Newport with derelict women and 
babes. Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo expressed the material 
side of America’s hope in these words, de haut en bas: ‘ Our 
virile, rich, unmaimed, and highly developed people need fear 
nothing from the post-bellum competition of stricken and broken 
Europe.’ Hence the new American International Corporation, 
directed by Otto Kahn, J. Ogden Armour, Percy Rockefeller, 
J. P. Morgan, and Theodore Vail. 

Hence also the Reconstruction League, with its capital of 
10,000,000 dols.—a concer’ midway between the ‘moral’ and 
‘material’ parties. This League is a sort of war-relief trust, 
starting work at once in the stricken zones, as well as conducting 
a world-wide campaign of ‘ education against war.’ Its future 
plans include a back-to-the-land movement for all war refugees ; 
the rebuilding of towns, the temporary housing of homeless 
peasants, and the provision of seed for the following season’s 
crops. I repeat that America takes high delight in this con- 
structive work. 

‘If we preserve our poise,’ said the President at a Chamber 
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of Commerce luncheon at Columbus, O., ‘America will be a 
mediating influence in the restoration of shattered nations.’ And 
he told them of the scheme drawn up for the French Government 
by M. Revault, Deputy of the Meuse, for the rehabilitation of 
economic life in the ruined Departments of the North. 


I have said enough to show that America has long been intent - 
upon the mediating réle, of two-edged profit to her pocket and 
her humanitarian pride. Meanwhile Germany recognises the 
United States as the instrument of an ‘honourable peace,’ with 
appealing items like an independent Poland as a buffer State, 
an autonomous Finland, and the evacuation of Belgium—with 
cession of the Belgian Congo as the modest price! There is of 
course to be ‘complete freedom of the seas’ and co-equal rights 
and liberties for the Jews in all lands, the same to be guaranteed 
by signatories to the most momentous of all treaties, which 
ex-President Taft’s League of Nations is to see is not torn up as 
ein Stiick Papier in the bad old way of this War. 

Germany follows America’s drift in this direction with 
curious indulgence, knowing that ten or twelve millions of ‘our 
own people’ are there entrenched, and that even non-German 
Americans admire the Prussian machine. Ruthless it may be, but 
it is also a miracle of efficient working and repeated ‘scores.’ 
‘The neutral nations,’ Professor Rudolf Eucken, of Jena, points 
out, ‘show themselves ruled by interests rather than ideals.’ 
Moreover the hugest of them, and the richest, displays a ‘ moral 
indolence’ which Dr. Walther Rathenau, the recent Chief of the 
German War Materials Department, excuses ‘in a country with 
a much-divided public opinion.’ 

That opinion is now being trained by the American Neutral 
Conference Committee and the League to Enforce Peace, in 
whose directorate one finds men like Jacob Schiff, the German- 
Jewish banker and philanthropist; James Speyer, an intimate 
of Count Bernstorff, Samuel Lewisohn, C. L. Bernheimer, and 
a few typical American pacificists like David Starr Jordan, of the 
Leland Stanford University in Califprnia. Dr. Jordan maintains 
that ‘ War is dying—because it can no longer pay its way.’ That 
the President has been influenced by this pro-German propaganda 
is a fact recorded two months ago in big type by the Berlin press 
in lines like this: ‘Wilson Bent Upon Mediation.’ And the 
German papers emphasise American comment on the President’s 
re-election, which has been quite rightly declared to be a decisive 
victory fgr the pacificists and apostles of ‘moral suasion only.’ 

The simultaneous flight of peace-kites in Berlin and New 
York saw a singular change in the German comic papers. Dr. 
Wilson was no longer lampooned as the artillerist of a ‘drum- 
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fire’ of Notes that tickled the pachydermatous Teuton. Nor did 
he any longer figure in Punch and Judy dumb-show, ‘ wooden 
sword ’ in hand, telling over the blood-money of his drowned 
nationals at the paltry price of one mark a head. A new mot 
d’ordre was given out by Baron Mumm and Major Deutelmoser, 
of the Foreign Office Press Bureau in Berlin, which has a special 
envoy charged with ‘German Popularity in the United States.’ 

Woodrow Wilson was at last respected in these German sheets. 
Felicitation was sent him by the subaqueous liner Deutschland, 
whose captain was féted and loaded with gifts on the Atlantic 
coast. The peace-drive began with a series of interviews in the 
New York Press with German statesmen, including the Chan- 
cellor himself, and industrial magnates like Ballin of Hamburg, 
Thyssen, the coal and steel king of Rhineland, Arthur von 
Gwinner of the Deutsche Bank, and Rathenau of the big elec- 
trical concern. All these men were sweetly reasonable. Some 
followed the Crown Prince’s lead, dropping lachrymatory shells 
of speech over the futility of further slaughter. It was ‘up to’ 
the Allies now to ‘talk business’ and not persist in bleeding the 
Old World white in this ‘deadlock’ war, which only revealed the 
invincibility of Mitteleuropa under the superlative genius of 
Prussian leading. 

Then one recalls the singular mission of the Texan Colonel 
E. M. House, President Wilson’s alter ego, and his ambassador 
to American Ambassadors in Europe. Colonel House was to 
‘test the peace sentiment’ and convey to envoys abroad the real 
views (or the lack of them) prevailing in the United States. He 
saw everybody on his grand tour, from Asquith to Von Jagow. 
He felt the peace-pulse in all the capitals; he exchanged ideas 
with American diplomats in London (Page), Paris (Sharp), Berlin 
(Gerard), Vienna (Penfield), Rome (Nelson Page)—not forgetting 
the smaller men like Van Dyke at The Hague, Einstein at Sofia, 
Stovall at Berne, Droppers at Athens, and Vopicka at Bucharest. 
But when all was said and done, the Texan dove returned to the 
White House with grim and dismal news. It was to be a peace 
by victory only, as in their own Civil War, when Abe Lincoln 
set his face like flint against any ‘butting in’ on the part of 
European sovereigns and statesmen. 

Time passed, and the turn of the tide on the Somme put new 
life into American mediation. Mr. Gerard, Mr. Walter Page, 
and other envoys now crossed the Atlantic to confer with the 
Administration. ‘The combatants must pause for breath,’ was 
Mr. Penfield’s opinion, expressed in the Neue Freie Presse of 
Vienna. ‘Peace proposals must come from Great Britain,’ was 
Mr. J. W. Gerard’s verdict before he sailed to Berlin from New 
York. Official America viewed the Titan contest as a slaughterous 
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stalemate, so it was time she spoke through her Chief Executive. 
Inquiry in Madrid and at the Vatican appeared to confirm this, 
and the result was high resurgence of President Wilson’s official 
and personal dream. 

“When you cannot overcome,’ he said at a North Carolina 
meeting, ‘you must needs take counsel.’ Of course, America’s 
counsel. ‘ We imagine ourselves,’ he pursued (dropping obscurer . 
speech as the cherished vision grew), ‘lifting the sacred emblem 
of Peace—of accommodative and righteous judgment—before the 
world, and reminding them of a passage of Scripture : After the 
wind, after the earthquake and the fire, the still small voice of 
humanity.’ 

Now that voice is neither still nor small in the United States, 
but loudly urges the President to set aside neutrality and make 
some overt move which may bring the belligerents together in a 
‘commonsense’ discussion of terms. 

There are monster petitions, cunning articles in German- 
American papers, and open propaganda by Herr C. J. Hexamer 
of the German-American Alliance—this body alone has upwards 
of 2,000,000 members. Berlin and Chicago are now in artful 
accord, raising steins and schoppens to the ‘ honourable peace’ 
which the late Hugo Miinsterberg, of Harvard, called upon 
Wilson to propose without any further hedging. German- 
American ‘ exchange-professors’ take up the urgent tale. So 
do the Lutheran pastors, who from the pulpit read moving letters 
from mutinous German mothers crying: ‘Give us back our 
husbands and our sons!’ ‘There is misery everywhere,’ these 
letters say. “We must breed fewer children for the King of 
Prussia, to whom our loved ones are only Kanonenfutter—mere 
meat for the Franco-British guns.’ 

“The women of Austria are frantic with grief,’ American 
congregations are told, ‘ Nine out of ten of them talk treason 
quite openly.” And here is a Rhineland paper telling of the 
village blacksmith who hurled his beer-glass at a bust of the 
Kaiser with a frenzied ‘To hell with the Fatherland!’ His 
entire family of seven sons had been wiped out. Wilson is the 
man to end all this: such is the prompting of the German 
Publicity League of the United States, a concern run by the 
Hamburg-American line. It is managed by Mr. H. Bayard 
Hale, and supported by German papers like the New York 
Staats-Zeitung, the Chicago Abendpost and the St. Louis Herold 
des Glaubens. 

Meanwhile the ‘ unseen hand’ pulls strings whose action is 
plainly visible. Thus the Federal Reserve advised American 
banks against the purchase of British and French Treasury bills 
—‘a purely domestic matter,’ as Mr. Robert Lansing assured 
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Governor Harding of the new Board. There -was further 
agitation against the export of food-stuffs—a plausible and 
popular measure in view of the high prices prevailing, which 
make a ‘ grouser’ of the carpenter with $50 a week, and induces 
the great corporations to raise wages all round, to meet the 
increased cost of living. Then pro-German Senators and Con- 
gressmen are renewing the old demand for a complete embargo 
on war-munitious, pointing out what a disgrace it is to America 
that death-dealing engines should be forged in a city with the 
hallowed name of Bethlehem (Pa.) ! 

So goes the drift to intervention, with pure pacificism in its 
make-up, as well as hyphenate intrigue on a huge scale, and 
subtle influence from the Foreign Office in Berlin working through 
Count Bernstorff—that highpriest of German Kénnen and 
political craft. In the midst of it all, ‘The Man’ is perceived. 
I mean the American President, now firmly seated in his second 
(and last) lease of the White House, with preliminary fumbling 
over, and visions of the Ara Pacis sharper than ever before, 
owing to the apparent impasse which the War presents to 
Transatlantic spectators. Add to this the chorus of German 
wails and fair professions for a future of ‘disarmament’ on a 
decent scale. Add also German-American pressure at home, 
and Stop-the-war cries from press, pulpit and pacificist—the 
individual, the League and clamorous societies of women besides. 

Official German views are given out at the Vatican through 
Monsignor Bonzano, and passed on to Dr. Wilson by the vener- 
able Cardinal Gibbons. The President is twitted with many 
changes of mind, but he tells his critics he is always learning, 
and that—in Lincoln’s words—he ‘ doesn’t think much of a man 
who isn’t wiser to-day than he was yesterday.’ Kuno Francke, 
Professor of German Kultur at Harvard University, contributes 
a bold plan to Presidential indecision—a downright ‘ultimatum ’ 
to both the belligerent groups, calling a truce and proposing a 
settlement on live-and-let-live lines. ‘If you decline this offer’ 
(the prompting went), ‘we shall assist your enemies in every 
possible way, throwing all America’s material and moral resources 
into the scale against you. Moreover all the neutral peoples, 
now suffering grievously by sea and land, will rally to our leading 
and demand a cessation of this appalling strife.’ 

It is certain that Germany yearns for peace, forced as she is 
to the levée en masse, with her people poorly fed and—at long 
last—surfeited with war, the once-glorious. For the iron time 
ts now set in, with mocking memories of the leaping élan of 
1914—“‘ ein frische, frdhliche Krieg,’ which Verdun and the 
Somme, our blockade and the growing sense of decline, have all 
combined to change into a bitter curse which must needs be lifted 


without delay. 
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* Nobody foresaw, even approximately,’ Dr. Helfferich mourns, 
‘what gigantic demands the war would make upon us.’ ‘In 
the main theatre,’ as the Chancellor pointed out, ‘our enemies 
are far superior numerically ; and almost the entire world supplies 
them with war material.’ It was therefore high time to enlist 
America, where German medicaments grew in the prairies of 
perpetual peace. The United States now loomed as the unique 
Deutsche Apotheke of secret healing : Auskiinfte in allen Geheim- 
leiden. 

I have shown this American ferment working as a self-styled 
sovereign cure for the distracted world: Mr. Lloyd George 
denounced that cure as a quack nostrum in his ‘ Hands Off!’ 
and. ‘ Never Again!’ message to ‘ butters-in ’ of all shades and 
intentions. ‘Peace now, or at any time before the final and com- 
plete elimination of this menace, is unthinkable.’ Our present 
Prime Minister used prize-ring terms with a ‘punch’ behind 
them, such as America cannot mistake. ‘He was speaking real 
United States,’ as the transmitter of this ‘punch’ testified with 
unstinted admiration. 

* How long would it go on?’ he put to Britain’s champion 
for the information of his people. 

‘There is neither clock nor calendar in the British Army,’ 
the interviewer was promptly told. Then came a deeper note, 
reminiscent and stern, as ‘I stood at the door of Hell and saw 
myriads marching into the furnace.’ Justice, full and condign, 
was our ultimate goal, the American heard. ‘Punishment upon 
the perpetrators of this outrage upon humanity. . . That is the 
meaning of Britain’s resolve.’ The cooler American intelligentsia 
—they of the Eastern States—see in this manifesto a war 
@ outrance, of which they have an exemplar of their own in the 
Civil War, which lasted four years. 

‘It looks like a Kilkenny fight,’ remarked General G. G. 
Meade in a moment of depression to Ulysses Grant, his chief. 

‘Yes,’ replied the patient Union Leader—‘ but our cat has 
the longer tail!’ 

Wituiam G. Firz-GERALD 
(‘Ignatius Phayre’). 





THE DANGER IN INDIA 


II 
Tue True Patus oF REFORM 


Success in government depends upon the structure of the 
administrative machine and upon the qualities of the administra- 
tors. The fatuous lines— 


For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best, 


do not even express what they are intended to convey, and are 
falsified by all the rich experience of the past and present. The 
centralised form of government has never been carried so far, 
having regard to area and population, as in India, and the 
resultant evils become more and more apparent as the general 
advancement of the people proceeds and their needs increase. Of 


all the great areas of the world under one rule, China alone 
exceeds India in population by about 435 millions to 315 millions. 
Russia, by far the largest of these areas, has not one half the popu- 
lation of India ; the United States, with more than three times the 
area, has less than one third of the population, and even in the 
United States many of the functions which fall to government in 
India are not exercised or required. The excessively centralised 
system which exists in India has been permitted to grow up 
unchecked in the absence of any clear policy or any adequate 
realisation of the changing conditions of the great Dependency. 
Prior to the Regulating Act of 1773 the Governments of the 
three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, which had 
developed out of small trading settlements, were independent of 
each other and responsible only to the East India Company. By 
this Act the supremacy of Bengal was established ; but the control 
of the ‘Governor-General and Council’ was limited to what were 
plainly all-India affairs. This control was considerably streng- 
thened by the Act of 1793, and was rendered still more stringent 
by the Charter Act of 1833. Some legislative powers had been 
conferred on the Governor and Council of Bombay in 1800, and 
were extended by an Act of 1807; but all these powers were 
swept away by the Charter Act, and until the passing of the 
Indian Councils Act of 1861, which re-established local legisla- 
31 
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tures, all legislative powers remained vested in the Governor- 
General-in-Council. 

The control of the Central Government over the Provincial 
Governments has undergone no material statutory change since 
the Act of 1861; but various circumstances and tendencies have 
caused that control to become more meticulous and embarrassing, 
and the Government of India is now a huge machine encumbered 
with details of every kind and ill-adapted to fulfil the present 
administrative requirements of India. For a parallel to the exist- 
ing position it is necessary to imagine a Government of Europe, 
excluding Russia, operated from the Righi Kulm, with a winter 
change of habitation to Rome. 

A volume might easily be written describing the growth of 
this octopus form of government and the drawbacks to which it 
inevitably gives rise. I will mention only a few of the points to 
which attention was drawn by my Government in 1908, when the 
Royal Commission on Decentralisation was perambulating India 
in quest of information. There are four classes of administrative 
acts of the Government of India ‘ which render the position of 
the Local Government difficult, impair its responsibility for the 
administration of the Province and weaken its authority. These 
are :" 


‘(1) The refusal to sanction schemes of reform advocated by this 
Government. 

‘(2) The delaying of much-needed improvements owing to the time 
occupied in obtaining sanction from the Government of India. 

‘ (3) The issue of orders on important questions affecting the adminis- 
tration of the Province without first consulting this Government. 

‘(4) The pressing forward of schemes of reform undesirable or prema- 
ture in the present condition of this Presidency.’ 


This was a strong indictment; but we were able to give 
striking examples showing what had actually happened. From 
these and other causes it results that mistakes are made and that 
progress is delayed. Thus the first Bill brought forward in my 
Legislative Council by an Indian member, after its introduction 
had been permitted, was stopped at a later stage by the Govern- 
ment of India. This Bill, on which the author consulted me, 
would have marked a first mild step in checking gross and 
admitted scandals. After being dealt with by a Select Committee 
it would certainly have been passed by an Indian majority. 
Probably on the ground that other Provinces were not ripe for 
such a measure, it was strangled soon after birth. 

The practice of interference in purely provincial administra- 
tion has greatly increased in recent years, not of set purpose so 
much as on account of the want of any clear policy. Uniformity, 
which is absolutely unattainable, has become the aim of the 
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Secretariat at Simla, and the frequent attempts to pass a steam 
roller over the vast and strongly diversified area of India are as 
futile in the administrative as they would be in the physical sense. 
The appointment since 1864 of fourteen inspectors- or directors- 
general * as part of the machinery of the Government of India is 
an illustration of this tendency and of the want of imagination 
which characterises so many of our proceedings in the East. 
Conceive an official designated as an Inspector-General of Sanita- 
tion or of Education in Europe, where, however, his task would 
be infinitely simpler than in India! In a country which cannot 
afford all the expensive paraphernalia of the West some central 
scientific bodies are essential, and their help and advice must be 
valuable to Provincial Governments ; but the ill-considered defini- 
tion of the functions attaching to the bearers of high-sounding 
titles has militated against their usefulness and led to unnecessary 
expense, to the multiplication of correspondence, and to friction. 
In most cases the officials in question are not able to give the 
Government of India advice comparable in value to that of the 
Local Governments, and their ignorance of local conditions has 
occasionally led them to interfere with the local departments and 
to slip into errors of many kinds. 

The most important result of these and similar appointments has been 
to substitute for the Local'Governments, as a responsible authority in the 
departments concerned, the Government of India in one of its depart- 
ments, acting on such information and advice as the Inspector-General 
can tender after a hasty cold-weather tour.’ 

The craze for centralisation is doubly injurious to the interests 
of India. On the one hand it overloads the members of the 
Viceroy’s Council with details and unfits them for the proper 
discharge of their important duties. At the same time it places 
far too much power in the hands of subordinate officials whose 
work cannot be effectively supervised.* On the other hand it 
takes the life out of the Local Governments, destroys their autho- 
rity, and renders their proceedings unreal. To secure the 
progress which the condition of their Provinces may demand, 
it is necessary for them either to accept interminable delays or 
to enter upon a fight for the right with the Government of India, 
in which they may be beaten and which is necessarily abhorrent 
to most temperaments. 

A Government . . . not permitted to appoint a watchman on Rs. 10, 
debarred from sanctioning a sum of-Rs. 8 to meet expenses incurred by 


2 Some have, I believe, recently disappeared. 

* Memorandum by the Government of Bombay. 

* When an important proposal comes from a Local Government it is open 
to an Under-Secretary to make the attractive suggestion that it should be 
referred for opinion to all Local Governments in India. This is constantly 
done, and the effect is to defer all action for about two years. 
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a lady doctor, deprived of final discretion in settling the number of order- 
lies to its police school, and liable to be overruled on the situation of a 
staircase erected in a Government bungalow and on the rent charge to be 
levied from its occupant, is evidently a useless excrescence upon the 
system of administration in India. ... The steady absorption of the 
powers of this Government by the Government of India has now reached 
a@ point at which measures are required either to restore its authority in 
local matters or to replace it by a less costly form of administration.‘ 


The effect of centralisation is not only paralysing to progres- 
sive Local Governments, but is destructive of the responsibility of 
local officers and disturbing to the people of India. 


The effect on the people of India is pernicious. They go to the local 
officers about a certain business, and find that it rests with ithe Local 
Government. If they get as far as the Local Government they find it is 
the affair of the Government of India. The Government of India is far 
off, and no one can tell who in any particular matter is the Government 
of India. They have no belief or trust in an impersonal Government 
which they cannot see, or know, or approach, and they regard it as a 
blindly moving machine propelled by an unknown force. . . . Much of 
the indifference to the authority of Government which is now growing up 
and spreading unrest throughout India may be traced to this source. 
All this is done in the name of efficiency, but the efficiency is unreal... . 
The idea that the population of India is a plastic mass which can be 
moulded into any forms theoretically desirable must be abandoned. New 
forces are arising and gathering strength, which will make elasticity 
essential to the continuance of British rule* ~ 


That it is impossible for the Central Government to keep in 
close touch with local conditions in a country so vast and so 
diversified as India has long been realised, and the advances made 
in recent years rendered the need of decentralisation more and 
more urgent. To know one Province thoroughly is as much as 
the most hard-working and earnest official can hope for ; to know 
all India is impossible. Moreover, the Government of India is 
almost entirely constructed of Provincial officers, and there is no 
guarantee that at any period it will contain men of greater ability 
than are to be found with Provincial Governments. 

Lord Dalhousie was strongly of opinion that the central 
control should never be ‘exerted in petty interference with the 
local administration of the Presidencies,’ such as has now become 
a habit. He pointed out that his two colleagues, members of the 
Bengal Civil Service, ‘could know nothing about the local legis- 
lation required for Madras and Bombay.’ John Bright held 
strong views as to the form of Government which should be given 
to India : 

* Memorandum by the Government of Bombay. 
5 My Government did not confine itself to criticism, but made carefully 
considered proposals for decentralisation as between the Government of India 


and Provincial Governments, as well as 1054 suggestions for the delegation of 
functions among its officers, 
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I would propose [he said *] that we should have Presidencies and not 
an Empire. ...I would propose to have at least five Presidencies in 
India. . . . I will take the Presidency of Madras as an illustration. .. . 
It has a Governor and a Council. I would give to it a Governor and a 
Council still, but would confine their duties to the Presidency of Madras, 
and I would treat it just as if Madras was the only portion of India 
connected with this country. I would have its finance, its taxation, its 
justice, and its police departments, as well as its public works and military 
department, precisely the same as if it were a State having no connexion 
with any other part of India. 


Such a Constitution for India, involving the abolition of the 
Viceroy, is manifestly impossible. Bright naturally overlooked 
military defence and frontier questions, which alone would 
necessitate the continuance of a Central Government; but there 
are other functions of the greatest importance which can be per- 
formed only by a central authority. The Government of India 
must always remain ; but it must be freed from dutie which it is 
unfit to discharge, and be rendered able to give adequate con- 
sideration to matters now frequently neglected or ill-considered 
by reason of its absorption in petty details. It is further necessary 
that the functions of the Viceroy’s Council, some of which have 
tended to lapse in recent years, should be revived. 

Sir Alfred Lyall, as a Lieutenant-Governor, had suffered from 


injudicious interference and well knew the waste of effort entailed 
in resisting it. Writing in 1889, he pointed out that ‘ Provincial 
decentralisation, subordinate Home Rule, is obviously the right 
way of managing our unwieldy Empire; and all the departments 
should be. entirely, under.the; joel Governments.’ ‘ Over- 


centralisation, ’- wrote» Lord,Cnamgr,,./i8s-a danger which should 


be carefully shunned.’ snot ny art? 

Similar opinions by other thoughtful students of Indian polity 
could be quoted, and when a Royal Commission was appointed 
in September 1907 * hopes that necessary changes were at length 
in sight were aroused. These hopes were disappointed. The 
terms of Reference of the Commission were most unfortunate. 


It was directed 


to inquire into the relations now existing for financial and administra- 
tive purposes between the Supreme Government and the various Provincial 
Governments, and between the Provincial Governments and the authorities 
subordinate to them,*® and to report whether by measures of decentralisa- 
tion or otherwise these relations can be simplified and improved and the 
system of Government better adapted both to meet the requirements and 
promote the welfare of the different Provinces, and, without impairing its 


® Speech in 1858 on transfer of Government to the Crown. 


’ Edinburgh Review, January 1908. 
* Lord Morley very kindly offered me a seat on this Commission, which I 


accepted, but resigned on appointment as Governor of Bombay. 
® The italics are mine. 
D2 
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. strength and unity, to bring the executive power into closer touch with 
local conditions. , 


It was plainly the duty of the Home Government to settle the 
general lines of high policy and to ask advice as to details.‘ A 
worthy examination of the relations between the Supreme 
Government and the Provincial Governments would alone have 
taxed the energies of the strongest body that could have been set 
up. To add to the inquiry the relations of the Provincial Govern- 
ments to their innumerable subordinate officials was to ensure the 
fiasco which occurred. The Commission asked nearly 46,000 
questions and filled ten large volumes with evidence much of 
which is valueless. It spread its activities all over the little com- 
plexities of District and Taluka administration down to the humble 
duties of the village kulkurni, and it finally surrounded itself by 
mountains of detail which effectually obscured clear vision. As 
regards the main question, it was unable to arrive at any definite 
conclusion, and it ignored the many federal systems now in opera- 
tion which might have served as guides to statesmanlike recom- 
mendations. ‘In India,’ it declared, ‘the Provincial Govern- 
ments are and should remain subject to the general control of 
the Government of India in all respects," and their functions 
should be variable by the Central Government or by the Secretary 
of State as circumstances require.’ This idea of authority 
wobbling from side to side in accordance with temporary ex- 
pediency or the caprices of individuals is fatal to all sound 
administration, and peculiarly unsuited to the requirements and 
to the ingrained sentiments of Eastern peoples. Nevertheless 
the Report of the Commission contains useful information, which 
diligent inquirers may be able to extract, and some sound sugges- 
tions which might have been adopted without delay.’ 

Tf the reforms of Lords Morley and Minto, conferring substan- 
tial privileges upon the enlarged Provincial Legislative Councils, 
had been accompanied by wise and clear measures of decentralisa- 
tion great advantages would have followed. The work of the 
new Councils would have been invested with actuality. Real 
responsibilities, financial and other, would have been thrown upon 
them. Provincial politics would have developed, resulting in 
emulation certain to promote progress. The steam-roller policy 
would have ended, and the more advanced Provinces would not 
have been held in check to suit the pace of the more backward. 





































1° This misuse of Commissions and Committees has become common. 
11 The italics are mine. 

12 The handling of the Report by the Government of India was amazing. 
I begged that it might be treated as a whole. Instead, two or three paragraphs 
were selected and circulated to all Local Governments for opinion. At intervals 
of months other paragraphs were similarly selected, and this process is still 
going on, while important points are not yet settled. 
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Some experimental measures might have been tried, which, if 
unsuccessful, would have done little harm within the limits of 
a Provincial area, while, if proved satisfactory, they could be 
extended. All-India legislation on matters not within the proper 
sphere of a Central Government is necessarily a compromise 
which cannot exactly suit the needs of any Province, while 
All-India experiments are dangerous. 

With the issue of the abortive report of the Royal Commission 
the question of decentralisation languished, and a paragraph in 
the Durbar Dispatch of the Government of India, made public in 
December 1911, created much surprise except among the few who 
knew its genesis. In this dispatch the Government of India 
informed the Secretary of State that 


The only possible solution of the difficulty would appear to be gradually 
to give the Provinces a larger measure of self-government, until at last 
India would consist of a number of administrations, autonomous in all 
Provincial affairs, with the Government of India above them all and 
possessing the power to interfere in cases of mis-government, but ordinarily 
restricting their functions to matters of Imperial concern. 


In this sentence, recalling the views of Lord Dalhousie and 
John Bright, the greatest constitutional need of India is clearly 
set forth ; but five years have elapsed and no action has been taken. 
Meanwhile the paralysing effects of centralisation in the military 
department of India have been painfully demonstrated in the 
conduct of the operations in Mesopotamia, with which another 
Royal Commission is dealing.** I do not mean that all the 
scandals now under investigation can thus be explained; but 
without a doubt the centralisation of military details at Simla 
and the inadequate powers vested in local military and civil 
authorities were important contributory causes. The signatories 
of the recent political manifesto consider that 


The Provincial Governments should be made autonomous, as stated 
in the Government of India’s despatch dated August 25, 1911. 
. 


I entirely agree with them ; but I am not sure that they realise 
decentralisation as the only conceivable means of paving the 
way to real self-government in the distant future. 

The main obstacles to decentralisation arise from two sources : 
‘The natural tendency of strong secretariats to absorb functions 
more appropriate to subordinate authorities,’** and the India 
Office. The Secretariat at Simla has grown into a very large and 
powerful body largely occupied in doing over again, with imperfect 
knowledge and at great expense, work which is the proper 

18 The complete reorganisation of the system of administration and executive 
command of the Army in India will need immediate attention when peace is 


restored. 
4 Report of the Royal Commission. 
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function of the Local Governments. This leads to congestion 
and to delays which are sometimes serious; but it will require 
a very strong Viceroy to reduce his secretariat to the compara- 
tively small body necessary to deal effectively with All-India 
matters. To the India Office, correspondence with one authority 
in India may appear to save trouble; but the smooth transaction 
of business would be greatly facilitated if letters relating to local 
matters were addressed to the Governments responsible, while in 
the case of Parliamentary questions answers would be obtained 
more quickly and with first-hand knowledge. 

Next in importance to decentralisation among the changes 
imperatively required in the administration of India is the reform 
of the India Office, the procedure of which has grown up in 
haphazard fashion out of the rule of the East India Company 
and the powers which accrued to the President of the Board of 
Control, and has no parallel in any other Department of State. 
The nineteen Indian reformers desire the abolition of the India 
Council, which they seem to regard as derogatory to their dignity, 
because no such Council exists at the Colonial Office. They are 
probably unaware that the creation of an Advisory Council for the 
Colonial Secretary has frequently been urged, and that if it were 
well composed the Dominions would not be likely to object. 
Their complaint has been that their differing conditions and 
interests have not always been sufficiently recognised owing to 
the want of personal knowledge on the part of the officials of the 
Colonial Office. Even when such knowledge is available at the 
India Office it is not used to the best advantage, and it is some- 
times out of date. Recent tendencies have been in the direction 
of reducing the powers of the India Council and of conferring too 
much influence upon officials who know India only on paper. 
That the India Office is not in sufficiently close touch with the 
needs and conditions of the country is realised by all who have 
-had the honour to hold office in India, and I regard the reorganisa- 
tion of this Department of State as one of the principal reforms 
now urgently required." The Indian reformers propose to 
deprive the India Office of all personal knowledge of India except 
the limited experience of some fraction of the country which 
might be possessed by a single Indian Joint Under-Secretary. 
This would be disastrous to the interests of the Indian peoples. 

Another reform, discussed for years and powerfully supported, 
still awaits decision. India.in the past has produced some great 
soldiers whose spirits live in the families of her warlike races. It 
cannot be right that no military career should be open to Indians 
able to prove their military capacity. At Simla in 1909 I pressed 
this question on Lord Kitchener, who was unwilling at that time 








































15 Some years ago I drew up by request a memorandum on the reorganisa- 
tion of the India Office, but I have never heard of it since. 
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to go further than the establishment of a training school for 
selected native officers of the Indian Army, which appeared to 
me to be an inadequate measure. Other proposals have been 
made and are doubtless under consideration, but prompt action is 
required. When Lord Curzon established the Imperial Cadet 
Corps a first step was taken in the direction of giving military 
education to the sons of Princes and Chiefs of the warrior classes ; 
but no further action followed after his departure from India, and 
the fact that the Cadet Corps was placed under the Indian 
Foreign Office has perhaps militated against progress. It is now 
necessary to improve the system of education at the Rajkumar 
Colleges and to pass boys into the Cadet Corps, where sound mili- 
tary training should be imparted on broader lines than the present 
curriculum. The most promising cadets should be selected by the 
Viceroy, and should receive commissions in the Army from H.M. 
the King on the recommendation of the Secretary of State. Their 
further progress should depend upon merit alone, and those who 
show the best military qualities should be able to reach high 
rank after passing through the Indian Staff College. Among the 
present native officers some men of the right stamp, scions of the 
old nobility, can be found who should also be eligible for commis- 
sions after a course of training. It might be desirable to open 
another door through Sandhurst to the sons of Chiefs educated 
at public schools in this country; but commissions should be 
confined to those proved to possess the true soldier-like instincts. 
The process must be gradual, begining on a small scale. There 
are eleven officers now at the Front with commissions in the 
Indian Land Forces, one of whom has received the Military 
Cross for gallantry. Another is serving as a Staff Officer with the 
Indian Cavalry, and others are well known to me._ All these 
officers, if recommended by their generals, should receive commis- 
sions in the Army at once as the first step in inaugurating the 
new departure.** No such measures will give satisfaction to the 
Memorialists, who look to competitive examinations, which are 
beginning to be regarded with disfavour here and which in India 
too often mean the triumph of the unfit. The Rajput clans do 
not produce book scholars; but they inherit through many cen- 
turies the instincts of military discipline and of leadership. 

The political reformers until recently objected to railways, 
which, they said, drained the resources of India and impoverished 
the country. This fallacy is no longer heard in the land. The 
real people of India quickly discovered that railways brought them 
great advantages. They take a keen interest in projects for local 
light lines, and will even invest hoarded money in them. The 

26 Ruling chiefs cannot follow a military career; but those who have given 
their services at the Front might receive substantive commissions from the 
Crown. 
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attitude of the political intelligentsia has therefore changed, and 
a large expansion of industries is demanded, which without a 
great railway system would be futile. The result has been the 
appointment of another Commission, which is surveying the 
resources of India, collating much information already existing, 
and will make recommendations as to the best means of 
encouraging new undertakings. 

The natural wealth of India is great and varied. There is” 
nothing to prevent expansion of industrial activity except want 
of enterprise and of practical scientific knowledge. The important 
cotton industry was started by Europeans; but the Parsis of 
Bombay were quick to realise the opportunities, and were followed 
by Hindu and Mahommedan men of action and of business 
capacity. This industry now tends to pass mainly into Indian 
hands. Other industries, which British officials frequently initiate 
and always encourage,’’ are springing up. ‘The great enter- 
prises, planned and begun by the late Jamsetji Nusserwanji Tata 
and worthily carried out by his sons, show what can be achieved 
by a combination of Eastern imagination with ‘the Western 
faculty of analysing hard facts and appreciating their bearing,’** 
which he possessed in a marked degree. The way is wide open 
to other Indians to follow in the footsteps of this great captain of 
industry ; but the attractions of politics have absorbed minds 
which might have been usefully employed for the advancement 
of India, and the painful revelations which followed the failure 
of a large number of Indian banks have tended to shake confidence 
in swadeshi ventures. 

While the expansion of manufacturing industries is steadily 
proceeding, the main industry of India is and must always be 
that of the land, and nothing that Government has accomplished 
is of greater importance to the life of the people than the en- 
couragement of agriculture. By means of colleges for teaching 
and research, by demonstration farms, and by the establishment 
of co-operative societies the foundations of the prosperity of the 
masses are being surely laid.’* The initiative is due wholly to 
Government; but although the political intelligentsia show 
singularly little interest in such matters,” there is an increasing 
number of patriotic Indians who are actively working to assist 
their countrymen in the most practical and hopeful directions. 
Such men realise, with the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, that the 

17 T strove Lard to help every sound project brought to my notice, and I 
lost no opportunity of speaking on these subjects. 

18 Speech on unveiling a bust of Mr. Tata. 

%® See a very interesting paper by Mr. James Mackenna, I.C.8. Journal of 
the Royal Society of Arts, June 9, 1916. 

7° When the degree of B.Ag. was first instituted in Bombay, the principal 
anxiety of the early students at the College of Agriculture was as to whether 
they would also be permitted to take the degree of LL.B. as a jis aller. 
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rayat is ‘the most important man in India’ and that the pro- 
duction of the land is the gauge of the prosperity of the country. 
Government can do much by its vast irrigation works, which will 
perhaps be the finest monuments of our rule, and by spending 
liberally on agricultural education and research. Good progress 
is being made, and every year adds to the areas placed beyond 
the reach of famine. Indians of no great age have told me that 
they see distinct improvement in the condition of the cultivators ; 
but their heavy indebtedness, which is largely due to inherited 
social customs and to the classes which prey upon them, delays 
their advancement. Co-operative societies, supported and 
extended by the help of Indians who understand the real needs 
of their country, will in time relieve the burden of debt,” and the 
Provincial Councils, when they receive adequate powers, may 
give earnest attention to the problems of the land.** Meanwhile 
the jeremiads, frequently administered for political purposes to 
credulous persons, should be absolutely disregarded.** Famine 
and plague still cause periodic loss and suffering to the toilers ; but 
the first is now dealt with more promptly and effectively than ever 
before, and the second has been mitigated by the prophylactic 
serum,”* to which the people are becoming accustomed. The 
appalling devastation which occurred in pre-British days is no 
longer possible. 

The Indian sun softens the hardships borne by the peasantry 
in rigorous climates, and in years of good rainfall there are pro- 
bably no happier people than the simple and kindly villagers 
who form the vast bulk of the population.” Here is a pleasant 
picture of a remote territory at present untouched by political 
agitation. Kumaun, the huge district between the plains of the 
Ganges and the Tibetan border, celebrated last October the 
centenary of British rule, which replaced chaos by peaceful 
progress. 


The country had already been wasted by internal conflict when invaders 
—first the Rohillas from the Gantt; and later the Gurkas from the East—- 








1. It is eal aly to note , that one of the nineteen reformers is a persistent 
detractor of co-operative societies. 

22 Co-operation may also be valuable in keeping alive the old handicrafts of 
India, though some of them must, as in other countries, be displaced by the 
increasing use of power-driven machinery. The hereditary skill of the weaver 
is a marvel, and the hand loom for some classes of work can beat the machine; 
but only the spread of the co-operative system can release the weavers from the 
servitude of debt. 

** The appreciation of the value of land in non-irrigated areas is a significant 
fact. | 

** ‘The introduction of the Haffkine serum was sedulously exploited by the 
Indian agitators ; but the common sense of the people is now prevailing, and 
even the inoculation of animals against disease is making steady progress. 

75 See Sir George Birdwood’s classic ‘ Maratha plough’ in Sva, Lee-Warner, 
1915. 
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completed its destruction. The last century has witnessed a steady 
restoration and development of civilised life, until to-day there is a 
prosperous and contented population, free to interest itself in the practical 
realisation of schemes which not very long ago would have seemed 
ridiculously impossible.** 


At the Durbar held in honour of ‘the occasion, Sir James 
Meston was able to say to the leaders of the people : ‘You have — 
sent your sons and your brothers to fight. You have discouraged 
agitation and excitement in your villages. You have kept down 
sectarian jealousies, and maintained peace and order within your 
boundaries. You have helped in a very special way towards 
victory.’ Kumaun is the home of the Garhwali regiments, which 
have greatly distinguished themselves, and of somie of the Gurkas, 
whose fighting qualities have again been displayed. 

The Indian village suffers in many cases from acute caste 
divisions; but it is an ancient institution, and although the 
Panchayat form of rural self-government was never universal, 
it is well worthy of rehabilitation. My Government informed the 
Royal Commission on Decentralisation that we were prepared to 
move at once in this direction, and I caused the whole question 
to be examined and a Bill to be drafted. What has since happened 
I do not know ; but this is one of the many matters that can only 
be dealt with by unfettered Provincial Legislatures. 

The great part which Indians are now playing in the Adminis- 
tration is not in the least realised in this country. The Royal 
Commission on the Public Services will doubtless recommend an 
extension of Indian appointments. This can be done in some 
cases with advantage if the selection is carefully made after due 
probation and if competitive examinations are abandoned as the 
final test ; but nothing of this nature will bring the smallest abate- 
ment of the present unrest. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal and other 
‘advanced ’ nationalist leaders have in the past scorned such con- 
cessions and have advocated a boycott of Government service. 

Local government is passing entirely into Indian hands, 
subject to mild supervision, and my Government made a marked 
advance in this direction. The success of these Indian bodies 
naturally varies, and in some cases the interests of the people 
suffer,”” but when suitable chairmen can be found and politics are 
not introduced, good work is done, and I regard them as valuable 
training-schools in public affairs and citizenship. 

I have endeavoured to indicate some of the changes which, in 
the interests of the real people of India, are now required ; but 
more important than administrative reforms is the selegion of 


** I'he Indiaman, November 24, 1916. 
27 The proceedings of the Municipal Council of Ahmedabad became so 
notoriously improper that its supersession caused no adverse comment. 
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the men who represent Britain in India. I am so old-fashioned as 
to regret that Haileybury was abolished as the training college 
of the Indian Civil Service. The advantages of bringing together 
the young men, British and Indian, who are destined to undertake 
the heavy responsibilities of guiding the progress of India towards 
nationhood are, I believe, beyond all question.** Association at 
college creates esprit de corps, cements friendships, and imparts 
the mutual knowledge which is valuable to men who will be scat- 
tered widely while performing analogous duties. A common 
training rubs off social angles and enables a real knowledge of the 
history, conditions, and sentiments of the people of India to be 
_ acquired, while it eliminates the crammer who is too often indis- 
pensable. The abolition of Coopers Hill as a preparation for the 
engineering service of India was decided upon against the advice 
of the Government of India, and was a great mistake.” A career 
in India offers the finest of all opportunities for serving the Empire 
and working for the good of her quickly responsive peoples ; but 
intellectual qualifications can never suffice. The heart counts for 
more than the head in the awakening East, and frank manliness, 
broad human sympathies, and the absence of all race prejudices 
are essential if trust in our rule is to be maintained and streng- 
thened. Among the many thousands of our young men who are 
gallantly upholding the national honour in the Field there may 
be some who, returning when the War ends with a quickened 
sense of duty owed to the Empire, will crave for wider responsi- 
bilities than a life at home can promise. Such men, disciplined 
and trained to self-sacrifice, may be attracted to India and may 
help to fulfil the increasing need of cool-headed, patient, and firm 
leaders of men.*® It would be well if no Briton went to India 
without some knowledge of her wonderful past and of the religious 
customs and ways of life of her fascinating peoples. There can 
be no true sympathy without knowledge, and the insularity of 
some English men and women in India not only debars them 
from such social intercourse as Indian etiquette permits, but 
excludes them from a whole world of vivid interest. The influence 
for good which our women can exercise has been strikingly shown 
in many instances, and it is open to everyone who lives in India 

to make Indian friends who will never forget acts of kindliness. 
It has been the fate of India always to be ruled by aliens. 


7® A special Indian College at Oxford or Cambridge would be the ideal 
institution. 

7° I write with knowledge as I was a member of the original staff of 
Coopers Hill, where I served for nearly nine years, while for five and a half 
years I held the portfolio of Public Works in the Government of Bombay. 

°° The deferred appointments in the Indian Civil Service until two years 
after the war are to be reserved for such men. 
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From the dim past, when Mongols, Aryans, Greeks, Scythians, 
Huns, Arabs, and Afghans poured into the vast peninsula, dis- 
placing and changing the primitive Dravidian civilisation, down 
to the invasions of Mahmoud of Ghazni, which were the pre- 
cursors of Moslem conquest, a long succession of kingdoms rose 
and fell. ‘ Asiatic dynasties,’ wrote Gibbon, ‘ present one un- 
ceasing round of valour, greatness, discord, degeneracy, and 
decay.’ The great Mogul Empire had completed this round and 
was crumbling into ruin before the foundations of British power 
were laid by Clive **; but only since the transfer of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Crown in 1858 has British rule been fully 
and finally established. ‘I trust,’ said Lord Dalhousie before 
leaving India in 1856, ‘ we shall still feel that all we have yet 
done must be regarded as no more than the first beginnings of 
greater things that are to come.’ 

Less than sixty years—a brief day in the long history of India 
—have passed since the direct responsibilities of Government 
were assumed by the British Crown. Peace has reigned; far 
‘greater things’ than Lord Dalhousie could have foreseen have 
been accomplished, and more are in steady and sure progress. 
Meanwhile a party of violence has arisen which aims at the 
destruction of British rule, and a larger party, professing consti- 
tutional methods, is actively endeavouring to extort concessions 
which would render that rule impossible and would lead to general 
anarchy. It may be inevitable that men to whom we have taught 
the shibboleths of democracy should desire to set up a government 
by themselves which would flagrantly violate its first principles. 
As I have pointed out, the system of education which we have 
created is largely to blame, and we have no right to complain of 
what may be, in the circumstances, a natural evolution. 

The accumulating effects of political agitation in India have 
been most ably described by Sir Valentine Chirol, and the story 
is dark with many tragedies. The murderer of Mr. Jackson,* a 
ripe scholar, full of knowledge of old Indian literature and devoted 
to the people, explained the cause of his crime. He said : 


I read of many instances of oppression in the Kesari, the Rashtramat, 
the Kal, and other newspapers. I think that by killing sahibs we people 
can get justice. I never got injustice myself, nor did anyone I know. 
I now regret killing Mr. Jackson. I killed a good man causelessly. 


The statement of the bomb assassin who killed two English 
ladies at Muzafforpur was exactly similar : 


*1 But for the growth of British power, the Marathas would have arisen 
upon the ruins of the Mogul Empire, and the ‘unceasing round’ would have 
begun again. 

*2 Mr. Jackson was shot at a farewell entertainment given to him by his 
Indian friends at Nasik. 
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I came of my own initiative, having read in various papers things 
which incited me to come to this determination. These papers were the 
Sandhya, Hitabadi, Jugantur, and many others. They wrote of great 
Zoolum done to India by the British Government. Besides reading the 
papers, I heard the lectures of Bepin Pal, Surendranath Bannerjea, 
Gisputty Kabyatirtha, and others. 


There is not a political crime that has stained the fair fame 
of India which has not been caused by misrepresentations acting 
upon excitable minds, and in the grim annals of Indian agitation 
there is nothing so cruel as the use which has been made of young 
students. In Bengal, the schools were turned to account as boy- 
cotting agencies at the fime of the partition, and the enemies of 
British rule thus obtained ‘a far-reaching machinery for dis- 
seminating poison which has ruined many a life and brought 
misery to many a respectable home.’** In the Anglo-vernacular 
schools of this Presidency, ‘ sometimes the association of teachers 
and pupils has been for seditious and criminal purposes; fre- 
quently the younger teachers are the inspirers and directors of 
political outrage.’ Elsewhere the same process is at work and, 
even where there is no criminal intent, the diversion of young 
minds from the studies which poor parents may have loaded 
themselves with debt to provide is too often the cause of failure 
and the wreck of careers which might have been useful to India. 
Most wisely the late Mr. Gokhale condemned the participation 
of students in political movements * : 


Our young men [he said **] must make up their minds that there is 
no alternative to British rule not only now, but for a long time to come, 
and that any attempts to disturb it are bound to recoil on their own 
heads. . . . Its continuance means the continuance of that peace and 
order which it alone can maintain in present circumstances, and with 
which our best interests—among them those of our growing nationality— 
are bound up. 


The last generation produced some earnest social reformers, 
and at its start the ‘ National Congress’ interested itself in social 
questions. The growing tide of political agitation tends more 
and more to submerge the high aspirations of the men who sought 
to raise India to nationhood, and who were violently attacked by 
the leaders of the so-called ‘ national’ party. While the teaching 
of true reformers like Ram Mohun Roy,** Keshub Chunder Sen, 
Ranade, and Tagore makes slow way, the aggressive tenets of 


3* The Times Educational Supplement, December 7, 1916. 

** Address to the Students’ Brotherhood at Bombay. See also the sane 
and weighty Convocation address given at the University of Madras on Novem- 
ber 23 last by Syed Hussain Bilgrami, C.S.I., late member of the India 
Council. 

*5 The difference between the present conditions in India and in Persia is 
the measure of the results of British rule. 

*° The founder of the Brahmo Samaj. 
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the Arya Samaj, which base ‘the claims of Aryan—i.e. Hindu— 
supremacy on the Vedas as the ultimate source of human and 
Divine wisdom,’*’ were quickly turned to political account and 
spread widely throughout Northern India. We have abolished 
Thagi and Sati, which claimed religious sanction; but in our 
anxiety to respect ancient religious customs and superstitions we 
have left untouched some horrible rités which lurk in the back 
eddies of Hinduism. To remove these dark blots upon Indian © 
civilisation we look to Indian opinion ; but the political leaders 
give no sign, and the grossest obscenities have sometimes been 
invoked to serve political purposes. Social reforms have been 
almost completely banished from their platform, and they have 
frequently attacked measures directed to the well-being of the 
people. Scholarship, literature and science languish, and work of 
many kinds which should be undertaken by Indian researchers 
falls to Europeans or is neglected. Many hopeful movements, 
supported by earnest and patriotic Indians, fail to make them- 
selves felt because of the noisy declamation of the politicians, and 
it is just to say that the progress of India is being directly and 
indirectly retarded by what Lord Morley once described as 
‘crying for the moon.’ 

The effect of the reforms of 1909 was, as I have explained, to 
give to educated Indian opinion full powers of reasoned expression 
in Council, while retaining, as Mr. Gokhale admitted to be essen- 
tial, the ultimate power in our hands. It can no longer be said 
that Indians have no constitutional means of making their wishes 
known to Government, and that they are therefore driven to 
outside agitation. The practical result has been disappointing, 
because constructive proposals have been few and far between, 
and the necessity for basing opinions upon a full knowledge of 
facts in place of relying on loose rhetoric has not been generally 
accepted. The political result has been nil according to the 
Memorialists, since they permit themselves to declare that the 
Indian peoples have been ‘reduced . . . to a state of utter help- 
lessness’” by the measures which all friends of India regarded as 
harbingers of pegce and of hope. At the same time the Viceroy is 
informed that, while ‘India does not claim any reward for her 
loyalty ’ during the War, there will be ‘ bitter disappointment and 
great discontent’ unless such changes as the Memorialists suggest 
are adopted as soon as peace returns, and all ‘ the beneficent effects 
of participation in common danger, overcome by common efforts, 
will soon disappear, leaving no record behind save the painful 
memory of unrealised expectations.’ We have here an unmistake- 
able threat, and although there must be more than 300 millions 


37 Indian Unrest. 
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of people in India who have never heard the names of the signa- 
tories, and who have no after-the-war ‘expectations’ other than 
vague bazaar rumours of coming boons which may have been 
-circulated of set purpose, incalculable mischief may be started if 
the situation is not handled with calm determination. 

It must be remembered that secret activities have not ceased 
during the War, and while the evidence of German agency may 
not be clear,** grave suspicion attaches to the sources from which 
the considerable sums employed have been obtained. As The 
Indiaman has recently explained,** there is no doubt that a cam- 
paign of sedition is being carefully planned. The Rheinisch- 
Westfalische Zeitung, a daily paper controlled by the Krupp firm, 
admits that the Government of India is ‘ more or less on the 
alert,’ and that the removal of German missionaries from ‘their 
spheres of usefulness’ is a drawback; but substitutes can be 
found, and ‘a vigorous patriotism, coupled with an active brain 
and the desire for freedom,’ will provide the desired opportunities, 
while ‘religious and national fanaticism’ in the case of Moslems, 
and ideas of ‘ solidarity ’ in that of Hindus, can be turned to good 
account. The Tdgliche Rundschau, of Berlin, proclaims it 
‘necessary that, before the end of the War, a German-Indian 
Association be called into being that shall deprive England of her 
remaining influence in India.’ With this aid, the Indian can 
‘eventually rid himself for ever of the oppressive British yoke ’— 
and find freedom in the arms of the murderers and slave-drivers 
of the small nations of Europe. There are symptoms in India 
which might be regarded as indicating that this programme is 
already in operation, and at least it is clear that the Germans- 
have accurate knowledge of the machinery which is creating 
unrest in India. The stealthy propaganda which has been carried 
out for some years in India, Great Britain, America, Canada, and 
other countries ,*° in its well-considered adaptation of means to ends 
and its calculated appeals to different classes of men and women, 
bears a striking resemblance to the best German models. 

Every member of the British Empire, except India, is suffer- 
ing under the heavy strain of war, and is learning the great 
lessons of self-sacrifice. Tasks of immense difficulty, fraught 
with tremendous issues, demand the whole energies of Govern- 
ment. The Germans are making a determined effort for Eastern 
dominion, and the whole future of India is at stake. This is the 


3* In the extraordinary case of the Komagatu Maru, the inquiry elicited no 
positive evidence of German complicity, but there were certain highly suspicious 
features 

3° November 17, 1916. 

«° Even in Denmark lectures have been given by an Indian, which promul- 
gated the most shameless untruths, and another emissary was sent to Mauritius 
to stir up rebellion among the sugar-growers. 
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moment selected by a small group of politicians, whose total 
electorates number a few thousands in hundreds of millions, to 
advance the claims of their party to assume control of the Govern- 


ment of India. Their action might well arouse general resent- 
ment; but I trust that it will be understood that they do not . 


speak for the real people, and that all educated Indians who 
follow the convulsion which is occurring in the outside world will, 


at heart, regard this manifestation of personal ambitions as - 


untimely, and unworthy of the best traditions of India and of the 
courtly consideration for others which marks the true Indian 
character. Perhaps, however, it is an advantage that we should 
know the immediate aims of the party which has been called 
Moderate. The theory that. we must deal out concessions to the 
Moderates in order to keep them clear of the Extremists is now 
shown to be worthless. The liberal reforms of Lords Morley and 
Minto had this object, and before full advantage has been taken 
of them some Moderates under the influence of Extremists are 
demanding a revolution. 

In bygone days our Government in India may have been 
peremptory. That has ended, and we shall not meet impossible 
demands by a bald non possumus. It will be easy to explain in 
terms which will appeal to every thoughtful Indian why we, as 
custodians of the peace of the Indian peoples, cannot accept these 
demands. The whole history of India shows what happens when 
the existing Government is weakened. The great Mutiny covered 
only a small part of the area of India; but there were large 
adjacent districts in which the authority of Government lapsed 
for the time, and Sir Alfred Lyall recorded what he saw in such 


@ Case : 
Every man does what is right in his own eyes; villages are fighting 
against villages, Hindu Rajputs against Mussalmans, and petty chiefs 
starting in every direction. 


Indian conditions were visibly lapsing into the state of hopeless 
chaos in which we found them. Sir A. Lyall tells the story of 
a battle between 3000 Jats and 2000 Mahommedans of his own 
district, and notes that the victors were on the best of terms with 
the English civil officers, who remained at their posts but had 
become powerless. The Mutiny is still within living remem- 
brance, and its lessons cannot yet be forgotten. We know exactly 
what will happen directly the right hand of Government is 
paralysed, and we shall be false to our sacred trust if, by political 
concessions, we allow the sceptre to be taken from us, until in 
the distant future we can transfer it to an Indian nation trained 
and fitted for self-government. 

I have indicated the changes which I earnestly trust will be 
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made when peace returns. I hope much from the gradual esta- 
blishment of the federal system, with council government in all 
Provinces, which the Government of India advocated in 1911. 
Even the grave evils of the present educational system might thus 
find remedies now impracticable. In favourable circumstances, 
an autonomous Province might succeed in creating a real univer- 
sity which produced great scholars and statesmen, leaders in 
science and research, and captains of industry. Such an institu- 
tion would certainly be copied by other Provinces. Or, again, a 
progressive legislature might make the great experiment, on which 
Japan has decided, of adopting the Roman character, which would 
rapidly render the whole Province literate and would save much 
expenditure.** This also would quickly be imitated throughout 
India. These may be dreams; but it is at least certain that 
Provincial autonomy would tend to concentrate Indian minds on 
the practical questions affecting the welfare of the people, would 
speed the advance of India, and would ultimately render self- 
government, Province by Province, a smooth and easy 
transition. 

Our forefathers have left us the burden of a tremendous 
responsibility, and our fitness to bear it will be severely tested in 
the years to come. Danger plainly threatens in India, where 
manufactured unrest among naturally excitable peoples, who may 
find no antidote to the poison instilled into them, can lead only to 
one result. The most hateful duty of Government—repression— 
is then inevitable. Centuries of the history of Eastern nations, 
and the bloodstained annals of pre-British India especially, teach 
the same lesson. Signs of weakness in government are certain 
to bring about a transfer of allegiance, which, unless power is 
quickly grasped by a new and a strong hand, involves widespread 
ruin. There is no power that could replace the British Raj in 
India, unless German ambitions could be fulfilled, and as the 
whole life of India turns upon our Government, its fall would 
bring about a catastrophe deeper and darker than that which 
followed the break-up of the Mogul Empire. That is why, 
thinking only of the welfare of the people, I am driven to the 
conclusion that a strong, stable, and truly paternal Government 
is, and must be for many years, their only real safeguard and 
their one hope of attaining nationhood. It follows, as the night 
the day, that political concessions extorted by agitation and 
menace are necessarily dangerous because they alienate and alarm 
the masses and their real leaders, who are the inheritors of the 
best traditions of old India. I would give the English-educated 


*! Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Monier Williams advocated the substitution 
of Roman ckaracters in place of between 500 and 1000 types of the syllabary 
which must be mastered before reading is possible. 
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class the fullest powers of expression, which I believe they now 
possess. I would plead for their co-operation in every measure 
taken for the public good, and employ them in any position for 
which they show complete fitness. But I would say frankly that 
the sceptre shall not pass until an Indian nation has arisen, and 
that unhappily some of them are adding greatly to the difficulties 
of that consummation. 
















shall always cherish affectionate regard for the people who showed 
me sympathy and whom I earnestly strove to serve and to under- 
stand. I firmly believe that their best interests are in peril, and 
in the spirit of true friendship I have written these words alike 
of warning and of encouragement. 

SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 





India is hallowed by the saddest memories of my life, and I 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


THE Commonwealth is compact of problems. In every sphere, 
constitutional, industrial, social, and financial, there are ques- 
tions which impatiently await solution, and which, if not solved 
during the progress of the War, will demand the immediate atten- 
tion of the nation as soon as the pressure of the great pre- 
occupation is relieved. Among them, however, there is one of 
such pre-eminent significance and insistence that it may properly 
be described as the problem of the Commonwealth. It has not 
been created by the War; but, like many others, it has been 
accentuated and forced into prominence by the mighty upheaval 
of the last two years. 

We may indeed count it as not the least of the many blessings 
which after-times will rightly associate with events which to 
contemporaries are full of wormwood and gall, that the British 
peoples throughout the world have been compelled to face, and 
will be compelled to sol.e, this particular Problem of the Common- 
wealth. Should we fail to solve it we shall emerge from the 
present conflict a discomfited and defeated people. However 
decisive our victory in the field, however conclusive the terms we 
may impose upon the enemy, we shall be essentially a beaten 
nation, beaten not by the superior skill and strength of our oppo- 
nents, but, what is infinitely worse, by our own lack of vision, 
by our own ossified conservatism, by our own inability to redeem 
the time and buy up the opportunity. 

The opportunity has not been made or sought by us. On the 
contrary, it has been gratuitously presented to us by the most pro- 
found of the many grave miscalculations of our opponents.. The 
German people—and more particularly the ‘Colonial’ party— 
were beguiled by the fond but confident anticipation that the first 
shot fired in a great European war would be the signal for the 
dissolution of England’s ‘loosely compacted world-Empire.’ 
(The phrase is General Bernhardi’s.) ‘ All the Colonies,’ says 
the same writer, ‘ which are directly subject to English rule are 
primarily exploited in the interest of English industries and Eng- 
lish capital.’ Can we wonder, then, that there should be ‘ in the 
great Colonies’ an ‘agitation for independence’ which it needs 
51 E2 
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but a great war to bring toa dangerous height? In this respect the 
more candid of German publicists have already admitted cruel 
disillusionment. Thus in Mitteleuropa Dr. Friedrich Naumann 
writes : 

The unsystematic character of English Imperialism has often been 
pointed to as a deficiency by theoretical critics among the Germans, and 
people believed that the loosely constructed building would break in pieces 
by reason of the superficiality of the links between its many members. 
But the war has shown, in this case too, that loose threads, when they are 
properly put together, can hold fast. The Empire, geographically so 
varied, spread out on every coast, has remained a unity.' 


And again : 


One of the facts that have become evident in the War is that Australia, 
South Africa, and Canada are English in will and feeling; they have 
their own provincial pride and their inalienable autonomy, but they wish 
to be independent parts of Greater Britain.” 


Dr. Naumann’s apprehension of the facts, so far as it goes, 
is unquestionably correct. The Dominions desire to be indepen- 
dent parts of a Greater Britain. But they desire something more : 
they would be not merely ‘independent parts’ in a great whole, 
but participating partners. The leading statesmen of the 
Dominions have again and again insisted upon this point with 
unmistakeable clearness and emphasis. Speaking early in the 
War at Winnipeg, Sir Robert Borden said : 


It is impossible to believe that the existing status, so far as it concerns 
the control of foreign policy and extra-Imperial relations, can remain as it 
is to-day. All are conscious of the complexity of the problem thus 
presented, but no one need despair of a satisfactory solution, and no one 
can doubt the profound influence which the tremendous events of the past 
few months and those in the immediate future must exercise upon one of 
the most interesting and far-reaching questions ever presented for the 
consideration of statesmen. 


Perhaps even more emphatic—certainly more picturesque— 
was the language used by Mr. Doherty, the Canadian Minister of 
Justice, at Toronto : 


Our recognition of this War as ours, our participation in it, spon- 
taneous and voluntary as it is, determines absolutely once for all that we 
have passed from the status of the protected colony to that of the par- 
ticipating nation. The protected colony was rightly voiceless ; the partici- 
pating nation cannot continue so. The hand that wields the sword of the 
Empire justly holds the sceptre of the Empire ; while the Mother Country 
alone wielded the one, to her alone belonged the other. When as to-day the 
nations of the Empire join in wielding that sword, then must they jointly 
sway that sceptre. 


Scores of passages of similar import might be quoted from the 
recent speeches of Colonial statesmen. It is, therefore, a matter 


' Central Europe (Eng. trans.), p. 184, ? Ibid. p. 206. 
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for gratification that in his first speech as Prime Minister Mr. 
Lloyd George should have announced the summoning, at an early 
date, of an Imperial Conference. The Government intends, it 
would appear, ‘to place the whole position before the Dominions, 
to take counsel with them as to what further action they and we 
should take together in order to achieve an early and complete 
triumph for the ideals they and we have so superbly fought for.’ * 
The new Government may be cordially congratulated upon their 
wise and prompt decision. It is wholly satisfactory as far as it 
goes : but the Conference, it seems, is to be merely a Conference 
ad hoc. Its reference is strictly limited. There is no indication 
that it will be permitted to go to the heart of the ‘ problem of the 
Commonwealth.’ How has that problem arisen? ° 


For many years past the people of this country have in charac- 
teristic British fashion been ‘ muddling along’ with constitutional 
machinery which was obviously outworn, which was admittedly 
inadequate to the requirements of a modern State, and ought 
long ago to have been scrapped. Again and again I have 
been permitted, in the pages of this Review, to call attention to 
some of the many aspects of this constitutional problem. The 
Governmental machine had long since become inadequate if 
regarded only from the point of view of the United Kingdom; 
still more from that of the Empire as a whole. 

It is perhaps worth while to recall the fact that—putting 
aside two recent and ill-considered constitutional amend- 
ments °—we are still living under a Constitution which has under- 
gone no fundamental revision for 116 years. In the year 1800 
Pitt was compelled, partly by the admitted failure of the Home 
Rule experiment popularly known as the ‘Grattan Constitution,’ 
and partly by the Irish rebellion, to effect a legislative union 
between England and Ireland. Under the Act of Union twenty- 
eight Irish Peers elected for life by the members of the Irish 
Peerage were admitted to the House of Lords and 100 Irish 
representatives to the House of Commons. Unitary in intention, 
the Act was partially federal in effect. Already by the Act of 
Union with Scotland (1707) an infusion of federalism had been 
introduced into a Constitution essentially unitary. The Legis- 
lative Union with Ireland strengthened the infusion.* Save for 
the lop-sided makeshifts, to which reference has already been 

* The Times, December 20. 

* Cf., for example, The Machinery of Constitutional Amendment (February 
1911) and The Constitution in Suspense (January 1914), to mention only two. 

5 I refer to the Parliament Act of 1911 and the Home Rule Act. 

* On the federal aspect of the government of the United Kingdom cf. an 


illuminating article contributed to this Review by Mr. Herbert Samuel in 
October 1912. 
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made, there has been no fundamental revision of our Constitution 
since the passing of the Act of Union.’ At that time we had 
recently suffered the loss of our first Colonial Empire, and had, 
as yet, hardly begun to build up the second. A few loyalists had, 
after the secession of the United States, found their way from 
the North American Colonies into Canada ; they had béen joined 
by immigrants from home, and in this manner an English Canada 
had been superadded to the French Colony already under English 
rule. Both Canadas—Ontario and Quebec—had lately (1791) been 
endowed by Pitt with local representative Legislatures, but the 
potential greatness of the country had not yet been revealed to 
the people of the Motherland. Still less did the latter foresee the 
destiny of Australasia. The English flag had lately been hoisted 
in Australia and New Zealand, but so far the only use to which 
Captain Cook’s discoveries had been put was to dump down at 
Botany Bay a few shiploads of convicts. As regards an English 
population the Cape Colony had not got even so far as that. In 
the actual year 1800 Cape Colony happened to be in British 
hands ; but we held it as trustees, having occupied it at the request 
and on behalf of the Dutch Stadtholder, in order to save it from 
falling into the hands of the French. Two years later, by the 
Treaty of Amiens (1802), we faithfully restored the Colony to 
the United Provinces, then reconstituted, under French protec- 
tion, as the Batavian Republic. In the West Indies Great Britain 
was the dominant European Power; and in the East Lord Welles- 
ley was consolidating and extending the Empire won for the East 
India Company by Clive, Warren Hastings, and Cornwallis. 
This brief retrospective glance will suffice to show that the 
Colonial Empire, as we know it, is the creation of the last hundred 
years. When Pitt carried the Act of Union with Ireland, that 
Empire hardly existed in embryo. King George the Third died 
King of Great Britain and Ireland. Our Sovereign Lord George 
the Fifth is not merely of Great Britain and Ireland King, but 
Emperor of India and King of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas. Between 1800 and 1914 not only did the second Empire 
come into being, but the most important constituent portions 
thereof passed with great rapidity through the successive stages 
of their constitutional evolution. One by one the great Dominions 
have been admitted to the privileges, and endowed with the 
responsibilities, of self-government. They have attained that 
position, as we of the Motherland attained it, by gradual stages. 
In the days of their infancy the Daughter-lands were governed 
absolutely, in the name of the Crown, by Governors responsible 
only to Downing Street. Then came the stage of a Representative 
* I do not, of course, ignore the Parliamentary Reform Acts of ’32, ’67, ’84, 
and ’85, still less the silent and almost continuous modifications to which a 
flexible Constitution is susceptible. 
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Legislature but without a Responsible Executive. This corre- 
sponded, roughly, to the prae-Stuart stage in the development of 
English institutions. For the Colonies it was initiated by the 
passing of Pitt’s Canada Act of 1791. It did not, however, satisfy 
the Canadas for long. Both Ontario and Quebec were in open 
rebellion by 1837. Many causes contributed to the rebellion; 
but among them not the least potent were the unsatisfactory rela- 
tions subsisting between the local legislatures and the Governor 
as representing the Crown. Lord Durham, sent out to investi- 
gate the causes of the rebellion, fixed upon this central point, and 
in his famous Report strongly recommended that the relations 
between Executive and Legislature should be harmonised by the 
introduction of the Cabinet system. The Union Act of 1840 was 
the outcome of Lord Durham’s mission, but curiously, though 
perhaps characteristically, no direct provision was made for effect- 
ing the capital reform recommended by Lord Durham. English- 
men had not yet learnt how to put the Cabinet system into an 
Act of Parliament.’ The existence of that system was, however, 
presumed, and Lord Elgin was, shortly afterwards, specifically . 
instructed to act upon the advice of Ministers responsible to the 
Colonial Legislature. In this characteristic fashion was ‘ respon- 
sible government’ introduced for the first time into the constitu- 
tion of an English Colony. The precedent thus set has been 
gradually followed in the case of the other self-governing Colonies. 
The Australasian Colonies, having duly gone through the earlier 
stages, attained to the dignity of ‘responsible government’ 
between 1854 and 1890; the South African Colonies between 
1872 and 1907. 

A further, and thus far a final, stage in the constitutional 
evolution of the Dominions is by no means devoid of significance. 
The unitary form of government established by the Act of 1840 
proved, despite the concession of a responsible executive, to be 
unsuitable to the circumstances, racial and geographical, of 
British North America. Consequently, in 1867, the Imperial Par- 
liament, acting on strong representations from Canada, consented 
to the initiation of a federal experiment. Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick formed the nucleus of a Federal 
Dominion, to which were subsequently admitted the other 
Provinces of the existing Dominion. Here, as elsewhere, Canada 
has given a lead to other portions of the Empire. A similar step 
was taken in 1900 by the six Australian Colonies, which united 
into a Federal Commonwealth, while in 1909 the four South 
African Colonies, to which for various reasons the federal prin- 
ciple was less applicable, combined into a Unitary State. Thus, 


* The Australian Commonwealth Act, Chap. iI., indicates our progress in 


‘ the art of Constitution-making. 
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as regards internal self-government, all the more important British 
Colonies have reached the term of constitutional evolution. So 
long as they remain subject to the British Crown they can, in this 
respect, get no further. 

Domestic affairs constitute, however, only a portion of the 
activities in which a modern State is necessarily involved. The 
annihilation of time and space under the dominion of science ; the 
consequent contraction of the ‘ political’ area of the world; the 
occupation of distant lands wholly or partially derelict; the 
economical exploitation of countries inhabited by the less progres- 
sive races of mankind; the increasing competition among the 
European peoples for spheres of political influence and for com- 
mercial openings—all this has tended to give a new significance 
to international relations. 

In particular it has brought into unaccustomed prominence 
the external relations of those portions of the world which we 
Europeans are pleased to regard as ‘outlying.’ Those ‘outlying’ 
territories are largely inhabited by peoples who, like ourselves, are 
subjects of the British Crown. But, unlike ourselves, our 
Colonial fellow-subjects have thus far been allowed no voice what- 
ever in the conduct of foreign.affairs. Completely responsible and 
virtually independent as regards the control of domestic affairs, 
they are, in respect of foreign relations, still tied to the apron- ' 
strings of the Motherland. The control of the foreign policy, not 
merely of the United Kingdom but of the whole Empire, the direc- 
tion of all diplomatic activities, is still vested absolutely in a 
Cabinet responsible to a Legislative Chamber elected by some 
eight million citizens of Great Britain and Ireland. 

That Cabinet may plunge the whole Empire into a war which 
may be just or may be unjust ; it can conclude a peace which may 
be honourable or shameful, but which in either case may deter- 
mine for generations to come the position of Canada, of Australia, 
and South Africa in the world-economy ; it can negotiate a treaty 
which may affect in perpetuity the fortunes of any part of the 
Empire ; it might exchange the Transvaal for Heligoland or pur- 
chase friendship with France by the retrocession of Nova Scotia; 
yet in the making of the war or the treaty or the peace the Empire 
as a whole, or the particular section of it more immediately con- 
cerned, would have no constitutional right to be consulted. 

As a fact, the whole Empire has been involved in the present 
War by the action of the Cabinet of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Doherty may speak of the participation of Canada in this 
War as ‘spontaneous and voluntary.” In one sense he is, of 
course, absolutely accurate. Yet to a careless reader the phrase 

may be misleading. It is quite certain that the United Kingdom 
would never have attempted to compel Canada, or any other 
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Dominion, to contribute a man or a gun or a shilling had they 
exhibited reluctance. But it is no less true that when England 
declared war upon Germany she declared it not for the United 
Kingdom but for the Empire. At any time after midnight on 
the 3rd of August Germany would have been entitled to bombard 
Halifax or Cape Town or Sydney just as much as Lowestoft or 
Scarborough. In one way only could a Dominion Government 
have escaped from the responsibility of war; not by declaring 
‘neutrality ’—that was impossible so long as it remained a 
Dominion—but by formal secession from the British Empire. 
Active participation is, then, a voluntary act; legal involvement 
is not. 

Nothing could more forcibly illustrate the anomaly of the 
existing constitution of the British Empire. This Empire, 
composed of a number of self-governing (and other) communi- 
ties, inhabited by men who have inherited the traditions of 
English political freedom, by men who, in more than a physical 
sense, are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, has been 
involved in a great war, which might excusably have been regarded 
as exclusively European in origin and scope, entirely by the irre- 
sponsible * action of the British Executive. From the point of view 
of the over-sea Empire, the existing constitution may therefore 
be regarded, at any rate in theory, as more autocratic than that 
of the Hohenzollern Empire in Germany. 

For the German Empire possesses what the British Empire 
does not—a real Imperial Legislature and a real Federal Coun- 
cil. Without the assent of this Council (Bundesrat) no war, 
except in the event of an attack upon the federal territory or its 
coasts, can be declared. The consent of the Bundesrat is also 
required for the conclusion of treaties with foreign countries so 
far as they relate to matters which (under the terms of the Con- 
stitution) ‘are to be regulated by Imperial legislation.’ Thus, 
despite the preponderant position of Prussia in the Empire, its 
action can be stayed or defeated in the Bundesrat by anything 
approaching to a combination among the other States of the 
Federal Empire.*° 

No such organ of consultation or of legislation exists in the 
British Empire. The Imperial Parliament is, technically, a 
Sovereign Legislature, and as such is competent to legislate for 
the Empire as a whole or for any part of it; but the Imperial 
Parliament is responsible, so far as it is responsible at all, only 
to the people of the United Kingdom. As regards executive 
authority, the conduct of foreign policy, the conclusion of treaties, 


° I use the word irresponsible in a strictly technical sense. 
*° Out of the fifty-nine votes in the Bundesrat, Prussia can, in her own right, 
command seventeen. 
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the great issues of war or peace, the British Empire is an unquali- 
fied autocracy. No despotism could be more complete in relation 
to the Empire, as apart from the United Kingdom, than that of 
the British Cabinet. 

The glaring anomaly involved in this state of things was long 
ago perceived by many of the leading statesmen in the Colonies 
and even by some in the Motherland. As far back as the year 
1885 Mr. W. E. Forster, writing in this Review, pointed out 
that to grant to the Dominions complete domestic autonomy and 
at the same time to deny them the right of participating in the 
control of foreign affairs was to rely upon contradictory principles 
of government which could not permanently co-exist.‘ About 


the same time Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Bervice, then Premier © 


of Victoria, bore testimony to the grave discontent evoked in the 
Australasian Colonies by the inaction of the home Government 
in reference to New Guinea and the Samoan Islands. Had the 
Australasian Colonies possessed a direct voice in the conduct of 
foreign policy no such blunder as that committed in 1884 by the 
Colonial Office could have been perpetrated. 

The anomaly to which attention was thus directed has been 
the subject of almost continuous comment, frequently rising to 
the pitch of indignation, during the last thirty years. Events 
during the intermediate period have certainly not tended to 
diminish its significance ; but the anomaly still remains. 

It does not stand alone. One anomaly is balanced, though not 
cancelled out, by another. In more senses than one our Colonial 
fellow-subjects-have been treated by the Motherland as children. 
Excluded from all share in the direction of a foreign policy which 
is almost as much theirs as ours, they have been at the same 
time relieved of all financial responsibility for the common defence 
of the Empire of which they form constituent parts. It is‘true 
that they have begun voluntarily to shoulder a small share of it ; 
they have developed local militias; they have made modest con- 
tributions towards the upkeep of the Imperial Navy; they have 
actually discussed the advisability of starting small navies on their 
own account. But the fact remains that the real responsibility 
for Imperial defence has hitherto rested upon the shoulders of the 
tax-payers of the United Kingdom, and it was perhaps reasonable 
that, so long as they paid the piper, they should call the tune. 

It is not however reasonable that the whole burden should rest 
upon the 45,000,000 inhabitants of the British Isles; nor is it 
reasonable that they should exclusively dictate policy. Two 
wrongs do not make a right; one anomaly does not really cancel 
out the other. There was, even before the War, a general agree- 


11 ‘ Imperial Federation,’ by the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., Nine- 
teenth Century, February and March 1885. 
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ment that neither anomaly was any longer defensible; and the 
stirring events of the last two years have awakened the sleepers 
and convinced the doubters. 

Upon the superb, spontaneous, and voluntary effort made by 
the Dominions, the Colonies, and the Dependencies it is super- 
fluous to enlarge. One caveat may however be entered. Nothing 
could be more natural than that the people of the Motherland 
should feel intense gratitude for the assistance rendered by the 
Colonies and Dependencies to the common cause ; and it is fitting 
that they should express it. But the mode of acknowledgment has 
frequently exhibited some want of tact. It is too readily assumed 
and asserted that the sister-nations have ‘come to the assistance 
of Great Britain.’ The colonists insist, on the contrary, that they 
are fighting a battle which is their own, and to put the matter 
otherwise hurts their sensitive pride and appears to exclude them 
from the common citizenship which they claim as a birthright. 
They were, and are, content to leave the actual conduct of the 
campaign in the hands of the statesmen of the Motherland and, 
though their patience has been repeatedly and sorely tried, they 
have shown exemplary restraint in criticism. 

Nevertheless we must avoid the inference that such restraint 
implies approval ; still less may we assume that the Dominions 
would acquiesce in a continuance of the system which has involved 
them, without their own assent, in this world-cataclysm. 
Abundant testimony has already accumulated in a sense entirely 
contrary. They have got their teeth in, and nothing short of 
complete victory will induce them to relax their hold. They, like 
us, mean to win through, whatever the cost. As to the future, 
however, their resolution is equally clear ; it may be expressed in 
two words : ‘ Never again.’ In unanswerable fashion they have 
asserted their right to a place in the Supreme Council of the 
Empire. 

The right is no longer denied ; the existence of a gross anomaly 
is frankly admitted. 


Self-government [as Mr. Lionel Curtis has eloquently said] has not been 
applied to the first and greatest of public interests. The burden of con- 
trolling the issues of national life and death has not been placed where 
alone it can rest with safety on every citizen of the Commonwealth able to 
bear it. Its own internal disorganisation is a primary cause of this War 
and the chasm in its foundation must now be filled with the flower of its 
youth. . 


That is the essence of the problem of the Commonwealth. 
How is it to be solved? 

With the statement of the question unanimity is at an end. 
Quot homines, tot sententiae. And of late years neither have been 
lacking. Everyone admits the existence of anomalies and 
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grievances ; no two persons are agreed as to the best means of 
removing them. 

To go no further than the pages of this Review. In the first 
six months of last year there appeared four weighty articles on this 
subject : one came from the pen of a distinguished jurist of ample 
and varied experience gained in different parts of the Empire; a 
second was the work of one, now unhappily deceased, who played 
a leading part in the making of the Australian Commonwealth ; a 
third was written by a learned and sagacious publicist ; the fourth 
was an acute criticism passed by an eminent official and historian 
upon Mr. Worsfold’s recent work, The Empire on the Anvil: The 
first, Sir Francis Piggott, after beginning with an emphatic asser- 
tion that things cannot remain as they are, argues with much 
elaboration that Colonial representatives cannot conveniently be 
admitted either into the Imperial Parliament or the Cabinet, and 
ultimately reaches the disappointing conclusion that perhaps it 
is safest to leave well alone.** The second, Mr. Bernhard Wise, 
was strongly opposed to any halfway house, and urged that imme- 
diate steps should be taken for the summoning of a Constituent 
Assembly to meet directly after the conclusion of the War.** 
Both Sir Charles Lucas** and Mr. Sidney Low’® incline, on the 
contrary, to some sort of halfway house. The former insists 
that ‘if defence is assured’—surely a very large proviso—‘ it 
would be folly to forsake the ways of diversity,’ and enters 
an earnest plea ‘that any encroachment or semblance of en- 
croachment [upon local autonomy] should by all possible means 
be avoided.’ Still, he is anxious that the Colonies should have 
more voice in foreign policy, and that there should come 
into existence one uniform system for purposes of defence, the 
cost of which should be conjointly and proportionately borne. As 
to machinery, Sir Charles Lucas would enlarge the Imperial Con- 
ference so as to make it representative of the whole Empire, 
summon it triennially, and endow it with specified executive 
powers ; he would have a standing committee of the Imperial 
Conference, similarly representative of the whole Empire and 
meeting under the presidency of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies ; in similar fashion he would enlarge the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, and would set up a new Committee of Foreign 
Relations under the presidency of the Foreign Secretary, and 
would give it statutory powers ‘so as to ensure that decisions on 
questions of foreign policy affecting the whole Empire are 
endorsed by a majority of the Committee.’ The ‘ Agent-General’ 
of each Dominion would sit as its representative on all these 
committees, and would also retain a seat in the Dominion Cabinet. 


12 March 1916. #8 April 1916. 
* June 1916. 15 April 1916. 
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India and the other parts of the Empire would also be represented. 
There would be a scheme of Imperial Defence the cost of which 
would be apportioned among the several parts of the Empire, 
which would be left free to raise the money according to their own 
preference or convenience. Thus all difficulties as to taxation or 
tariffs would be avoided. Such a scheme would, he hopes, emerge 
from the deliberations of an ad hoc Convention of the Empire 
which would meet decennially to revise the Imperial Constitution. 

The authorship of this plan would alone secure it respectful 
consideration, even were its ingenuity less conspicuous than it 
is. Particularly skilful is the manner in which obvious pitfalls 
are avoided and the most essential points secured. The scheme 
is perhaps rather bureaucratic in appearance, but if realised in its 
integrity it would represent a notable advance upon the existing 
system, and if nothing better is obtainable it would, I am confi- 
dent, be cordially welcomed by most of those who, like the present 
writer, have been ventilating this question ever since the days of 
the Imperial Federation League. But are we compelled to exclude 
a larger scheme from the sphere of practical politics? 

Before we return to that question some words may be said 
as to the plan propounded by Mr. Sidney Low. Mr. Low favours 
the creation—or better still the evolution—of an Imperial Execu- 
tive or ‘Empire Cabinet,’ which should include the Premier, the 
Foreign, Colonial, Indian, and War Secretaries, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, a Minister of Imperial Finance, with the 
possible addition of a Minister for Imperial Trade, Shipping, and 
Communications, and four Ministers without portfolio representing 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa respectively. 
The Minister of Imperial Finance is included in order that he 
may ‘administer the common fund contributed for defence and 
the diplomatic service.’ In Mr. Low’s opinion it is on executive 
rather than upon legislative functions that the main stress will 
in the immediate future rest. Accordingly he does not propose, at 
any rate for the present, the creation of an Imperial Legislature. 
The scheme is in many respects undeniably attractive. The 
change might be effected easily, rapidly, and indeed almost im- 
perceptibly. An Empire Cabinet might be evolved, almost without 
our knowing it, out of the existing War Council. Such a transition 
would be in complete accord with the genius of the English Con- 
stitution and would not violate precedent or tradition. It might 
avoid the necessity—to some minds utterly abhorrent—of reduc- 
ing the British Constitution to writing, and it might help there- 
fore to conciliate the support of those who are as suspicious of 
‘made’ Constitutions as they are of ‘made’ dishes. ll this 
is very much in favour of Mr. Low’s suggestion. Nevertheless, 
the plan seems to me open to serious objections. And Mr. Low 
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is himself much too good a Constitutionalist to ignore or even to 
minimise them. Admittedly the proposal is only a makeshift and 
a temporary one. But would it serve even this transitional pur- 
pose? For my own part I find it difficult to visualise an executive 
‘in the air,’ wholly divorced from a legislature. The American 
precedent may be quoted against me. But even in the United 
States there is a federal legislature, and between it and the execu- 
tive there is some connexion, even though a much less intimate 
and continuous connexion than that between Parliament and 
Cabinet in this country. Nor must it be forgotten that one House 
of the Federal Congress—the Senate—performs executive func- 
tions of great importance, and thus forms a link between Congress 
and President. 

How long could an Imperial Cabinet continue to do the work 
foreshadowed by Mr. Low, without recourse to a Legislature on 
whose support it could implicitly rely? 


We shall require [writes Mr. Low] joint executive action to grapple 
with the emergencies that will arise [in the critical post-war period], to 
arrange for common action on such matters as international policy, defence, 
land settlement and migration, the conservation of economic resources and 
protection against the economic attack with which we are threatened by 
our enemies.** 


I cordially agree. But can these things be secured entirely by 
administration? Do not some of them involve legislation? 
Can you legislate by requisition addressed to a variety of 
legislatures? And as to finance. What will be the position of an 
Imperial Finance Minister in an Imperial Cabinet without an 
Imperial Legislature to vote the taxes for him? Mr. Low, as was’ 
to be expected, is alive to the difficulty, and proposes that the 
Imperial Conference should meet biennially or even annually. 
But what advantages would the Imperial Conference possess as 
compared with a regularly constituted Imperial Legislature? We 
might possibly postpone for a while consideration of some of the 
thorny questions which must needs arise as soon as we sit 
down to devise a Federal Constitution for the Empire as a whole. 
But is anything to be gained by postponing them? Are 
we ever likely to get an opportunity more favourable than the 
present for solving inevitable difficulties? The hearts of men are 
touched by common sorrow; the minds of men have been ren- 
dered unusually plastic by the bewildering rapidity of the march 
of events ; there has been much give and take, material and intel- 
lectual ; every part of the Empire has been called upon to make 
sacrifices, and will be called upon to make more. It will pass the 
wit of man to devise an Empire Constitution which will not 


%* Bdinburgh Review, 457, p. 18. 
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demand some material sacrifices ; all parties to the compact will 
have to surrender something which they have hitherto cherished. 
The Motherland must give up some portion of the exclusive 
control to which she has clung too long; the Daughter-lands 
will have to assume something of the formal responsibility they 
have hitherto avoided, and to surrender, maybe, some portion of 
the independence they have hitherto enjoyed. But was there ever 
a moment in the history of the Empire when the appeal for an 
act of voluntary abnegation—for there can be nothing in the nature 
of compulsion on either side—was more likely to meet with a 
favourable response? 

Mr. Low modestly describes his scheme as ‘a useful make- 
shift.’ But it can be useful, I submit, only in so far as it quickly 
ceases to be a makeshift ; only if, with great rapidity, it gives place 
to something more substantial and more permanent. If it does 
not, the difficulties, by no one perceived and indicated more clearly 
than by Mr. Low himself,’’ inherent in the scheme of an Imperial 
Cabinet, are certain to bring the experiment to grief; and my 
supreme anxiety is lest the failure of the lesser scheme should 
fatally prejudice the larger. 

That larger scheme cannot be expounded in detail within the 
limits of a single article, still less in the closing pages of it. For 
a masterly analysis and exposition of a complete and coherent 
Constitution for the Empire I would refer the reader to Mr. 
Lionel Curtis’s brilliant book, from which I have borrowed the ° 
title of this article.** 

Under that scheme the British Empire is invited to do for 
the Empire as a whole what several British communities have, 
in various parts of the world, done for themselves during the last 
century and a half. Few people except professed publicists and 
historians are familiar with the story of the making of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. The expository genius 
of Lord Bryce, following in Tocqueville’s footsteps, has made the 
leading features of that Constitution familiar to most educated 
Englishmen—the working of it is known, but not the laborious 
and anxious work of the men who made it.’® Yet the story is full 
of interest and instruction for every citizen of the Empire at this 
juncture. After an interval of some eighty years Canada, as we 
have seen, followed the example of the United States and adopted 
the federal principle. Australia, after repeated attempts and 
many failures, at last worked out the details of a federal constitu- 


17 Nineteenth Century and After for April 1916, p. 738. 

1% The Problem of the Commonwealth, by Lionel Curtis. Macmillam and 
Co. 1916. 

1° T hope that this deficiency has been supplied, in part, by Mr. F. 8. Oliver’s 
Life of Alexander Hamilton—a work which in its very cheap form should be 
in the hands of every citizen. Macmillan and Co. Is. 
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tion, and it was enacted by the Imperial Parliament in 1900. 
The unity of South Africa was attained in less time but with 
hardly less difficulty in 1909. What the several parts have done 
for themselves, can we not accomplish for the whole? 

That it can be accomplished without infinite labour and 
thought no one will pretend; and there is plausibility in the 
objection that at the moment we have no surplus of either com- 
modity. That is true. But momentum is needed as much as 
thought and labour. Momentum is not lacking to-day; it may 
be to-morrow. At least we could get, while the momentum lasts, 
the indispensable measure of agreement upon essential and 
fundamental principles. 

What are they? The first is that there should be the least 
possible interference with the local autonomy of the constituent 
States of the Empire. Without some measure of surrender there 
can be no federal unity ; but in this regard the sacrifice demanded 
from the Dominions will be, theoretically at least, infinitesimal 
compared with that which the Motherland will be called upon to 
make. There must be, secondly, a Legislature, preferably of 
two Chambers, representative of the Motherland and of all the 
Dominions which agree to come into the scheme. The represen- 
tation of Dependencies and of Colonies which do not at present 
enjoy ‘responsible government’ would be a matter for future 
consideration. Dependent upon the Federal Legislature and 
responsible to it there would be an Executive—Mr. Low’s Im- 
perial Cabinet. These federal organs would, after the manner 
of the United States and Australia but not of Canada, perform 
such functions only as were delegated to them under the terms of 
the federal constitution. The reserve of powers would be vested in 
the constituent States, but experience lends support to the antici- 
pation that time would reveal a tendency to confer extended 
powers upon the Federal Government. 

As regards the United Kingdom, such an evolution would 
involve one of two things: either the existing Imperial Legisla- 
ture and the Imperial Cabinet would be transformed into federal 
organs ; or they would be reduced to the position of ‘ Dominion’ 
organs. In the one case it would become necessary to create a 
new Legislature and Executive—or possibly two or more Parlia- 
ments and Cabinets—for the United Kingdom ; in the other case 
we should have to erect a federal superstructure in which the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions would take their places side 
by side. In either case the federal authority would take over the 
functions at present performed by the Foreign Office, the Colonial 
Office, the Admiralty, part of the work of the War Office, of the 
Treasury, of the Board of Trade, and perhaps the whole of that 
of the India Office. 
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Whether the Federal Legislature, or either “House of it, 
should be elected directly by the peoples of the constituent States 
or indirectly by the State Legislatures are details into which 
we need not enter. Following good precedents, the Senate or 
Second Chamber might represent the States; the Lower House 
the peoples of the Federal Empire. 

Several points of difficulty remain. Many people in the 
Motherland are strongly averse to a written and therefore rela- 
tively rigid Constitution ; many people in the Dominions resent 
the idea of giving to an authority, apparently external to each 
Dominion, powers of taxation ; some are affrighted by the sugges- 
tion that they should assume responsibility for the Government of 
India and other Dependencies. 

I should be the last person to minimise the significance of the 
points thus raised. But the difficulties must, I submit, be 
courageously faced, and must, with a minimum of further pro- 
crastination, be solved, unless we are to be overwhelmed by 
difficulties incomparably more formidable. ‘The root fact of the 
situation is that things cannot continue as they are. Never again 
will the Dominions consent to allow the foreign policy of the 
Empire to be controlled entirely by a Cabinet responsible only to 
one of the many Parliaments of the Empire. That governing 
fact has recently been emphasised by Mr. Massey, the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, who is at the moment the only 
Dominion Premier in England. ‘The people of the Oversea 
Dominions,’ he said, ‘are not content to let things remain as they 
are. They desire to feel and know that they have a voice in the 
control of the Empire of which they are an integral and in- 
creasingly important part, and to have a hand in shaping foreign 
policy.’*° It is proper to add that Mr. Massey at the same time 
deprecated the attempt to ‘frame an Imperial Constitution and 
design an Imperial Parliament ’—simply, as I understand him, 
on the ground that such an attempt would involve procrastination, 
and that the demands of the situation admit of no delay. 

As to the urgency of the question, I am in complete accord 
with Mr. Massey ; and if he is in a position to say that the Empire 
Council which he advocates would meet the immediate require- 
ments of the Dominions, by all means let it come into being as 
soon as may be, and let the larger question be left over for subse- 
quent consideration. 

Reference to a previous issue of this Review*' will show that 
this was precisely the solution which I urged upon the attention 
of the Imperial Conference of 1911. Four years previously I had 
thought it possible that a beginning might be made by giving 
to the House of Lords the character of an Imperial Senate. I 

7° The Times, December 9, 1916. 3 May 1911. 
Vor. LXXXI—No. 479 F 
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recall these suggestions only to indicate that I at least am not 
disposed to adhere pedantically to any particular solution of the 
problem of the Commonwealth. At any time during the last 
thirty years I should have welcomed any step, provided it brought 
us nearer to the ultimate goal of Imperial pnity. 

But much water has flowed under London Bridge since 1907 ; 
much more since 1911. What might have sufficed in 1911 cannot 
suffice since 1914. In the last two years the soil of Europe has | 
been soaked with the best blood of the sons of Britain, of the 
sister nations, of the Colonies, and of the Dependencies. ‘The 
Empire seems to us something greater than it was a year ago.’ 
So spake Sir Robert Borden in December 1915. But he did not 
leave it at that. He pointed a practical moral : 


When mighty armies from the Dominions and Dependencies arrayed 
themselves in battle-line a new and impressive epoch in its history was 
marked. These pregnant events have already given birth to a new order. 
It is realised that great policies and questions which concern and govern 
the issues of peace and war cannot in future be assumed by the people of 
the British islands alone. 


In the mouth of many witnesses this truth is established. The 
testimony comes not from one Province of the Empire, but from 
all. Nor is there any disposition in the Motherland to deny the 


claim made by the Daughter nations. The sole question is as to 
means. How best and most speedily can we attain the desired 
end? Empire Cabinet, Imperial Council, the complete apparatus 
—legislative, executive, judicial—of a Federal Empire—it matters 
comparatively little which we begin with, so the great end be 
ultimately attained. Should we fail to attain it the best blood 
of the Empire will have been shed in vain. 


J. A. R. Marriorr. 





GERMANY AND SOUTH AMERICA: 


A BRAZILIAN VIEW 


Ir was necessary that the storm should burst in order that the 
significance of the clouds should be understood. When reading 
the history of our times, the people of the future will be astonished 
that until the moment of hostilities the great Allied Powers had 
ignored the plans of conquest made by the German Empire. 
These plans were not unrevealed since they had been explained to 
the last detail by the Pangermanist writers. But the Powers 
were incredulous. Behind these menacing writers they were 
obstinate in seeing the crowds gathered round the ‘ Social- 
Demokratie ’ and they delighted in their pacificist verbosity. But 
William the Second ever since his accession had posed as the War 
Lord. On the 1st of October 1900, in laying the first stone of the 
Roman Museum of Saalburg, he said ‘ May our German nation 
in the future, with the co-operation of the princes and the 
people, their armies and their citizens, become as powerful, as 
strongly united, as extraordinary as the Roman Universal Empire, 
so that in the future people may say ‘‘I am a German citizen,”’ 
as in the past they said ‘‘Civis Romanus sum.’’’ In his 
activities the Kaiser had contributed to the foundation of the 
‘ Alldeutscher Verband ’ and of the ‘ Flottenverein,’ two societies 
which are greatly responsible for the War ; and many other things 
happened to confirm the war-like intentions of William the 
Second, and to establish his responsibility for the outbreak of 
the actual conflict. In spite of that, there were innumerable 
intelligent people in France, England, and elsewhere who were 
confident of the pacific tendencies of the Kaiser. 

Even after two years and five months of war, how many 
people are acquainted with the German designs for universal 
conquest? How many know of her designs for conquest in South 
America, and her scheme for settlement in that continent at the 
expense of the South American Republics? In England, where 
more than elsewhere public opinion plays a preponderant réle in 
political decisions : where nothing is done without public opinion, 
it is urgent to instruct the public in all truths relative to Germany. 

The Germans must not take the Allies unawares a second 
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time. Doubtless, an economic war will succeed to a war of fire 
and sword. As Germany will not have been able to conquer by 
war, she will try to conquer in peace. We cannot foresee what 
the state of Germany will be when the Peace Treaty is signed, 
but it is true wisdom to be prepared for all eventualities. Being 
ready for the greatest, the English will be ready for the least. 
To be ready for the greatest will mean for England, anticipating 


henceforth in what direction the economic effort of Germany will . 


be made after the War, and preparing the way for the struggle 
against an enemy who will be well prepared, well organised and 
tenacious. South America will be, ‘without doubt, one of the 
points of the globe where Germany will concentrate her greatest 
efforts. It will therefore be profitable to draw the attention of 
the English public to this part of the world, where, moreover, 
their own interests are already so important. But above all I 
shall be glad if, in showing the general sympathy which exists 
in South America for the cause for which the English are fighting, 
I can help in further strengthening there the conviction of the 
justice and nobleness of their cause. It is strange that in the fury 
of mortal combat one should think about the opinion of neutrals ; 
favourable or unfavourable, one must fight to live. Ultimately, 
however, their opinion will weigh more and more in the balance, 
and will end by representing the conscience of the world, for 
only neutrals are able to give an impartial opinion. Their con- 
demnation will weigh more and more on the conscience of the 
reproved party. In fact, the impatience and hatred of the 
Germans against most of the neutrals of America show already 
how much their disapprobation irritates them, notwithstanding 
that they pretend to despise it. This strongly expressed repro- 
bation of the neutrals, added to the final defeat of the German 
armies, will contribute in the future to impose upon Germany the 
discipline of that International Law which she has so inhumanly 
violated by acts of barbarous anarchy. 

The ambitions of Germany are nothing less than criminal. 
The plan of universal conquest, conceived and organised in all 
its details by the German Government, is only a logical conse- 
quence of Pangermanist doctrines. But these are deeply rooted 
in the psychology of the German people. The contemporary 
world thoroughly misunderstood the psychology of the Germans 
until this War showed us the truth with an unprecedented 
brutality. To avoid being deceived to-morrow, as we were yester- 
day, it is essential to reflect on the profound causes of this bloody 
War. It is time to draw solid conclusions from the actual events 
so as not to be entrapped in the future. Pangermanism, which is 
the real cause of the War, is the doctrine which, starting from 
self-worship, tends towards Germany’s deification and to her 
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necessary hegemony over all other nations and peoples of the 
universe. 

So long as the psychology of the Germans remains the same, 
the Pangermanist dream of universal conquest may materialise 
in the future. That is what we should keep before us. 


1. The Conquest of South America by Germany 


The conquest of South America by Germany was certainly a 
most ambitious dream of William the Second. After having 
annihilated France and Russia, and established German 
hegemony over Austria-Hungary, the Balkans, Turkey, .Egypt, 
and Persia; after having seized in the West, Holland, Belgium, 
and Switzerland, and the North of France, starting from a line 
drawn from Belfort to Calais; and, in the East, the Baltic 
Provinces, Russian Poland, the Governments of Kovno, Grodno, 
and Vilna, the German Empire would include within her 
frontiers 4,015,000 square kilometres, and 204,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, so that she could raise an army of twenty millions or twenty- 
eight millions according to whether she raised soldiers at the rate 
of 10 per cent. or 14 per cent. of the whole population. Who 
would be able under these conditions to resist her? On the other 
hand, having confiscated the French Fleet and disposed of all the 
resources of the conquered countries, she could quickly build a 
powerful fleet superior to that of the British Empire. Who could 
then resist her on the sea? The world would then be at her 
mercy. Germany would only have to stretch out her hand to 
take possession of that which she coveted. She would then pro- 
ceed to found in South America a German Colony destined to 
rival the great Anglo-Saxon power of the North. 

The Pangermanist writers who have conceived the formation 
of German colonies in South America are numerous; Gustav 
Schmoller, the well-known economist, who believed, like 
Nietzsche and Sybel, in the divine mission of Germany, wishes to 
see established in Brazil a colony of thirty to forty million 
Germans. Other professors, as, for instance, the late Hugo 
Minsterberg, philosopher at Harvard, and Adolphe Wagner, a 
Berlin economist, have advocated the future invasion of South 
America ; they condemn the Monroe doctrine whose formula is 
‘ America for the Americans,’ and they try to persuade the United 
States of America that such a doctrine can only augment the 
chances of a conflict with Europe. Miinsterberg wrote in his 
book, The Americans, that Americans will one day understand the 
‘error and the folly’ of this doctrine. He explained in a disin- 
terested tone that he would wish the United States to limit the 
extent of this doctrine to Central America. In considering this 
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serious dissertation from a professor who taught at Harvard, we 
remember the Germans who in the time of peace constructed 
in the North of France tennis-courts which were in reality plat- 
forms destined to receive the great siege guns. Other German 
writers are equally explicit upon that matter. Wilhelm Sievers 
starts from the principle that Germany has as much right as 
England, Russia, and the United States to have vast territories 
for expanding her population. To prove the necessity of the 
conquest of South America by Germany, he proceeds to say that 
South America is the only part of the globe which is still at their 
disposal (!!!). Therefore, he concludes, ‘ we must hasten to take 
possession of it.’ By territories ‘at their disposal’ this author 
means, without doubt, all territory coveted by Germany which is 
not defended by a military force capable of resisting German arms. 

Joseph Ludwig Riemer is of the same opinion as Herr 
Professor Sievers, and advises to be sent to South America ‘an 
army of technicians, engineers, scholars, business men, and 
managers.’ 

Alfred Funk is of the opinion that Germany has a right to 
the province of Rio Grande do Sul (Brazil), and that Germany 
ought to exercise there a political influence ; but he does not think 
the fruit is yet ripe enough to be gathered, and he adds : ‘ Right 
and power are with us, and our plan will not fail if we do not 
allow ourselves to be influenced by the inopportune political 
hallucinations of others.’ 

As to Lange Friedrich, he affirms that the Argentine and 
Brazil and all the South American nations ought to be conquered 
by kindness or by force. 

Von Liebert gives his opinion that ‘German emigration to 
South America ought to remove from the North and go towards 
the South, that is to say, towards Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, 
to form in these countries a compact mass of Germans,’ hoping 
‘that this powerful body, united to Germany by the ties of blood 
and of language, will bind together their relations with the 
Mother Country, and thus organise in this way the great German 
Empire of which the Emperor spoke in 1895.’ 

What English lord has said of Germany ‘It is a country of 
damned professors ’? 

The most explicit of all these writers is certainly Otto Richard 
Tannenberg. In his book, published in Leipzig in 1911, he 
divides the world for the convenience of Germany and assigns 
to her the finest parts. ‘ Germany,’ writes Tannenberg, ‘ takes 
under her protection the Republics of Argentina, Chili, Uruguay, 
and Paraguay, the third southern part of Bolivia, as much as 
belongs to the basin of Rio de La Plata, and the southern part 
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of Brazil, where Germans predominate.’ These acquisitions 


represent : 
Argentina . 2,950,000 sq. kl. 7,091,000 inhabitants 
Chili . . 757,000 3,415,000 “ 
Uruguay - 187,000 1,225,000 in 
Paraguay - 258,000 800,000 
1/3rd Bolivia . 500,000 666,000 
1/5th Brazil . 1,700,000 5,000,000 


German South America, concludes Tannenberg, ‘will pro- 
cure for us in the temperate zone a territory for colonisation 
where our emigrants will be able to settle as agriculturists. 
Chili and Argentina will keep their language and autonomy, 
but we should enforce in the schools German being taught as a 
second language. Southern Brazil, Paraguay and Uruguay are 
the countries for German culture. German should be there the 
national language.’ 

Even during the War, Germany has prepared for some of these 
realisations. The Committee of Foreign Affairs for the Senate 
of the United States possesses proof of German intrigue in the 
American hemisphere in contempt of the Monroe doctrine. These 
official Pangermanist activities are entirely in accordance with the 
views of Tannenberg and those of the German Government. 

Then, to satisfy England, who according to Tannenberg would 
have remained neutral, he generously permits her to establish 
herself in the remaining parts of Brazil, in Bolivia, in Peru, and 
in the Guianas. The United States of America should be content 
with Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, and Central America. Herr 
Tannenberg writes in anticipation of the Peace Treaty which the 
Powers of Europe will have to sign after Germany has annihilated 
them. In dividing the world to his satisfaction and covetousness, 
Otto Richard becomes quite humorous. He assures us that 
‘Japan is so useful to Germany that if she did not exist it would 
be necessary to invent her.’ Meanwhile, the Japanese are at 
Kiao-Tcheao. 

If we are to believe this author, the South American Republics 
are peopled entirely with negroes, Indians, and half-castes ; now, 
the truth is that in Brazil there are ten times fewer negroes than 
in the United States out of a population which reaches already 
nearly the third of that of the Northern Republic. As to the 
Indians, gradually being driven back into the central forests, they 
do not represent more, from north to south, than a total of 
300,000, the number of which is rapidly diminishing. But lies 
are of no account with this author, if he can thereby give an argu- 
ment to justify the seizure by Germany of a territory coveted for 
her riches. And then, adds the author, the people of the South 
American Republics will be only too much honoured and delighted 
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to bear the name of German citizens. One recognises here the 
mentality of the Professors who announced the decadence of 
France and of England, and who by a series of gross and psycho- 
logical errors have drawn against themselves the coalition of the 
Universe. No, the Germans in their blindness do not see clearly. 
Not only do the South American Republics intend firmly to keep 
at all costs the independence that they have proudly acquired but, 
moreover, the name of German citizen with them to-day is an | 
object of contempt. 

The Pangermanist atlas of Paul Langhans contains a register 
of all the Germans scattered over the globe. It was published in 
1900 by Justus Perthes at Gotha. With reference to the South 
American countries it gives the following figures : 






















Brazil . : : ‘ . in 1890 4009000 Germans 
Argentina . . i é in 1895 60,000 od 
Chili. : , ; ‘ in 1895 15,000 - 
Pern. ; ‘ ; : in 1895 2,000 i 
Colombia : ; : ae in 1895 2,000 i 
Paraguay . ; : . in 1890 3,000 9 
Uruguay ; ; 7: ‘ in 1897 5,000 oi 
Venezuela in 1894 












German interests in Central America amount to 300,000,000 
Marks. In Guatemala and Costa-Rica they possess much land 
and property, many banks and railways. ‘In these regions,’ says 
Mr. Calderon, ‘two dominant influences are contending : German 
Imperialism and Monroeism. The Kaiser hastens to recognise 
President Madriz in Nicaragua, whilst the revolutionaries, pro- 
tected by the United States of America, hasten to throw down 
his ephemeral power.’ The principal commerce of Nicaragua 
and Costa-Rica is with Germany. Here Tannenberg is in- 
consolable that Germany had not seized Cuba, ‘The Pearl 
of the Antilles,’ before the United States of America had taken 
possession of it. 

In Chili and the Argentine German officers instructed the 
Army and carried to the two sides of the Cordilleras of the Andes 
the prestige of the German armies and the dogma ‘ Deutschland 
tiber Alles in der Welt.’ 

Germany only began to organise her action in South America 
in 1900. It was about 1898, after the Spanish-American War, 
when the European nations bowed before the Monroe doctrine, 
that Germany began to think seriously of establishing herself in 
South America. Her pacific organisation reached its last stage 
with the promulgation of the Delbriick Law in July 1913. 

After having made a register of all the Germans living in the 
world they had to make sure of the means by which they could 
count on them when the hour struck for conquest by force of arms. 
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Undoubtedly German emigrants always kept in their hearts the 
cult of the Fatherland. But this was not enough ; the emigrants 
of the Fatherland must still feel that they were legally Germans. 
The means for this were simple—namely, by permitting them all 
to remain Germans and to enjoy the prerogatives of German 
citizens, although becoming naturalised in other countries. Von 
Liebert was the first to demand that for this purpose the law of 
1876 relating to the loss of nationality should be changed. On 
the 2nd of July 1913 the law called the Delbriick Law was passed. 
The preamble to this law explains that its provisions were made 
for the need of those who relinquished their nationality in order 
to earn their living in other countries. Baron von Richdofen, 
commenting on this preamble, said in the Reichstag ‘We have 
the pleasure of declaring that the project of this law permits 
Germans to change their nationality each time that they are 
forced to do so for economic reasons.’ 

Here is a part of the text of their law dealing with this subject 
which is a good example of the German mentality : ‘A German 
citizen need not lose his nationality if, at his request and before 
the acquisition of his foreign nationality, he shall have received 
the written consent of the competent authority.’ In this is mani- 
fest the anarchic spirit of Germany. This text being completely 
in discord with all the laws of international right, naturalised 
German colonists can only keep their German nationality by 
transgressing the laws of the countries which they inhabit and 
by not making known their equivocal position to the State in 
which they live. 

Thus these Germans lean towards treason and anarchy. As to 
the German Empire, once more it proves that good faith towards 
other nations is not its métier, since it does not hesitate to promul- 
gate internal laws which are contrary to international laws. Also 
it is evident that Germany only acts from her own point of view, 
and rules her conduct for her own convenience and for her final 
aim of supremacy over all nations. 

The noble aspiration of a strong nation to supremacy in 
civilising influence is right and necessary to the progress of the 
world, but the determination of Germany to impose herself upon 
other nations by the means of force, cruelty, and contempt for 
international law, and her tendency to deify everything that is 
German, show a lawless and hateful pride, the outcome of which 
can only retard the civilisation of the world. 

Of all the South American countries, that which has the 
greatest number of Germans is Brazil. Their number is estimated 
at 450,000. The German emigration to Brazil was not at first 
spontaneous, as it was in-North America. In the first half of 
the nineteenth century Brazil, in order to people her immense 
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vacant territories, made efforts to attract German colonists. The 
first organisation for German colonists was the ‘Hamburger 
Kolonisationverein,’ founded in 1849. The important colony of 
Blumenau, one of the most prosperous to-day, was founded in 
1850 by a hairdresser whose name it bears. At the present time 
it consists of 40,000 Germans or sons of Germans. The Minister, 
Von der Heidt, caused an edict to be passed in 1859 prohibiting 
in Prussia the propaganda in favour of emigration. This edict 
was abolished in 1896 ; nevertheless from 1885 to 1905 the number 
of German emigrants established in Brazil did not attain to 
30,000. 

This number is relatively small ; however, it should not by 
any means serve as an argument to those who deny the German 
danger. The peril, as I have shown with abundant and explicit 
quotations, arises from the ambitions of the German Government 
more than from the German colonists, whose numbers are small 
compared with the 27,000,000 inhabitants of the Brazilian nation. 

However, if the Brazilian Government is not more active in 
the future than it has been in the past in the work of nationalisa- 
tion, this refractory population may form in a few years, by its 
rapid increase, a State with aspirations for independence. This 
peril can only be averted by the vigilance of the Brazilian 
Government. 

To allow the Germans to colonise in great numbers in the 
South, where the Brazilian population is scarce, and to form 
groups where the German element predominates, was grave 
negligence. The evil is not irreparable if energetic steps are taken 
to mitigate it forthwith. 

M. Onésime Réclus has given the following advice to the 
South Americans, that in each State or municipality those charged 
with the distribution of land should not establish Polish, German, 
English, or Irish settlements without at the same time establish- 
ing near them French, Spanish, and Brazilian, so that the colonies 
may not be exclusively formed of one nationality but divided into 
settlements of different languages; that this law should be 
strictly observed, and that South America should resist the 
inevitable flow of Germans and Slavs. This advice, which has 
not been followed as regards German colonisation, must be 
strictly adhered to in the future. The necessity is clearly shown 
by the fact that in certain municipalities the proportion of 
Brazilians is less than 30 or 40 per cent. 

In the States of Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catharina the 
Germans ‘dominate the municipalities and enjoy the rights of 
self-government. They preserve the traditions, language, and 
prejudices of the Mother Country. In certain colonies of the 
South the Germans are the predominant race. Their efforts 
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second the territorial ambitions of the Deutschtum.’ In order 
to protect the Deutschtum, writes Mr. Tonnelat, ‘ It is essential 
to preserve the language, the customs, the ways of thinking of 
the native country and a strict loyalty towards Germany. To 
strive for the Deutschtum, is it not to wish to implant German 
nationalism on Brazilian soil?’ 

This conception has partisans among the colonists of Brazil, 
and these are neither least in intelligence or in enterprise. The 
great merchants who come to the port of Pelotas and Sao Pedro 
are often the violent enemies of all that is Brazilian. Moreover, 
Lutheran pastors come from Germany and stay for some years. 
They preach the gospel of the divine right of the Emperor and 
carry on a German national movement. Many among them 
believe that they are entrusted with a sacred political mission. 

There is in Germany an association founded for the purpose 
of dealing with the teaching of the German language in the States 
of Southern Brazil. The German Budget allowed a grant of 
500,000 Marks for the German schools. At Santa Catharina there 
are more than twenty schools where they teach only German. 

The German influence is propagated and maintained from 
another side by the Vereine and by local newspapers. In the 
*Vereine’ the members do all in their power to preserve and 
maintain the memory of the Fatherland. We there find again the 
ritual of the ‘ Bierkomment.’ In the towns and in the boroughs 
there is always a German club of importance. 

Some local newspapers edited and managed by Germans have 
often manifested Pangermanist opinions. Sons of Germans 
born in Brazil are generally indifferent to Pangermanism. Their 
memories of the Fatherland are nearly effaced. They are attached 
to the soil that they cultivate and that nourishes them, they are 
happy in enjoying unlimited liberty and in having more hopes of 
enriching themselves than they would have in Germany. How- 
ever, they have no sentiment of patriotism for the Brazilian 
nation, although, notwithstanding the numerical superiority of 
the Germans in certain districts, the Portuguese language is little 
by little taking the place of the German. 

The most ardent Pangermanists are to be found among th: 
combatants of 1870 who form the ‘ Kriegerverein.’ 

Mr. Tonnelat affirms that the worst enemies to assimilation 
are not the Germans but the Brazilians themselves, and certainly 
there is much truth in this observation. However, the action of 
the Central Government, which is the principal instrument of 
assimilation, finds itself checked by the Federal Constitution, 
which assigns to the autonomous States all initiative on the ques- 
tion of instruction. In this direction nothing can be done by the 
Central Government without a partial alteration of the Consti- 
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tution of February 24, 1891, giving it more power to interfere 
with public instruction in the States. 

The War has at last come to bring to light many deeds which 
had passed unperceived; for example, innumerable shooting- 
clubs in the States have been closed because it was proved that 
they constituted a real military organisation destined for future 
conquest ; 80,000 rifles were confiscated by the Government. 

In a recent interesting book entitled Brazil and the Brazilians, 
Mr. Bruce gives some of the reasons for Germany’s success in 
South America : 


Between thirty and forty years ago [he writes] Great Britain was sup- 
plying 50 per cent. of Brazilian requirements and the United States 
and Germany about 6 per cent. each. To-day, Britain only exceeds the 
joint contribution of her two rivals because of what Canada, Newfound- 
land, New Zealand, and India contribute to her quota... . Germany’s 
rise from sixth to second place in thirty years back from the present 
time are other features of this matter. Many reasons might be advanced 
for Britain losing her former share of Brazil’s custom. Prominent 
amongst these are the following: English business men, even manufac- 
turers, and their agents, who must depend so largely on them, continue to 
discourage travellers or outdoor salesmen. These important auxiliaries 
to every business have for so long been treated as tramps or beggars are 
treated in England, that the good men who will go out selling are getting 
scarcer every year. It is proverbial that no matter what good line a 
man may be out to sell he does not as a rule get a hearing in England, 
unless he and the firm he represents are well known to the firm to be called 
on, and he is content to be accorded the reception usually given to a 
nuisance. Good men have long since got sick of this, they will not engage 
in a calling that leaves them open to a continual round of snubs and 
indignities. Therefore they go out and leave it to the individual who 
must submit to this to live, so that manufacturers have this latter class 
mainly to recruit from. The conditions make the man. The American or 
German merchant and manufacturer is found more accessible. He recog- 
nises that he has travellers out himself, and accords to travellers calling 
on him the facilities he expects for his own men. The English manufac- 
turer and merchant does not, and so exhibits shortsightedness. Americans 
and Germans have done all they could think of to make the calling of a 
commercial traveller a dignified and respected occupation, and they have 
retained the good men, those who. have taken pains to equip themselves 
in every way for their difficult vocation. In foreign countries—I am 
speaking of the new—it is quite common to find the American and German 
commercial travellers fluent in two or three languages, and they make a 
point of acquiring the language of the bulk of their prospective clients, 
but British houses continue to send out men who can only talk English, 
and have had only the slenderest experience of travelling, to compete with 
the proved experts of the other nations. Then, the British manufacturer 
will not make what the buyer wants, but what he, the manufacturer, thinks 
he should buy. Take a case in point—buyers of a figured red cotton ker- 
chief worn by fisherwomen and other outside women workers in a certain 
country had been supplied for years by an English manufacturing house. 
When that house’s traveller called round one year, he was asked if his 
house could not make the kerchief a little larger, so that a woman wearing 
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it could make a better knot under the chin. The traveller explained the 
matter to his principals, but they decided to make no alteration in the 
size, because they had always made them that particular size. A German 
traveller called on these buyers soon after this decision was communicated 
to him. Exercising that discretion not left usually to British repre- 
sentatives, he booked all the orders he could get for the size sought. His 
principals made what was required, and not only took away from the 
British the entire business in that article, but a good deal of the other 
cotton lines required by that country. Instances of that kind could be 
related by the score. Until British manufacturers and merchants show 
more sense in these matters, Britain will continue to lose her position in 
these foreign markets. 


2. South American Opinion and the War. 


Since the beginning of the War I have often happened to meet 
people who believed that the feeling of the South Americans was 
in sympathy with the Germans, and that because they had 
vaguely heard of the influence of Germans in South America. 
The contrary is the truth. It is certain that there are still some 
Germanophiles in South America, but their numbers, already 
very small, diminish from day to day. The behaviour of the 
Germans in this War has caused great indignation in all the 
Republics of South America. This is natural when one thinks 
that South America is Spanish and Portuguese by origin and 
tradition, and has become French by culture. French writers 
have had a considerable influence at all times. The 
writers from the ‘Encyclopédie,’ Voltaire, Rousseau, Raynal, 
Condorcet, conveyed political thought to South American 
politicians. L’Esprit des Lois of Montesquieu is, in certain 
of the American Republics, a species of political Bible. The 
contemporary French writers are immensely appreciated. Most 
of the scientific books for the universities and for private circula- 
tion come from France. It has been said that Paris is the intel- 
lectual capital of South Americans, and that is very true. To the 
influence of French thought is added the influence of North 
American politics ; the first Constitutions of South America show 
this double influence. As for England, although less known than 
France, whose literature and ideas are more easily assimilated, 
she has in South America great financial and commercial prestige. 
Everywhere to-day South Americans practise English sports, 
English is taught in most of the schools, and more than one Bra- 
zilian writer has asked that education should be organised on the 
principle of English schools, whose principal aim is to make men. 
The English race is admired for its qualities of enterprise and 
energy, although several traits of Emglish character are not 
generally understood in South America. 

German influence is more recent, but latterly her prestige had 
much increased. Referring to the United States of America, M. 
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Chéradame has written : ‘ Before the War, for different reasons, 
the Allied countries were not held in such high esteem in the 
United States of America as Germany, whose intense commercial 
and industrial activity had won for her a very great prestige.’ 
This could be applied to South America in a certain measure. 
‘However, since the commencement of hostilities, opinion is 
shown to be growing against Germany. Peru and Chili 
avoid more and more the German Empire. In Argentina the 
pro-Allies movement is also growing rapidly. But it is especially 
in Brazil, whose southern part is coveted by the Germans, that 
the evolution of ideas is particularly interesting to trace.’ 

At Rio de Janeiro, since the beginning of hostilities, there has 
been formed an influential pro-Allies League, organised by the 
most distinguished literary men in Brazil. This League is par- 
ticularly active. The opinion of the great majority of the Brazilian 
nation has found its most vigorous expression in the speech of 
Senhor Ruy Barbosa, delivered at Buenos Ayres last July. 

The importance of this speech is not only measured by the 
strength of the thought expressed but also by the authority of the 
speaker. Ruy Barbosa is without doubt one of the thinkers whose 
influence is greatest in South America; he took a considerable 
part in the elaboration of the Constitution actually in force in 
Brazil ; he brilliantly represented this nation at the Hague Con- 
ference ; and he is leader of the ‘Civilista’ party. This speech, 
whose reverberations are already making themselves felt even in 
North America, is an eloquent protestation against all the crimes 
committed by the Germans since the declaration of the War. 

From the point of view of jurisprudence it contains a fine study 
of the nature and definition of neutrality and of that which it can 
and ought to be in the present condition of the world. I can only 
regret that the English newspapers have been so silent about it, 
so that in this country everyone is ignorant of what most repre- 
sentative men-in South America think about the War. 


I spoke at Buenos Ayres [said Ruy Barbosa], not merely in the quality 
of jurisconsult, but in that of a member of the Hague Conference, as having 
the right and duty to protest against the attempts at destruction of 
International Law. 

How are we to reconcile the Hague Convention [said R. Barbosa, in 
the University of Buenos Ayres] with the violation of neutral territories 
invaded, occupied, devastated, and annexed? With the use of asphyxiat- 
ing gas, with liquid fire? With the use of explosive projectiles and 
poisoned wells? With the abuse of the flag of truce and the Red Cross? 
With the imposition of exorbitant requisitions and indemnities on 
invaded regions? With the bombardment of undefended towns and 
villages? With fire directed against edifices consecrated to worship, art, 
science. charity, historic monuments, hospitals and infirmaries? With com- 
pulsion imposed upon prisoners to take part in military operations against 
their country, or to serve as living shields to the enemy? With the system 
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of obliging hostages to be answerable for acts to which they are strangers, 
against which they could do nothing, and for which they could not be 
responsible? With collective punishment, crushing taxes, forced exoduses, 
implacable extermination of entire populations, under the pretext of 
deeds for which they were not responsible? With the useless destruction 
of private property, of suburbs, villages, and entire towns, of establish- 
ments devoted to religion, beneficence and teaching, of markets, museums, 
industrial works, works of art, laboratories of knowledge, as general pun- 
ishments? With pillage, fire, the expatriation of innocent inhabitants, 
without consideration of sex, age, condition, or suffering? With the shoot- 
ing of prisoners and wounded, and the execution in large numbers of non- 
combatants? With attacks against hospital ships and the scattering of 
floating mines in the ocean? With the arbitrary extension of the mari- 
time zone of the War, with the destruction of fishing boats, with the tor- 
pedoing and sinking of neutral passenger boats, the sacrifice of their crews 
and passengers without warning and without succour, by hundreds and 


thousands ? 


The English will see by the above quotation that Brazilians do 
not forget any of the crimes committed by Germany. 


On neutrality Senhor R. Barbosa says : 

Between those who destroy the law and those who observe it, there 
is no place for neutrality. Neutrality does not imply impassibility, 
it means impartiality. There is no impartiality in the case of 
law and justice. When there exist treaties which define law 
and justice, to fight for the observance of these treaties is not to 
violate neutrality, it is to fulfil it. When violence tramples with arro- 
gance upon the written code, to fold your arms is to side with violence. 
The tribunals of public opinion and conscience are not neutral between 
law and crime. In the presence of armed insurrection against positive 
law, neutrality cannot be indifferent, insensible, or silent. 


In the hope that the South American Republics will redeem 
their culpable silence at the violation of Belgium, he says: ‘ The 
opportunity is not yet passed ; the present moment would not be 
altogether too late for a movement reconciling neutrality and 
justice.’ 

Doubtless the chief characteristic of this speech is the high 
sentiment of justice. Senhor Ruy Barbosa places justice above 
material interest, but he is also convinced that to practise justice 
constitutes not only the supreme duty but the supreme interest 
of mankind. He affirms that God punishes nations who sin 
against justice and recompenses inevitably those who conform 
with it. This is the sentiment of most Brazilians. 

In a conference at Rio de Janeiro, R. Barbosa declared that 
the United States had given a fatal blow to their glory and to 
their destiny in abstaining from protesting against the invasion of 
Belgium and the methodical and radical laceration of the Hague 
Convention. 


They have lost an unique opportunity [he proceeds] of securing the first 
rank among nations and of being arbiters for the restoration of peace. 
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We shall regret one day having given to the word ‘ neutrality’ such an 
absurd interpretation. The smallest State could give the example. It 
was not the want of being great, like the United States, that prevented 
us taking such an initiative. Brazil should have been able to take it 
without presumption or risk. I should like to see our well-loved country 
assume this honour, which has been declined by other stronger Govern- 
ments. 


After defending the action of Belgium, France, and England, 
‘the most proved friends of Brazil,’ he then turns towards the 
delegates of the Senate and concludes : ‘'T'o-morrow, gentlemen, 
I think you will say to the members of the august Assembly, at 
the National Congress, that the neutrality which we here deplore 
to-day is a compact with crime and a desertion of duty.’ 

These words may fitly close my article. 


EEDGARDO DE MAGALHAES. 





THE NOBLER POLITICS BEFORE US 


I 


Since the second part of this article was written, the Coalition 
has ended suddenly and the new Government filled its place. It 
has, however, seemed hardly necessary to add or revise @ line on 
account of this drastic change of Government. The new arrange- 
ment has been carried out simply and solely for essential war 
purposes. Party has not been overlooked in the forming of this 
new Government—it would be insincere to affect that. It has 
been wisely considered with a view to prevent any feeling that 
this side or that has not been fairly treated. Thus, if we 
examine with any care the fashioning of the real war instru- 
ment itself—the Cabinet of five—we discover at once a nice 
proportion. There are two Conservatives—Lord Curzon and Mr. 
Bonar Law—who bring to the support of the Government the 
largest party in Parliament at the present time. There is one 
Labour member—Mr. Henderson—and there is one Liberal—Mr. 
Lloyd George. Lord Milner must, I believe, be regarded as a 
detached outsider. He really cannot be classed as a Conservative 
at all, although it has happened that in various questions in the 
past he has often been associated with the Conservative party. I 
think it no exaggeration to say that he can no more be regarded 
as @ typical Conservative than can Mr. Hughes, the Prime 
Minister of Australia. Indeed his line in politics, domestic as well 
as Imperial, much more resembles Mr. Hughes’ line—now and 
in the past—than it resembles the Conservative line. Not that 
he is in the least like Mr. Hughes intellectually—quite the 
reverse ; whilst in oratory one could scarcely discover a more 
striking contrast. 

There is only one Liberal in the Cabinet of five—in the 
Cabinet, more strictly, of four, if we are thinking of its regular, 
its perhaps everyday, war councils, for the fifth member must be 
chiefly devoted to managing the House of Commons—and there- 
fore, it may be argued, the Liberal Party takes a back seat. But 
then that one Liberal is to be described as the most vitally impor- 
tant figure in the Ministry ; therefore there has been a fair party 
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balance. Besides, that one is attended by the Labour representa- 
tive, and it is certain that there is a strong association between 
these two. As a fact, in this Cabinet of four to five, a nicer 
balancing and—so it seems to me—a far adroiter assimilation 
between the three British parties (Ireland stands out as a nation) 
has been devised than was ever effected in the last Coalition. 

Party, then, has not been forgot in the reckoning ; but there 
are other and much more novel features of the new Government - 
than this amalgamation of party. If the new Government means 
anything, it means that we have a small war Ministry which is 
bent on two courses in order to secure a thorough victory against 
Germany : (1) The scientific organisation of civilian work for war 
purposes, an organisation which is to be made obligatory ; and 
(2) a generous, a remarkably generous, attitude towards the 
Labouring Classes. The first course may be labelled compulsory, 
the second as conciliatory or concessionary. Examine the four 
regular attendants of this War Cabinet—not that I suggest the 
fifth is to be ruled out in this connexion---and it will be found that 
they are all kindly disposed towards both courses. A year and a 
half ago assuredly this could not have been said as regards the first 
course ; whilst two years ago it would have been very wide of the 
mark. Then compulsion was a swear-word and those who urged 
it were wreckers—a sad story which to-day perhaps only one 
member of the new Cabinet—Lord Milner—can quite afford to 
smile over. Well, let us hope that in 1917 the four or five will not, 
in perversion, apply the swear-word too harshly. Mr. Henderson 
seems lately to have spoken publicly of women in this relation ; 
but compulsion applied to women is not a nice thing to consider 
if it is to be real compulsion : I venture to think that if a referen- 
dum on this question were taken among the soldiers in the 
trenches—and out of the trenches—some angry words would be 
said of the compulsionists. It would be a very, very delicate 
matter, the compulsion absolute of women ; and I notice that Ger- 
many herself, which does not shrink from brutal methods, has so 
far shrunk from that. My impression is that compulsion of 
women of all classes in the United Kingdom for war work could 
only be played with at most—that is, only safely. 

The new Cabinet on the whole gives far greater promise 
than either of its predecessors. It is neat and compact, and it 
looks resolute. The great mass of the country is behind it. It 
has been formed in order to concentrate on most urgent national 
ends. It looks much like the start of a fresh era in the country. 
It is exclusively set up in order to win the War ; but I do not think 
it far-fetched to regard it as a Government which may lead on and 
up, if only through its successors, to the nobler polities after the 
War to which the thoughts of many of us are now turning. 
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II 


It is interesting, at a time of life in which strongly held 
opinions are apt to become fixed, when a man suddenly finds his 
own considerable burden of these things tumbling about his ears. 
A good many people must have passed through this stimulating 
experience during the last two years. I am one of those who 
have gone through it and who are looking around with the idea 
of reforming a collection of views and impressions which, if not 
entirely new, will at least be substantially revised and restored. 
Men who have once cherished fardels of the kind cannot live 
without them—we must have fresh ones, or we perish intellec- 
tually. 

One of my impressions was that the parliament system of this 
country was a fairly good, serviceable one. That impression 
grew up with me. I passed through a phase of vague and breezy 
Liberalism in my Oxford days. It was a political scarlatina, 
caught perhaps by an enthusiastic reading of Macaulay, followed 
by some attention to the Pall Mall Gazette during Mr. Stead’s 
editorship, and it may have been slightly accentuated by the fact 
that I found myself a younger son in an old landed-estate family 
with no share in the booty. The scarlatina passed off, together 
with Mr. Stead’s Pall Mall Gazette, which I soon ceased to study 
on returning to college from the Upper River in the afternoons ; 
and gradually I settled down in the opposite camp. An instinct 
of rebellion at times may still have argued within one, ‘Why be 
a Conservative with nothing to conserve?’ The school of Modern 
History at Oxford suggested a reasonable kind of historic 
Liberalism. Family association, home environment, and the 
slow growth of conviction drew the other way, and I became 
Conservative. Equally I became a parliament man, a believer in 
its system as suited to the temper of the English people to-day. I 
was not much impressed by the invective against the parliamen-. 
tary system as it has thriven during the last five and twenty years 
—the system of division bells; of three-lined whips; of central 
and local organisations; of the thing which I once heard Lord 
Salisbury cynically describe (when presenting Mr. Middleton with 
a large cheque) as ‘that which is called a wire-puller’; of the 
full-dress debate in the House of Commons; and of the front- 
bench tradition which Radicals and Tories alike have so often 
arraigned as including a secret understanding between the ruling 
classes in Parliament that largely nullifies political faith and 
action and carefully reserves power and place for a small exclusive 
circle. I looked on such invective as often a sign of disappointed 
eagerness on the part of those outside the charmed ring to secure 
a place within. I still think there is something in that point of 
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view ; and am not sure that, if the various schools of non-party 
men and of ‘ National Party’ men and of ‘ Business Government" 
men had suddenly won and had come into power, they would have 
carried on with wonderful results. I still think that there is 
something to be said for the parliamentary system, and that the 
House of Commons is by no means made up of muffs and ineffi- 
cients. The House of Commons is at times a ‘talking-shop,’ as 
Carlyle—a member of the writing-shop—styled it; but I cannot 
understand how anyone who has listened as I have in the past to 
many of its debates, and who has watched many Bills evolved 
through their Committee stages, can altogether ridicule its work. 
Dickens’s hatred of the House of Commons was not unnatural in 
a man of his impulsive, generous genius. The Press Gallery, in 
which he suffered, has been a weary place to some of us in tho 
past. But Dickens and Carlyle went rather far in their withering 
scorn of the House; it certainly is at times, what Disraeli found 
it, ‘a dull place’ ; still it has its ‘moments of emotion.’ 

I graduated then, more or less as a parliament man, and felt 
that its system, slowly evolved, was rooted in our history and 
constitution. But the acrid party business, the joining battle, 
continuous and furious, over stereotyped forms and devitalised 
questions, over details trifling and absurd compared with our 
great, live, pressing Imperial interests and hopes—this, one is 
bound now to recognise, has been grotesquely over-done. 

Of late years, as this tremendous struggle with Germany has 
suddenly revealed to us, Parliament has been often wrapt up with 
pottering and portentous trifles scarcely worth the eloquence of 
a Simon Tappertit. Who, intent on the War to-day and the 
matchless valour of our soldiers in the grand advance in France 
and of our saviour sailors in the North Sea, can waste a thought 
on the plural vote, registration in party interests, the life of this 
Parliament or that, the increment tax, Home Rule all round, 
payment of members, land valuation, and so on? Hardly one of 
these domestic jars and others of the same unglorious genre is 
familiar to the men of Greater Britain who have come to aid 
the Empire in this gigantic contest—splendid Australians, New 
Zealanders, and Canadians, thousands of them to give their 
lives sublimely in its cause. It would be too revolting to imagine 
that, the War over, we could go back into that wretched acid 
wrangling over pottering and inessential trifles. If we were to do 
so we should richly merit going down and going under as a nation 
and Empire. The Jate Prime Minister last year, when some 
ignoble attempt was made to fan the dying embers of a party 
wrangle, checked it. That was a profound relief. But he went on 
to praise the party method in a way that raised in some of us 
grave doubts. Unfortunately he spoke then of party matters held 
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in reserve or abeyance. I fear that this was taken to be a sort of 
pledge that the worn-downclichés of partisanship might be brought 
out again after the War ; and a beggarly quarrelling over bones of 
old controversies be started anew. It ought to be made absolutely 
clear that this can never be—that when we do return to controver- 
sial politics it will be to far nobler and more living and essential 
themes. Otherwise the British and Greater British who are giving 
their lives for us in France to-day will be sacrificing themselves on 
an altar which is a mockery anda sham. To reserve a mean politi- 
cal wrangle or intrigue till the War is over would be as bad as to 
have it out now : it would even be baser in a way, implying that, 
just to save our skins, we agreed to a truce at the moment, whilst 
our soldiers and sailors are giving their lives for us in the War. 
Hence we cannot, without meanness and ingratitude, reserve any 
of these inessential quarrels. Patriotic men wish to regard them, 
not as reserved, but as clean abandoned so far as parliamentary 
controversy is concerned. One and all—certainly one and all of 
those I have mentioned—might well be taken out of party con- 
troversy on the floor of the House of Commons after the War and 
the settlement, and be relegated to some capable committee of 
the nation, whether parliamentary or other, for a rational and 
non-partisan question. 

Infinitely nobler, more living politics lie before us, great stimu- 
lating questions which will begin to press for settlement after the 
War. Several of these are being borne in on us now by the vast 
momentum of the struggle: namely, the closing up and con- 
federating of Britain and Greater Britain with a drastic and 
inevitable rearrangement on scientific lines of the trade and tariff 
question ; the future defence and armament of the Empire; the 
land question in this country. It is true that in the past each of 
these three problems has led us into party controversy, often 
embittered controversy. It has been inevitable they should, and 
it would be idle to suppose they will not again come within the 
sphere of party. I have no illusions in the matter. They are sure 
to come within that sphere so long as we have our present Par- 
liamentary system as the basis to work on. I very much doubt 
whether many of the great questions, Imperial such as those 
mentioned above, or domestic such as labour and the re-establish- 
ment of a Second Chamber, will be treated as non-controversial in 
the party sense. We have often talked of removing this or that 
great question wholly outside the party province—for example, 
the problems of defence and of national service, and the problem 
of the tariff for the Empire; but in practice the thing is exceed- 
ingly difficult in regard to any great and much canvassed national 
question. 

Foreign policy has been certainly for a good many years past 
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almost entirely removed from controversy; but after what has 
come out of late about British secret proposals to Germany in 
1912, and Germany’s point-blank refusal of them and her candid 
avowal to our Government that she meant to dominate Europe, 
one cannot be confident that even foreign politics wiil be so privi- 
leged. By general agreement British diplomacy during the 
breathless crisis of late July and the first day or two of August 
1914 was sanely, if not faultlessly, handled; but the earlier 
phases of discussion and secret diplomacy between the two coun- 
tries from, say, 1911 to 1914, invite searching criticism. The 
revelation made at Cardiff on the 3rd of October 1914 remains the 
most startling and amazing of the whole War: for it was then 
(1912) that Germany announced to the British Government her 
intention to dominate Europe: In the light of it, no British 
Government is likely to be very successful in a claim to put foreign 
politics outside the arena of party controversy so long as the party 
system prevails. 

Without, then, actually removing the great vital questions 
of national defence and service, land, labour, and the trade and 
consolidation of the Empire outside controversy, it will at 
least be our duty and business to treat them on an entirely higher 
plane than that of the electioneering habit. To do this, we 
shall have to get what is known as the party machine well under. 
That machine has grown and grown in strength, and in the grip 
it exercises over statesmen, even powerful leaders, and over large 
bodies of otherwise independent men, till it has become well-nigh 
intolerable to any person who believes in freedom. Wire-pulling 
and caucus-mongering, of which little was known before the 
‘eighties, have almost grown to be part of our Constitution! If 
they are not actually part of it, they have sometimes proved more 
powerful than it! The machine before the War was a despot. 
It was practically impossible to succeed in politics without its 
good will and aid ; it was barely possible to be in politics at all, to 
be even an uninfluential figure, without its permission. It had at 
its disposal, and in its pay, an army of workers, and it was 
organised with a science and efficiency which compare not ill 
with the way in which other nations have brought science and 
efficiency into their trading or their military needs. We have 
talked much during and before the War of the tyrannies of 
trades unionism, but have these been more extravagant than the 
tyrannies of the party caucus as we have come to adopt it, and 
bow down to it, during the last few decades? Those who have 
not bowed to its will have been ‘rebels’! The party machine 
has had its pickets and its method of ‘ peaceful persuasion ’ not a 
whit less than has the most advanced trades union. If the trades 
union has forbidden the dilution of labour, has not the machine 
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forbidden the dilution of party? True, it has not been set above 
the law—but then itself has often had the lion’s share in making 
the law. We shall have to deal with the party machine, if, after 
the War and settlement, we are to reach a nobler and freer plane 
in politics. Politics is among the noblest of public callings. Yet, 
thanks largely to the power of the machine or caucus, the term 
politics, absurd to relate, has become suspect. To style a man 
@ politician is, it appears, to level a sort of reproach at him—to 
suggest that he is a vote-catcher, a fisher after mean expedients 
rather than a holder of public principles; so that the word has 
actually come to be what Archbishop Trench styled an ‘ immoral’ 
one. We shall have to change this, and there are large and in- 
creasing numbers of men on both sides, some already in public 
life, others wishing to play their part there, who desire to see 
the great calling of politics rescued from the wire-pulling machine. 
They wish to see politics discussed and practised in the high 
public spirit and with something of the inquiring intellectualism 
which animated the Greek writers and public men from whose 
day the term has come down to us. 

The first of these great vital, pressing questions that we shall 
have to deal with after the War and settlement—and which we 
shall have at least to think and plan out largely before that settle- 
ment is complete—should be that of the future defence and 
security of the Empire ; because before we can carry through any 
plans for consolidating the Empire we are bound to take pre- 
cautions for its security from aggression. This problem at any 
rate should prove easier to solve in the near future than it has 
been in the past, for the War has taught us lessons that cannot 
be shirked or overlooked. We know now what we can expect 
from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and India 
in a great emergency ; and, after upwards of two years’ experience 
of European War, we know too that, even with their magnificent 
patriotism and generosity we can no longer rely on our old spas- 
modic voluntary recruiting system alone. To secure ourselves 
against aggression on a great scale—such as that which has 
threatened our existence in the present struggle and may threaten 
it again, and certainly will threaten it again unless we take full 
precaution against it—we now know beyond the faintest doubt 
that we must have a system of national defence broad-based on 
the moral and legal obligation of all men to serve who are of fit 
age and physique. This does not mean defiance, it means 
defence. It does not mean militarism, it means anti-militarism. 
It does not suggest the Prussian cult of war, rather it suggests 
the Swiss cult of peace. What the size and strength of our 
standing army of defence, British cum Greater British, will have 
to be after the War and the settlement of Europe we cannot 
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possibly tell yet. A reasonable proposition is that it will be neces- 
sarily smaller than the huge land forces which several of the great 
European Powers with dangerous frontiers have been keeping 
up of late years: but that behind this moderate establishment 
will in future be the youth and manhood of the whole nation 
trained against an emergency and peril like that which suddenly 
descended on us in August 1914, and bound in honour by law 
to back up that smaller army when required by the State to do so. 
We do know now at least—and, happily, the truth is freely 
acknowledged by the great mass of intelligent men of all parties 
as well as by non-party men—that had such a system existed here 
in August 1914 we should have been spared immense difficulties 
and losses in blood and treasure; that many humiliating and 
dangerous strikes and quarrels would have been avoided; that 
the munitions problem would largely have solved itself, and far 
sooner than has actually been the case; and it is only rational 
to assume that to-day we should have been substantially nearer 
the conclusion of the War than we are—indeed it is a question 
whether, under such conditions, the War would not by now have 
been virtually over. Side by side with this military problem of 
the Empire will be the naval problem—to what extent and under 
what conditions Greater Britain will be prepared after the War 
to take part in the upkeep of what must always remain our first 
arm of defence, the Fleet. The War has dispelled not a few 
peace illusions. One of these was that we could not afford to 
have an obligatory military service system because the Navy would 
thereby suffer. Now it is grown clear on the contrary that we 
cannot in future afford to do without such a system, as otherwise 
we should be compelled to keep up an immense standing army, 
which would result in the starving of our first arm, the Navy. 
We shall need, after the War and settlement of Europe, a great 
fleet ; a substantial army—though not by any means one on the 
greatest Continental Power scale—and behind that army a man- 
hood sufficiently trained against all emergencies. And this 
should be the first in order of the great, live political questions 
which we shall presently have to discuss—taking assuredly 
Greater Britain into consultation—without suffering any wire- 
pulling and vote-calculating bodies to intervene. 

The best and freshest opinion in public life should insist that 
we treat in the same spirit the problem of consolidating and 
unifying the Empire, as soon as we are released from the War. 
It is incredible that we should allow ourselves to be influenced 
in this matter by the rancour of party, or to be dominated by its 
vote-calculating machines, after the magnificent way in which 
Greater Britain has rallied to the Old Country. Had the so-called 
Colonies—a term which has lost its significance and which we 
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shall have to shed, together with the terms Colonial Minister 
and Colonial Office—stood coolly or cautiously aside at the start 
of the struggle, our armies might have gone down and our whole 
cause might’ have wilted and perished. We shall be bound, 
then, to treat the question of Imperial consolidation in a spirit 
utterly removed from old domestic pettiness and prejudice. For- 
tunately, here again there is plenty of wholesome sign that 
many public men known as widely separated hitherto in this 
matter are longing to work together. Mr. Hughes has inspired 
them. His visit to Great Britain has been the most enlighten- 
ing lesson in the school of Empire which our generation has 
received.~ Chamberlain belonged to one side. Seddon and 
others who have visited us, and worked during the last quarter 
of a century for a closer intimacy between Great and Greater 
Britain, belonged to neither side. Hughes is shared by both 
sides. Truckling to nobody, he has taught us all, Conservative 
and Liberal, Labour and Capital alike, that we shall have to 
approach one another and assimilate at least for this purpose of 
unifying the Empire. It is true we have to make fast and 
effective the alliance after the War against the common enemy, 
Germany, before we can carry through this great British con- 
centration: but the one leads on and up to the other. The 
Conference of the Allies in Paris is quite well recognised by 
Mr. Hughes and by his compatriots as a first step in the march 
towards the coming covenant of the British and the Greater 
British peoples in London after the War. 

Imperial defence and Imperial unity are politics so vast and so 
pressing that, of themselves, they will after the War and the 
Continental settlement deny us time and opportunity to waste on 
the old rancorous cries and the worn-out clichés of mere partisan- 
ship. But, besides these supreme matters, we shall have home 
politics of high importance to accomplish ; and we must start on 
several of these subjects well before the peace is signed. Thus 
there is the question of the land. Some lesser experiments use- 
ful in their way are already being entered on with a view to 
the needs of the soldiers when they return. But they are tenta- 
tive and quite in miniature so far. We shall have to approach 
boldly and tackle the whole land question. If anything on a 
great national scale is to be done thoroughly under our present 
parliamentary system, the two sides, Conservative and Liberal, 
must meet each other half way. The Conservatives will have to 
recognise frankly that the old land tradition of England, though 
it has done great work, and still has admirable features which 
should be in a large degree preserved, is not in its present form 
suited entirely to the needs of the nation: and this for two 
reasons—first, because under it not nearly enough people are 
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settled and working contentedly on the soil to-day ; and, secondly, 
because it is not, in regard to large tracts of country at any rate, 
scientific enough in its methods. It is wanting in co-operation 
and it is backward in modern agricultural science. The Conser- 
vatives will have to recognise the pressing need, in view of the 
return of the soldiers and of the resolve of the country to grow 
at home a much larger amount of food than it has been 


growing for the last four decades or so, to blend generously the old - 


land system with new reforms in keeping with the spirit of to-day. 
They will have to admit a far larger body of men into the control 
and working of the soil and on a substantially improved status so 
far as the labourer is concerned. Conservatives must recognise 
that they cannot meet this urgent demand, which is quite sure to 
be made upon them before long, in a non possumus attitude. On 
the other hand, Liberalism will have to put aside its artificial, 
machine-controlled opposition to the method of small ownership 
in land as against that of small tenantship through the State. No 
doubt tenancy is more practicable in many cases—the tenant even 
preferring it himself sometimes—but the ‘magic’ of ownership 
is perfectly well known and admitted among those who have 
closely studied English village life and character. I am con- 
vinced, through long intimacy with the land conditions in the 
South of England particularly, that we shall never solve the 
problem and establish securely a strong and contented peasantry 
on the soil till we have largely increased in many districts the 
number of owning small-holders. What we should encourage 
to-day is variety in the kind of holding and estate. We need the 
mingling of a few great estates with a large number of moderate- 
sized ones—what may be described as ‘territorialist’ families 
with squires : here a large tenant farm where corn is grown and 
sheep fed on a cons:derable scale, there a group of small-holders, 
whether owning or renting. There has been too much mono- 
tony in our land system for a long while past. This has been 
partly due to Conservative prejudice, partly to the over-worship 
by Liberals of free trade, free trade in corn and food-stuffs parti- 
cularly. The lower the price of wheat, the more ruinous its effect 
on the farmers, labourers, and landowners alike, the more un- 
questioning this belief in free trade appeared to grow. I can 
recall a week in the early ‘nineties when wheat in Andover 
market was sold at seventeen shillings.and ninepence a quarter ; 
and I can remember farm labourers saying to me of their own 
accord in the ’eighties that the price of corn and of bread was too 
low. They spoke the truth. The flood of food which poured 
into our country in those days from foreign countries, and 
at such a price that it was scarcely worth a Hampshire farmer’s 
while to grow wheat save for the straw, was far from an unmixed 
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blessing. It ruined English farming, and it depressed our 
peasantry and our whole fabric of country life. The blessing of 
excessive cheapness is a delusion of political economy. Corn 
down to seventeen shillings and ninepence a quarter was no 
triumph for English life and character. 

We shall not return after the War to this false and costly 
cheapness. And there is another certainty in this connexion : we 
shall not return to a farm wage, in Hampshire or Wiltshire or in 
any other county, of fourteen or sixteen shillings a week. 
Whether it be fixed rigidly by law, or whether by general agree- 
ment and custom, there will be a minimum wage in agriculture, 
and this wage will be something above a mere living one. It is 
folly to blind ourselves to this thing—come it must. I find that 
the idea of the minimum wage in certain well-defined occupations 
does not alarm me to-day, though I am in the main an indi- 
vidualist and a voluntaryist. The truth is we can have no secure 
individualism or liberty unless we have in certain spheres State 
action. We cannot hope to live our own lives in freedom unless 
the collectivist method is at work in various fields. Every 
sane individualist must assent to some measures of collectivism or 
State control. Without them, how could we escape becoming the 
‘conscript appanage of some foreign Power’? But, apart alto- 
gether from the danger of outside aggression, every individualist 
must favour State control in some degree—just as every 
collectivist or socialist desires his share of freedom or indi- 
vidualism. Individualism and collectivism are indeed the very 
warp and woof of all civilised life and progress—with their cor- 
relatives, liberty and discipline. 

There will have to be a better working partnership, and more 
give and take, between individualist and collectivist in this 
country after the War. It is easy to see now that we have been 
in the past too rigid in our attitude, now towards the one method, 
now towards the other: thus the opposition of individualism to 
obligatory military service for the defence of the country and the 
opposition of collectivism to small ownership on the land have 
both been mischievous and unprogressive. In the greater politics 
that await us, and will have to be faced fearlessly in the very 
near future, this problem of the wage will have to be dealt with ; 
the wage not in agriculture alone but in other great national 
industries. I hope that friends of mine will not shy away from it : 
there is small promise for any school of political thought and 
endeavour which does not throw itself beart and soul into the 
causes of Imperialism and of labour progress in the to-morrow 
of our country. This is being borne in on large and increasing 
numbers of people to-day on both sides. 

The resolution to be national first of all, to suffer no old preju- 
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dice or passion to stand in the way, was bravely expressed lately 
in Lord Derby’s ‘ Central Party’ speech, which found sym- 
pathisers all over Great and Greater Britain. We must settle the 
Irish question, review the whole field of labour and the land, 
secure and bring up to date the Constitution. There is a power 
across the water which to-day is simply intent on the War : when 
it returns, nothing in the world is more probable than that it 
will be intent on the settlement at home. 


GrorGE A. B. Dewar. 





THE REWARD OF LABOUR: 
AN EIRENICON 


I HAD the pleasure, not long ago, of welcoming back to England 
a friend who spent the year 1911 in this country and has since 
been in the East. We talked of the strike which made that 
year famous. His recollections of it were singularly vivid. ‘ One 
would have thought,’ he said, ‘ that there was a foreign invasion 
or a civil war. If it had not been interrupted (the Home Secre- 
tary confessed) it would have hurled the whole community into 
an abyss of horror which no man dares to contemplate.’ I 
reminded him that it was interrupted. ‘Yes,’ he rejoined, ‘it 
failed because it had not been sufficiently well organised, and 
the Government were able to make a deal with the strikers. But,’ 
he went on, ‘ has it taught us any lesson? At all events it has 
taught the Trade Unions one. Now they have effectively 
engineered their operations. Don’t you know that negotiations - 
between the chief Unions, long in progress, were brought in 
October 1914 to a successful issue by the establishment of a great 
combination? It is in their power, when they choose, to dis- 
organise the whole of the national life. Their leaders disclaim 
any intention of immediately putting the alliance to a belligerent 
use. Their object, they say, is a working arrangement ready to 
meet any situation which may arise when the war is over. Then 
—they are quite frank—they will deem themselves at liberty 
to employ, at any moment, the weapon which they have forged 
should they see cause to do so. Yes; when the war is over, 
England will be at the mercy of three or four millions of work- 
men’ equipped with vast funds and welded together by an iron 
discipline.’ So my friend from Hindustan. And I confess 
several things in the present condition of labour gave unpleasant 
force to his words. Consider especially what has been recently 
taking place in South Wales : the miners there are indeed exceed- 
ingly choleric by temperament: they are in a chronic state of 
quarrel with the mine owners : and theirs—it is true—was only the 
revolt of a particular set of workmen against a particular set of 


? Mr. O’Grady, in a speech reported in The Times of December 7, speaks of 
‘a great organised labour movement which is at least three and a half millions 
strong in its trade-union capacity.’ m 
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employers ; but still their action is full of instruction regarding 
the condition of labour throughout the country. The very able 
and well-informed Special Correspondent of The Times writes : 


The ill-feeling of the men against the owners springs from the convic- 
tion that the owners are exploiting them. . . . They cannot forget—for it 
is embedded too deeply in their minds—their grievances against the owners, 
which are not a growth of weeks and months, but of years. They firmly 
believe that the Welsh coalowners have consistently opposed everything 
which made for the betterment, and even the safety, of the men by whose~ 
labours they live, and that now they are taking advantage of the national 
emergency to increase their profits by charging extortionate prices for their 
coal. This belief, aggravated by the advance in the cost of living, and a 
repeated refusal of the owners voluntarily to concede an advance in wages, 
has added biiterness to an already bitter feud. 


Nor is this bitter feud between employers and employed con- 
fined to the Welsh coal fields. It extends, more or less widely, 
throughout the country, and affects many other industries, in 
greater or smaller degree. 

Thus is the national solidarity rent in twain: the manual 
workers—sometimes called the masses—on one side, and upon 
the other their employers, and the ‘classes’ to which their 
employers belong. It is the tendency of both manual workers and 
employers—I might indeed say it is the habit of too many—to be 
wholly absorbed in their personal interests, to segregate themselves 
from the nation, not heeding how their disputes, their demands, 
their demeanour may affect the Commonwealth. Let us see 
how this state of things grew up. The only knowledge of much 
value in such inquiries as the present is causal knowledge. During 
the last century and a half the world has passed through three 
great contemporaneous Revolutions—the Industrial, from manual 
to machinery labour ; the Economic, wrought by Adam Smith and 
his disciples; and the Political, manifested by the great French 
Revolution. When the war with France broke out in 1793, 
England was mainly an agricultural country. Manufactures were’ 
largely carried on in cottages by workers who enjoyed a certain 
amount of economic independence, and whose lot was celebrated 
as happy by a contemporary poet : 


Oh what a world of profit and delight 
Is open to the studious artisan. 


The great mechanical inventions associated with the names of 
Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, and Watt made an end of this 
state of things. Factories were erected to house the new 
machinery, and the operatives were converted into its servants. 
The capitalist element became the main figure in production, 
‘but,’ as Mr. Gibbins observes, ‘a man cannot become a capitalist 
without capital, and capital cannot be accumulated without 
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labour, though these remarkably obvious facts are constantly 
forgotten. The large capitalists of earlier manufacturing days 
obtained their capital, after the first small beginnings, from the 
wealth produced by their workmen, and from their own acute- 
ness in availing themselves of new inventions. Of the wealth 
produced by their workmen they took nearly the whole, leaving 
their employees only enough to live upon, while producing more 
wealth for their masters. Hence it may be said that capital was 
in this case the result of abstinence, though the abstinence was 
on the part of the workman and not of his employer.’ ? 

During the reigns of George the Fourth and William the 
Fourth and the early years of Victoria, the working classes 
employed in coal mines, woollen factories, and cotton factories 
were simply at the mercy of their employers, from whom they 
found no mercy. Their wages were utterly insufficient, their 
labour was inhumanly protracted—it usually lasted twelve hours 
a day and often sixteen ; frauds and extortion of the vilest kinds 
were practised on them, notably those engineered by the truck 
system ; their term of employment was uncertain, and they were 
exposed at any time to arbitrary dismissal; their children, who 
had been impressed as labourers, were treated with a cruelty 
which, when brought to light by the Reports of a Royal Com- 
mission in 1842 and 1843, aroused horror throughout the civilised 
world.* Their women, also impressed for work, were the hopeless 









































































2 Industrial History of England, p. 176. One thinks of the verses of the 
Psalm Beati Omnes : 


For thou shalt eat the labour of thine hands: O well is thee and happy shalt 
thou be! 

Thy wife shall be as the fruitful vine : upon the walls of thine house ; . 

Thy children like the olive branches : round about thy table. 


And then one thinks of the modern factory. 

* It is worth while perhaps to put before my readers the following extract— 
I slightly abridge it—from Mr. Gibbins’ Industrial History of England 
(p. 178) : ‘ The manufacturers wanted labour by some means or other, and they 
got it from the workhouses. They sent for parish apprentices from all parts 
of England, and pretended to apprentice them to the new employments just 
introduced. The mill owners systematically communicated with the overseers 
of the poor, who arranged a day for the inspection of pauper children. Those 
chosen by the manufacturers were then conveyed by wagons or canal boats to 
their destination and from that moment were doomed to slavery. Sometimes 
regular traffickers would take the place of the manufacturer, and transfer a 
number of children to a factory district, and there keep them, generally in some 
dark cellar, till they could hand them over to a mill owner in want of hands, 
who would come and examine their height, strength, and bodily capacities, 
exactly as did the slave dealers in the American markets. After that the 
children were simply at the mercy of their ownérs, nominally as apprentices, 
but in reality as mere slaves, who got no wages, and whom it was not worth 
while even to feed or clothe properly, because they were so cheap and their 
places could be so easily supplied. Their treatment was most inhuman. The 
hours of their labour were only limited by exhaustion after many modes of 
torture had been unavailingly applied to force continued work. Children were 
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victims of unbridled lust. When these things were revealed, 
our best and wisest expected a social revolution. ‘We are 
engulphed,’ said Dr. Arnold, ‘and we must inevitably go down 
the cataract.’ We did not, thanks partly to remedial legislation 
by a series of Factory Acts. ‘I tremble to think,’ Toynbee said, 
‘what the country would have been, but for those Acts.’ The 
earliest of them, indeed, were very inadequate. In 1833 a 
beginning was made of more effective statutes for the protection 
of children. Not, however, till 1847 was the famous Ten Hours 
Bill passed, reducing the labour of women and young persons to 
ten hours a day, the legal day being between 5.30 a.m. and 
8.30 P.M. It was mainly through the heroic and indefatigable 
exertions of Lord Shaftesbury, aided by Fielden, Oastler, and 
Sadler that this Bill became law. It was passed amid the shrieks 
of the Orthodox Political Economists, then in the heyday 
of their pernicious influence. The employers opposed it tooth 
and nail. ‘Wholly unnecessary,’ they ingeminated ; ‘factory 
hands discontented with their lot? Why, what lot would they 
have?’ There is a passage in Little Dorrit*—published 
in 1855—worth quoting in this connexion. ‘I like business,’ 
said Pancks; ‘what’s a man made for? What else? That’s 
what I ask our weekly tenants. Some of them will pull long 
faces to me and say, ‘‘ Poor as you see us, master, we are always 
grinding, drudging, toiling, every minute we are awake.’’ I says 
to them, ‘“‘ What else are you made for?’’ It shuts them up. 
They haven’t a word to answer.’ Well, they found words. What 
is more, they found in the Trade Unions, which now began to 
play a potent part, an organisation thanks to which their words 
have not fallen to the ground. 

<s There are few things more striking in the annals of industry 



























often worked sixteen hours a day, by day and by night. Even Sunday was 
used as a convenient time to clean the machinery. The author of The History 
of the Factory Movement writes : ‘‘In stench, in heated rooms, amid the con- 
stant whirling of a thousand wheels, little fingers and little feet were kept in 
ceaseless action, forced into unnatural activity by blows from the heavy hands 
and feet of the merciless overlooker, and the infliction of bodily pain by in- 
struments of punishment invented by the sharpened ingenuity of insatiable 
selfishness. They were fed upon the coarsest and cheapest food, often with the 
same as that served out to the pigs of their master. They slept by turns and 
in relays, in filthy beds which were never cool; for one set of children were 
sent to sleep in them as soon as the others had gone off to their daily or nightly 
toil. There was often no discrimination of sexes; and disease, misery, and 
vice grew-as in a hotbed of contagion. Some of these miserable beings tried 
to run away. To prevent their doing so, those suspected of this tendency had 
irons riveted on their ankles with long links reaching up to the hips, and were 
compelled to work and eleep in these chains, young women and girls as well as 
boys suffering this brutal treatment. Many died and were buried secretly at 
night in some desolate spot, lest people should notice the number of graves; 
and many committed suicide.” ’ 

* 1855-57. It came out in twenty monthly parts. 
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than the rise and development of Trade Unions. A very interest- 
ing chapter regarding it will be found in Dr. Brentano’s great 
work.® This learned man tells us they are the successors of the 
old Guilds, directed against ‘ the aggressions of the then rising 
manufacturing lords, as in earlier times the old freemen formed 
their Frith Guilds against the tyranny of medieval magnates. 
and the free handicraftsmen their Craft-Guilds against the aggres- 
sions of the Old-burghers.’* For the dim beginnings of them we 
must go to the closing years of the eighteenth century; but it 
was not till 1871 that they obtained legal recognition. In the 
interval they had to contend with every kind of discouragement 
and difficulty, particularly those presented by the old Combina- 
tion Laws.’ ‘They have fought contests,’ Dr. Brentano says, 
‘quite as fierce as, if not fiercer than, those of the old craftsmen 
against the patricians; the history of their sufferings since the 
end of the eighteenth century, and of the privations endured for 
their independence, is a rich record of heroism.’* It was most 
natural that the attitude of the Trades Unions towards the 
employers should be one of suspicion and distrust. What else 
had the employers merited? And now they too learnt the lesson 
that union is strength, and made themselves into powerful Asso- 
ciations for combating the Unions. The industrial history of 
England for well-nigh a century is the history of war between 
organised labour- operating by strikes, and organised capital 
operating by lock-outs. The money loss occasioned by these 
conflicts runs into hundreds of millions. The loss to the deep 
sources of the national life, who can estimate? 

Meanwhile the march of public events and the trend of 
political thought had been favourable to the workers. The ideas, 
true and false, shaken into the air by the French Revolution, 
had been widely received, and had acted as powerful solvents of 
old institutions. Liberty, Equality and Fraternity—they are 
words to conjure with, as the world has proved. For their Jaco- 
bin exponents, indeed, Liberty meant freedom to oppress, and 
in the long run—not usually very long—to suppress dissentients ; 
Equality the elevation of the scum of the earth to the seats of 
princes ; Fraternity the brotherhood of Cain and Abel. But for 
good and for evil the ideas of the French Revolution and also 
its verbiage—still more indeed its verbiage—have powerfully 
influenced modern life and the course of politics in England as 
elsewhere. When Trade Unions first came into existence our 
working classes troubled themselves little about anything beyond 


5 English Gilds. * P. exev. 
7 Adam Smith remarked, ‘We have no Acts of Parliament against 
attempts to lower the price of work, but many against attempts to raise it.’ 

® P. cxeviii. 
Vor. LXXXI—No. 479 H 
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their daily wants ; it took them all their time to provide for these. 
The existing social framework, with its divisions and 
sub-divisions, if they thought about the matter at all, they 
regarded—to use Mr. Casaubon’s phrase—as ‘ providential 
arrangements.’*° But gradually a questioning spirit was aroused 
in them as they heard it rumoured that all men were born and 
continued equal in rights. Providence—was there any Provi- 


dence? It seemed to them, as to Coupeau in Zola’s novel, . 


*S’il y a un Dieu il arrange drélement les choses’: a favoured 
few enjoying the freedom which wealth gives : the many enduring 
the slavery of unremitting toil. Equal in rights? Why not then 
in fact? Why the purple and fine linen to Dives, who apparently 
had done nothing to earn them, while Lazarus gazed, with un- 
satisfied hunger, on the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s 
table? And when what has now come to be known as Socialism 
developed, and its preachers lifted up their testimony and distri- 
buted their tracts, is it any wonder that the manual labourers 
heard them gladly? The more so when—to quote a striking lead- 
ing article in The Times *°—‘ the owners played into the hands of 
these teachers by a grasping policy,’ as they pretty generally did. 
And—do not let us forget it—all this time political power, pre- 
ponderating political power, was gradually passing to these 
workers. Has not a succession of rhetorical politicians—the late 
Mr. Gladstone as their choregus—assured them that they are light 
and leading, always in the right when the classes who differ from 
them are always in the wrong? And Lord Morley of Blackburn, 
the philosopher of his party, and the exponent of its new gospel, 
has he not, adopting, as I suppose, the Abbé Sieyés’ famous 
phrase, declared that they—yes, they and no other—are the 
People?" If these things are so, shall they any longer remain 
in subjection as slaves of ‘a soulless dehumanised commercial 
machine for the extortion of gold out of labour ’?” 


* “May I talk to yon a little?’ said Dorothea. 

* Certainly.’ 

‘I have been thinking about money all day—that I have always had too 
much and especially the prospect of too much.’ 

‘These, my dear Dorothea, are providential arrangements.’—Middlemarch. 

2° Of November 22. 

11 In his Rousseau (vol. ii. p. 94) he insists on what he calls ‘ the great 
truth’ that a nation ‘ consists’ (the word is his) of ‘the great body of its 
members, the army of toilers,’ that ‘all institutions "—al/, note, without excep- 
tion—‘ ought to have for their aim the physical, intellectual, and moral 
amelioration of the poorest and most numerous class. This (he adds) is the 
People,’ with a capital P. 

*2 An expression used by the Special Correspondent of The Times in the 
issue of November 22. 
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IT: :° Ne vo 6 SS 

The question of the day is here.:.‘It.is nét-between one worn- 
out political party and another with their fraudulent platforms 
and flatulent claptrap. No, it is between the propertied few 
and the propertyless many ; it is concerning the Reward of Labour. 
Let us look at it a little from the point of first principles, avoiding 
alike the mendacious rhetoric of the demagogue and the pedantic 
unrealities of the abstract economist. We may take as our point 
of departure the fact that the desire of possession is a natural 
instinct. One of a child’s first wishes is to have something of 


_ his own. Nay, we find the analogon of it in other animals; my 


dog has a keen sense of ownership in the basket which is his 
sitting-room by day and his bed by night. Now what is neces- 
sary to constitute property? Possession, actual or virtual, clearly 
one element in it, is, as clearly, insufficient. My watch may be 
in the possession of a thief, but it would not be his property. 
To constitute property the possession must be rightful. I suppose 
the most perfect example of property is that which a man has in 
his own corporal frame. He is lord also of anything which he 
can obtain justly—that is by the ethical exercise of his personality 
—from others. Nor is the right to property a creation of the 
State. It obtains validity and coerciveness indeed only in an 
organised community, but it attaches to man as a person.”* It 
does not imply absolute dominion over the object owned; that 
could spring only from creation. It exists for the benefit not only 
of the proprietor but of the commonwealth, and the respect due 
to the form which it assumes, in any given state of society, 
depends upon its practical working. It must be exercised in 
accordance with the dictates of that moral law which dominates 
the whole field of human activity. And like every other private 
right, it is held in subordination to the supreme rights of the 
State, which for a just cause—the very word right implies a just 
cause—may restrict or withdraw it in any particular instance. 
And now let us go back to the Welsh miners and their dispute. 
This is the situation. A certain number of gentlemen in Wales 
own land underneath which there is coal. They employ a certain 
number of manual labourers to extract the coal from the earth, 
an arduous and perilous operation, and they sell it. There is 
chronic dissatisfaction among the men with the wages™ paid 


18 It is a natural right but, according to the accurate distinction of the 
Schoolmen, it belongs to the secondary sphere of such rights and not, like the 
right of existence, to the primary sphere. ‘It is not against the natural law,’ 
writes Aquinas: ‘ but is added thereto by the discovery (ad inventionem) of 
natural reason.’—Summa Theologica 2, 2, q. 66, a. ad. 1. 

14 Those wages, as Jevons points out, must not be regarded as coming from 
the capital of the employer, but as the worker’s share, advanced by him, of the 
product. 
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them, and of late it peesed: into an acute phase, threatening the 
stoppage of the ‘mines, which, .in the present condition of the 
country, would be a grave national disaster. I do not propose 
to say anything about the sordid details of this quarrel. But 
I would observe that land stands in a very different category 
from any other object of ownership—its quantity cannot be multi- 
plied. Hence it is that a man’s property in land must be regarded 
as being of a more limited and restricted kind than his property 
in chattels. The doctrine of English law, that a man can have 
only an estate in land, is a perfectly sound doctrine. The principle 
underlying the feudal system, whence that doctrine has come 
down to us, that the soil of a country is the heritage of a country, 
is a true principle. The real justification of private property in 
land is that it is for the common benefit. No effectual defence 
of it would be possible if the contrary could be shown. Generally 
speaking, that cannot be shown. But sometimes it can be. That 
private ownership of the Welsh coal fields is utterly inconsistent 
with the supreme rights of the commonwealth seems,** at this 
moment, as clear as day. Was it not, indeed, made clear more 
than a dozen years ago by that colossal strike —the recollection 
of it is probably still pretty vivid in most minds—a strike which 
lasted five months, cost I do not know how many millions, 
inflicted untold miseries on multitudes of innocent and helpless 
families, compelied the postponement of our naval manoeuvres, 
gave a vast impetus to foreign competition with our own indus- 
tries, and ended in the status quo? Would not the Government 
have done well in nationalising the mines then, and not only 
those particular mines, but all the coal fields of the country? I 
may add that to my own mind there is another cogent reason 
for this course. No argument urged in support of private pro- 
perty in the surface of the land appears to me valid with regard 
to the minerals under it. The law of treasure trove seems to 
indicate the right view concerning them. They are part of the 
hidden heritage of the country and a most precious part of it, 
and when discovered they should be claimed for the country, just 
as the silver mines of Laurium were in ancient Attica. 

But am I told that this is Socialism? What does that matter 
so long as it is true? ‘ What’sina name?’ At all events there 
is not much, I think, in this name of Socialism which has been 
before the world since the year 1833 without acquiring a very 
precise connotation. One definition of it which I came upon 


18 This was very well put by the Special Correspondent of The Times in its 
issue of November 27. ‘ The Welsh coalowners have taken upon themselves the 
conduct of this industry, and they have drawn immense wealth from it. They 
are trustees of it to the nation; if they cannot conduct it, then the sooner it 
is transferred to someone who can, the better.’ The italics are mine. 
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a short time ago is ‘ the doctrine that all the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange should be nationalised.’ ‘All.’ I 
wonder whether many people think that. I could not believe, 
without strong evidence, that it is the view of the vast majority 
of the four millions odd of ‘ Social Democrats’ in Germany. So 
far as I can learn, and I have taken great pains to get trustworthy 
information, most of them merely wish for some sort of con- 
stitutional government in the place of the prevailing military 
autocracy under which they groan. Again, one may desire—it is 
a desire which the experiences of the present War have enkindled 
in many—that the State, without becoming a Universal Pro- 
vider, should take over production, distribution, and exchange 
in some departments of life at present left to private enterprise. 
Thus Sir Leo Chiozza Money has recently given us what seems 
to me a very strong argument that tobacco should become a 
Government monopoly. Surely the liquor traffic might be similarly 
treated—there is simply an overwhelming case for such treat- 
ment, to the discomfiture alike of the dealers in drunkenness and 
of the teetotal fanatics who would ‘ rob a poor man of his beer,’ 
and to the great and lasting good of the community. Nay, I 
think that all ‘ public utilities,’ as they are called, should as a 
rule be owned and governed by public authority. 

Let me say yet a few more words about Socialism. Mr. Karl 
Pearson tells us, in his Ethic of Free Thought, ‘ Socialism arises 
from the recognition that the sole aim of man (note the sole aim) 
is happiness in this world.’ That highly gifted writer is always 
very positive, and is not unfrequently very wrong. I do not 
think this is, as a matter of fact, a correct account of the genesis 
of Socialism. I think Socialism has arisen from the ever- 
deepening appreciation of the fact, well stated by Dr. Ingram, 
that ‘ the mere conflict of private interests will never produce a 
well-ordered commonwealth of labour.’** No; another element is 
wanting, and for lack of that element anarchy prevails in the 
economic order. In the extreme individualism engendered by 
the old political economy called Orthodox, every man’s hand is 
against every man; the hand of the capitalist is against the 
manual worker; the hand of the manual worker is against the 
capitalist—yes, and is often against his fellow worker too, who 
finds it a heavy hand. The dominant thought of the employer is 
how much he can get out of his workers for how little. His 
workers ask themselves the self-same question in respect of him. 
Neither employer nor worker thinks of inquiring what is just. 
The very notion that in this matter such a thing as justice enters 
does not cross their minds. The conception of ‘a fair day’s wage 
for a fair day’s work’ which Carlyle well calls ‘the everlasting 
right of man,’ and which once was accepted, at all events theore- 

%* History of Political Economy, p. 214. 
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tically, as ruling in industrial relations, has vanished in the greed 
for gain. And yet if the Moral Law is not a mere empty name— 
which to be sure it is to moralists *’ of the Utilitarian School— 
it must dominate these relations of life as all others. Only by 
realising and fulfilling their obligations as moral beings can 
capitalists and manual labourers work together for the good of 
themselves and of the State. 


Til 


‘The State.’ That word too must make us pause. The Ben- 
thamite doctrine, so long generally accepted in this country, 
accounts of the State as a power exterior and hostile to the 
governed, restrictive of their liberty, and to be tolerated by them 
only for the protection of person and property. It is a mean and 
miserable conception. The true idea of the State is the nation in 
its corporate capacity. The State is a political entity, but it is 
something more than that. It is a fellowship of persons : that is 
of moral beings for moral ends: it is an ethical entity. And as 
the organic manifestation of the personality of a people it may 
properly be called an organism or a person. It is an organism, for 
-——to quote the words of Bluntschli—‘ it is a great body capable of 
taking up into itself the feelings and thoughts of a people, of 
uttering them in laws, and of realising them in facts.’** It isa 
person, for rights and duties, the distinctive notes of personality 
attach to it. And one of its duties—a very sacred one—is to 
protect the weaker members of the community from being ex- 
ploited and defrauded by the stronger. ‘ Parliament,’ the younger 
Pitt finely said, ‘is omnipotent to protect.’ It should be. But 
in this country Parliament for years gave no adequate means of 
protection to the working classes against the tyranny of capitalists, 
one reason being that it was engrossed by the party game, 
another that it was largely under the sway of the old Orthodox 
Political Economists and obsessed by their doctrine of laissez 
faire. The Trade Unions took up the neglected duty, and dis- 
charged it not with the sweet reasonableness which might have 
been expected from the Imperial Legislature, but belligerently ; 
as indeed was inevitable when we consider how the Reward of 
Labour was then apportioned. Mill has told us in a few emphatic 
words : ‘ Whereas the reward of each working man ought to be 
proportioned to his individual labour and abstinence, it is as a 
matter of fact almost in an inverse ratio, those who receive the least 
labouring and abstaining the most.’ Mill here suggests a prin- 
ciple for the division of the product of labour which, though not 
by itself sufficient, should always be kept in view. It is not worth 
while to consider the demand, once widely made but now wisely 

1” Kant pithily observes ‘They reduce it to a roasting-jack.’ 
* Aligemeine Staatslehre, p. 22. 
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abandoned, that the whole of that product should go to the manual 
labourers, commonly called the ‘workers,’ by an unfortunate 
restriction of the term, for they are not the only workers or the 
most important. The product is the result not merely of manual 
labour, but of many other factors also, among them capital, with- 
out which it assuredly could not have been reached. It is true 
that the origin of capital is not, on the whole, a pleasant subject 
for meditation. St. Jerome quotes, with apparent assent, the 
dictum ‘Omnis dives est aut iniquus aut haeres iniqui.’ St. 
Gregory the Seventh expresses much the same opinion; even 
Bossuet, Court Preacher as he was to Louis the Fourteenth, de- 
clared that it was impossible to look at the beginnings of great 
wealth without a shudder. But capital exists; it is a huge and 
indispensable factor in the modern industrial world; and the 
principle of prescription, I suppose, applies to it, but not perhaps 
to as large an extent as is sometimes claimed. 

A very intelligent and somewhat highly placed workman with 
whom I was talking the other day told me that in his opinion 
Capital was played out. I replied that I could see no signs of it, 
and invited him to think how the industries of the world could 
possibly be carried on without Capital, to which they seemed to 
owe machinery, credit, connexions, traditions, and even art. 
I continued : ‘I had the pleasure of going over your factory last 
week, and I was struck as much by the unity of purpose as by the 
diversity of operation which it exhibited. There was a shop where 
workmen were employed in moulding—I marvelled at the skill of 
their hands ; they were dependent for their patterns upon another 
set of men whom I saw in a shop hard by—men whose work, I 
was told, required extreme accuracy ; next I visited the drawing 
office, described to me as the centre of the nervous system of. the 
factory. Then I saw a lot of clerks busy in a sort of counting- 
house : there were many managers and foremen all over the place ; 
there were also a good number of men engaged in rough tasks 
requiring physical strength; all these people, and many more 
whom I did not see, were employed in the business ; it could not 
have been carried on without them ; and how could they have been 
brought together without Capital?’ He could not tell me that; 
he seemed to have a hazy notion that you could have capital 
without capitalists : that the State, for example, might find it. 
The notion appeared to me too unpractical to be worth combating. 
But I did express the extreme astonishment I have always felt 
that workmen should so shut the eyes of their understanding as 
not to perceive that to war against the capitalist is to war against 
themselves ; that they should suppose the ruin of their employers 
would, as they phrase it, ‘let them into their own.’ As though 
a ruined business would be worth being let into. So as to limiting 
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the output, a device evidently tending towarus such ruin, I am 
well aware that at one time there may have been a plausible or 
even a sufficient reason for it : a time when collective bargaining 
was inevitably difficult ; but that time has long passed away : now 
the worker who diminishes the output increases the price of the 
commodity against himself and his fellows : he is like an excited 
woman bidding against herself at an auction. It seems to me 


that the policy of ca’ canny, introducing as it does a whole train 


of evils which I cannot dwell upon here—nor is it necessary : they 
are well known—should be abandoned as a wrong against the 
workers themselves, no less than against the masters ; and, what 
is more, against the nation, whose rights are superior to, and over- 
ride if necessary, the rights alike of workers and masters. 

This supremacy of the rights of the commonwealth should 
never be forgotten. It usually is. I cannot conceive anything 
more contemptible than the policy in respect of labour troubles 
pursued by the gentlemen who have been by way of governing this 
country. A remedy for these terrible evils they do not seem to 
have dreamed of. They have merely tried to find some palliative, 
the closest at hand and the least likely to be troublesome, which 
would act as soothing-syrup for a time, leaving them free to return 
to their everlasting and never palling occupation, the party game. 
Yet these evils lie very near to the sources of the national life ; 
nay, if not remedied they must involve the negation of liberty, 
of property which is realised liberty, and of all which constitutes 
civilisation in the highest sense. Nor is there any remedy for 
them, as it seems to me, save the reorganisation of industry on 
the basis of ethics. 

Many writers who are reckoned as Socialists demand loudly 
reorganisation, but they ignore the rational and spiritual element 
in human nature : they forget that man is an ethical animal and 
the commonwealth an ethical organism. Not so, I am glad to see, 
Dr. Ingram, who insists, ‘The social destination of property, in 
land, and of every species of wealth, will be increasingly acknow- 
ledged and realised in the future, but that result will be brought 
about not through legal institutions, but through the establish- 
ment and diffusion of moral convictions.’ Moral convictions : 
Yes : There we get to the root of the matter. Mill has laid down 
some primary postulates on labour worth quoting here: ‘ That 
the earth belongs first of all to the inhabitants of it, that every 
person alive ought to have a subsistence before anyone has more : 
that whosoever works at any useful thing ought to be properly 
fed and clothed, before anyone, able to work, is allowed to receive 
the bread of idleness—these are moral axioms.’ ** Yes, they are, 


19 Dissertations and Discussions, vol. ii. p. 385. This is also the doctrine 
of Adam Smith. He declares it to be ‘equity’ that ‘those who feed, clothe, 
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and I gladly assent to them. Mill indeed reaches them by a route 
which appears to be wholly unmoral. But here the dictates of 
rational ethics and of Utilitarianism coincide, which is far from 
being always the case. And when they do coincide—let me enter 
this caveat—the ethical quality of an action is quite independent 
of the advantage which it brings. Honesty is the best policy : but 
an action is not honest because it is politic, even in a supreme 
degree. The desire to do right as right, that alone is morality. 
The idea of right, or ethical good, cannot be resolved into the idea 
of happiness or of agreeable feeling or of greatest usefulness ; 
neither does it mean ‘commanded by any Deity’ or imposed by 
social needs. It is a simple aboriginal idea, not decomposable into 
any other, but simply sui generis. It admits of no definition save 
in terms of itself; which is equivalent to saying that it is an 
ultimate like the perception of sweetness or colours: and the 
moral law is a natural and permanent apprehension of that idea 
by man’s reason for the deduction of rules of right living in 
conformity with his nature as a rational being. 

I am afraid my ‘ caveat’ is lengthy : but I was anxious to guard 
against the supposition of consenting to Mill’s Utilitarian premises 
even when, as here, I warmly assert his practical conclusions. As 
warmly do I adopt his doctrine as to the proper course for amelio- 
rating industrial conditions. He writes in his Political Economy : 
‘For any radical improvement in the social and economical rela- 
tions between labour and capital we have chiefly to look to a 
regular participation of the labourers in the profits derived from 
their labour.’ *° I believe this to be absolutely true. For indepen- 
dence we must substitute interdependence. Labour and Capital 
must cease to be two hostile forces. They were associated in the 
Medieval Guilds. They must be associated again. We must have 
industrial organisations based on common rights, common duties, 
common pursuits, common aims, common interests. An obvious 
means towards this desirable end is co-partnership. Hitze, in 
his suggestive book, The Quintessence of the Social Question, 
describes the economic problem of the day thus : ‘ To find a social 
organisation corresponding to the modern conditions of produc- 
tion, as the social organisation of the Middle Ages corresponded 
with the simple conditions of production then existing, both in 
town and country.’ Yes: that is the problem. Labour and 
Capital are now dissociated—nay, are independent, distrustful, 
hostile ; and what wonder when we remember the history of the 
relations between them? Well, then, we are told, let every 


















































and lodge the whole body of the people should have such a share of the produce 
of their own labour as to be themselves tolerably well fed, clothed, and lodged.’ 
Wealth of Nations, bk. i. c. viii. 

2° Book v. c. x., sec. 5. 
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worker have a chance of becoming a capitalist : give him a share 
of the profits, and let him be encouraged to abstain from spending 
the money and to invest it in the industry : so that he may become 
not only a profit sharer, but a shareholder—nay, a partner. It 
is a scheme which, on the face of it, is inviting, and in some 
instances it has worked well*: but it is beset with many diffi- 
culties. Some of the most considerable of them are occasioned 


by the workers themselves. ‘Too many lack interest and. 


pride in their labour: they go about it in a listless and in- 
different spirit: they appear destitute of that ‘desire to better 
their condition’ which Adam Smith thought so mighty a spring 
of human nature. Again, as a recent writer justly observes, ‘ No 
sane man of business is desirous of taking into partnership, in any 
form, or to share profits with, men who uphold the view that they 
belong to an antagonistic class, and that it is sound business to 
do an agreed amount of work rather than the utmost that is con- 
sistent with health and reasonable leisure. When these ideas 
are finally eradicated from working-men’s minds will be time 
enough to think seriously of co-partnership.’*? I add that clearly 
in any scheme of co-partnership a just living wage for the workers 
must be a first charge upon the industry : a charge prior to all 
questions of profit and apart from them. This is surely equitable. 
The workman’s labour, which is his contribution to the product, 
is his all. He cannot be asked to take the risk which is rightly 
assumed by a man who has capital behind him. It is obvious that 
the amount of a just living wage, which should be determined by 
public authority, will vary with time and place.** It is, or it ought 
to be, equally obvious that this right is a right against the State. 
For industrial labour is not a mere matter of the private order : 
it is a kind of function delegated by society to each member of 
the body politic : it creates, like every other function, a series of 
reciprocal obligations between the society which provides it and 
the worker who executes it. And so Mr. Devas well observes : 
‘The authorities of the State are bound by distributive justice to 
see that, in some shape or other, the individual workman receives 
enough not merely for his own decent subsistence, but also for 
that of his family ; and likewise the whole society is bound by 


21 For example, the Maison Leclaire in France, of which a very interesting 
account has been published by Mr. Aneurin Williams in a volume entitled 
Twenty-eight Years of Co-partnership at Guise. See also a pamphlet by him 
entitled The Better Way, describing what has been done in this direction in 
England, chiefly in connexion with the ‘Labour Co-partnership Association.’ 

22 Labour Unrest, by G. E. Toogood, p. 59. This writer has an intimate 
acquaintance with his subject, and makes some valuable suggestions. 

23 Pope Leo the Thirteenth, in his Encyclical on Labour, indicates as the 
criterion ‘sufficient to support the labourers in reasonable and frugal comfort.’ 
Professor Marshall, in his Zconomics, recognises ‘ a necessary level’ below which 
wages should not fall. 
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legal justice to do the same. In other words, the Government 
and the public, elected and electors, are bound to make provision 
that fair wages can be paid and are paid.’ ** 


IV 


These considerations, which, as I know well, touch only the 
fringe of a great subject, must suffice regarding the Reward of 
Labour. Perhaps they may have some value as dealing with the 
matter in the light of first principles. There can be no doubt 
that industrial society is suffering from a grievous wound in 
respect of the division of the product of labour. And there is only 
one remedy which can heal it—Justice. The first thing for 
workers and employers to realise is that they are not mere un- 
related beasts impelled solely by desire of agreeable feeling, but 
ethical beings bound together in the unity of an ethical organism. 
A great French writer has used the admirable and touching phrase 
‘Les morts qui parlent.’ And surely from our own heroic dead, 
whose bones lie scattered on Continental battlefields, the message 
may come to us, ‘ Sirs, ye are brethren.’ We are all children of 
that ‘dear, dear land’ for which they died: ‘dear for her repu- 
tation through the world,’ and it is our duty and privilege to 
subordinate to her welfare every interest and thought and feeling 
which mars the national unity. Wordsworth well admonishes us : 


Learn to be just: just through impartial law: 
Far as ye may, erect and equalise: 

And what ye cannot reach by Statute draw 
Each from his fountain of self-sacrifice. 


That is the spirit in which we should enter upon this New Year. 
1 have written in the fulness of sympathy with the workers during 
their long decades of oppression and repression. And, knowing 
their history, I allow—how can I help it?—that the strain which 
still exists between them and their employers is not unnatural 
and is not their fault. But surely the time has come when they 
may let the dead past bury its dead : when they may turn ‘from 
war and waste to fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace.’ They 
possess now ample guarantees for their industrial freedom. It 
is for them to see that the things which should have been for their 
wealth be not unto them an occasion of falling. The formation of 
that great Federation of Trade Unions mentioned at the beginning 
of this article is not wrong, in itself, any more than is the forma- 
tion of similar confederacies of Rings and Trusts. But those great 
organisations of Capital have a giant’s strength, which they are 
often tempted to use tyrannously like a giant : and sometimes they 
yield to the temptation : and there is an outcry—a well-merited 


*4 Political Economy, p. 504. 
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outcry—which, we may be sure, will one day be succeeded by a 
much sterner form of protest. The great Confederation of Trade 
Unions will be exposed to the same temptation. It is said—I 
know not with what truth—that there are ardent neophytes in 
its ranks who boast of their power to dictate to the people of 
England. A Roman statesman observed, in explanation of a great 
public calamity, ‘New orators came to the front : foolish young 
men.’ ‘Proveniebant oratores novi: stulti adolescentuli.’ I. 
cannot suppose that the unwise adolescents among our Trade 
Unionists will be allowed to sway Labour counsels and to jeo- 
pardise the hard-won conquests of a century. Surely that saner 
policy will prevail which, as I write, seems wafted to me over the 
waste of two thousand years : 


Vis consili expers mole ruit sua: 
Vim temperatam di quoque provehunt 
In majus. 


Yes: 


Power without wisdom falls by its own weight, 
Well-ordered power the Gods themselves guide on 
To greater issues. 


W. S. Litty. 
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COMMUNICATION WITH THE DEAD 
(1) 


In these present terrible times, when war spreads mourning 
through the land, the question of the possibility of individual 
survival of bodily death becomes acute as never before. Thou- 
sands—nay, millions—are asking if their brave lads, who have 
made or may make the great sacrifice, can reasonably be thought 
of as still in being, after the change. Religious teachers, though 
well meaning and anxious to help, have for the most part no 
helpful statement to make: ‘We have but faith, we cannot 
know’; ‘In our Father’s house are many mansions’; and the 
like—all very well, but too vague to be comforting. The mourner 
wants to know, if knowledge be possible. The spiritualist says 
confidently that such knowledge is his, and surely—the inquirer 
thinks, perhaps—there must be ‘something in it’; but on ex- 
amination the literature of spiritualism is found to be for the 
most part somewhat uncritical. There is a lack of stringent 
method ; the standard of evidence is not high. But what of 
psychical research, which is said to deal with these same phe- 
nomena in an absolutely critical and scientific spirit? Is there 
any hope in this direction? Science gives us knowledge; if 
psychical research is really scientific it should help us to replace 
vague faith by that solid and certain knowledge which is required. 
And this, I believe, it does. 

But the task of attaining scientific conviction is not easy. 
Our generation has grown up in @ materialistic atmosphere, and 
we do not easily get out of it. We run in the old grooves, and a 
pretty violent jolt is required, or long-continued pressure, to lift 
us up and get us free. Consequently it is generally found that 
the reading of books about survival does not prove very effective. 
Even the forty-odd volumes of Proceedings and Journal of the 
Society for Psychical Research, which are devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the presentation of actual evidence, may be read without 
any resultant change or gain in belief. The reader may be 
impressed, but he will not be convinced. The people he is reading 
about are unknown to him, and they may have made mistakes. 
Perhaps they strongly wished to believe in a future life, and 
consequently were unable to state the case in a quite unprejudiced 
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fashion. Other doubts also arise. If the investigators are 
eminent in science, philosophy, or letters, the layman reader 
wonders whether these people of the laboratory or the study are 
the best qualified to detect a fraudulent medium ; if on the other 
hand the investigator is a shrewd business man, the reader says 
to himself: ‘ Well, this writer has had no scientific training ; 
can I safely take him as reliable?’ Then there are the various 
difficulties about telepathy and the like. Conviction remains- 
unattainable. 

The upshot of this is that personal experience is necessary. 
The seeker must investigate for himself. He must not expect to 
reach another person’s point of view without laborious travelling. 
He will have to go over the same ground, or similar ground, and 
will have to surmount the same obstacles as that other person 
had to struggle with before him. And instead of grumbling at 
this he should be thankful that at least the direction is indicated 
and some sort of a track made. His task will therefore be a little 
easier than was that of his precursors. The pioneering work 
is done. 

How then to set about obtaining personal experience?’ The 
answer is : Go to some good medium, either without appointment 
or with an appointment made through some other person, and 
take careful notes of all that is said both by the medium and by 
yourself, so that you know how much information, if any, you 
have given away. But be careful in selecting the medium. Con- 
sult some experienced friend or the editor of some reputable 
psychic journal. Then try other mediums, adopting all thinkable 
precautions. Patient investigation along these lines hardly ever 
fails to yield good results. There is a great deal of unfortunate 
prejudice against professional mediums, due largely to the expo- 
sure of a few blackguards who have produced counterfeit phe- 
nomena; but these are almost entirely of the physical order— 
supposed materialisations and movement of untouched objects, in 
dark séances and under bad conditions. These are best avoided. 
The right kind of medium to go to is a ‘ normal clairvoyant’ who, 
by becoming mentally passive, can somehow get true hallucina- 
tions, so to speak, of the sitter’s deceased friends or relatives; or 
who, by going into trance, can establish still closer communica- 
tion, a friend or relative sometimes apparently speaking direct 
through the medium, or at least sending messages through the 
regular control. There is very little scope for fraud in this line. If 
you go incognito and without appointment to a medium who you 
feel sure does not know you, and if your deceased son purports 

1 What follows is for those who strongly feel the need of such experience, 
and who are of sufficiently self-controlled and critical type of mind. ‘The 
subject is not suitable for everyone. 
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to speak, giving his name, sending his love to correctly named 
brothers and sisters, and referring to intimate family matters, it 
is fairly clear that fraud could not reasonably be supposed the true 
explanation. And this kind of thing happens fairly frequently. 
My own investigations have been mostly along these lines, but 
mainly in the ‘normal! clairvoyant’ department, there being a 
good medium not far away whom I can see occasionally. The 
advantages of being unknown are here absent, but my friends and 
I have established the fact of this medium’s possession of super- 
normal powers by introducing friends from distant towns, quite 
unexpectedly, and without giving any names. ‘Their deceased 
relatives and friends have been named and described as fully and 
correctly as my own. Also it is a common thing for very intimate 
family matters to be referred to in my sittings, matters which 
the medium could not have learnt by any amount of outside 
inquiry. We were sceptical when we began the investigation 
ten years ago; we are now fully convinced, all of us, that the 
explanation must be super-normal, and, further, that the tele- 
pathic hypothesis seems on the whole much less rational than the 
spiritistic. In fact we do not stop at the ‘hypothesis’ stage; we 
think the case is proved, so far as proof is possible. 

I cannot give a full account in an article, but some of the 
incidents have already been published,’ and others will be included 
in a book which is in preparation. However, a few examples may 
be given indicating the kind of evidence that may be expected by 
anyone beginning the investigation. I may say, preliminarily, 
that a sitting often contains a number of apparently unconnected 
statements, the connexion or the rationale of which becomes 
apparent only by having a series of sittings and carefully collating 
the reports ; hence the importance of contemporaneous verbatim 
notes, which I make in shorthand. In what follows I have sorted 
out the strands, omitting those irrelevant to the incidents I wish 
to present. The names are disguised for obvious reasons ; but I 
trust there is nothing to cause pain, even if this article is read 
by some relative or friend who recognises the people concerned. 
These latter gave me the evidence—we cannot force it—and I 
think they mean me to publish it in order to spread the knowledge 
of the truth. 

In a sitting on the 21st of July 1914, after giving various 
descriptions of deceased friends and acquaintances, some of them 
relatives, the medium (Mr. A. Wilkinson) remarked : 

“I get the name Dunlop. A doctor. Medical doctor. Old 
times.’ 

This was mildly interesting but of no particular significance 


* New Evidences in Psychical Research. (Rider. London.) 
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so far as I could see at the moment. A Dr. Dunlop formerly lived 
here in my native town, and at one time was my father’s doctor. 
He died over forty years ago; certainly I never knew him. 
But his house was known as Dunlop House until about 1900, 
when it was divided into cottages ; and there is a faint possibility 
of the name being vaguely known to Mr. Wilkinson, though he 
lives many miles away, and I think it extremely unlikely. The 
héuse was hidden away among poor property remote from all. 
high roads, about half a mile from my home and farther away 
from the railway station than this latter. 

Later in the same sitting the medium said : 

‘I get the name Leather. I feel that he would be an old man, 
very gentlemanly, rather retiring. I hesitate to say the name, 
for I never heard it before as a name. It only means boots, 
leggings, etc., to me.’ 

Now it happens that I knew a Mr. Leather very well some 
years ago. He lived three quarters of a mile from my home 
(where all my sittings have been held), and died’ in 1909. The 
description is very apt as far as it goes. He was eighty-four at 
death, was rather retiring, and had very much the grand seigneur 
manner—a true gentleman of the old school. I visited him occa- 
sionally between 1890 and 1899, but I saw most of him at Dunlop 
House in 1893 to 1895, where lived a friend of his who was also 
@ friend of mine. A small party of us met there for whist nearly 
every Thursday evening in winter. Of that party all are dead or 
long since removed from this part of the country except myself 
and my sister. Neither of us has ever told Mr. Wilkinson 
anything about this, and I feel pretty sure that no one by local 
inquiry could find any connexion between me and Mr. Leather 
by way of Dunlop House. It is true that no definite connexion 
was alleged in the sitting, but it is a fact that if Mr. Leather is 
still alive and wishful to prove his identity by alluding to shared 
experiences which the medium could hardly know of, he could 
not do better than mention Dunlop House or Dr. Dunlop. 

The next incident occurred a few months later, when I 
received (November 19, 1914) a letter from Mr. Wilkinson, who 
happened to be at Bournemouth, whither a letter of mine, asking 
him to come over, had followed him. After answering this and 
describing his journeyings, he said : 

* By the way, did you ever know someone named Parrbury or 
some such name? I am impressed it would be a very old gentle- 
man you might have known ; however I get the feeling while I am 
holding your letter. He was a man who retained his faculties in 
a large measure till the end of life almost. I am not sure, but I 
feel perhaps he was called Robert, but of that I could not be too 
sure; the other name, however, being so uncommm that I 
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thought I would tell it to you. He evidently is keenly interested 
in you.’ 

On teading this I thought it was meaningless. But when I 
told my sister about it she said that Robert Parberry was Mr. 
Leather’s Christian name. Then I remembered that Robert 
was certainly right, but the other name was unfamiliar; Mr. 
Leather’s friends never used it, nor did I remember ever having 
known it, though I may have known and forgotten. On inquiry 
I find that his full name was Robert Parberry Leather. He 
retained his faculties until near the end, as stated; remaining 
indeed particularly young and alert in mind up to the time of his 
fatal paralytic seizure, after which he died in a few hours, never 
regaining consciousness. 

I wrote to Mr. Wilkinson saying that the name Robert Parr- 
bury had interesting significance, and that I should like him to 
come over for a sitting as soon as possible. I gave him no further 
information. 

On the 14th of December 1914 he came for a sitting, and I 
said in preliminary conversation that the Parrbury of his letter 
had meaning, whereupon he remarked that when writing the 
letter he had felt that the gentleman in question was waiting for 
some old friend to pass over. This, as it happens, was curiously 
true. At the time of that letter being written Mr. Leather’s 
brother-in-law and most intimate friend was dying, not far from 
Mr. Leather’s old home, and three hundred miles from where 
Mr. Wilkinson then was. Presumably space is less of an obstacle 
to those ‘over there,’ and while waiting about in the old earth- 
regions or conditions generally, Mr. Leather could give his 
message to the medium at Bournemouth as easily as if the latter 
had been here, nearer the dying friend. I told Mr. Wilkinson, 
in reply to his remark, that it was quite correct ; an old friend of 
Mr. Leather’s having died, after gradually sinking for many 
months, on the 29th of November 1914—eleven days after the 
writing of the letter. A fairly good sitting followed, with a con- 
siderable amount of matter about various deceased friends and 
relatives of mine whom I am sure the medium had never known ; 
but there was no sign or mention of Mr. Leather. So I concluded 
that, after coming to meet his friend, they had now gone forward 
together. 

This incident seemed to me to have an eminently pleasant 
and consoling significance. The intimacy of these two men had 
been quite exceptionally close and unbroken over a period of 
about fifty years. They were, as I have said, brothers-in-law 
and neighbours, alike in tastes and temperaments, both became 
widowers very early in life, and they spent much time together. 
I am quite sure that, assuming survival, the person whom Mr. 
Vor. LXXXI—No. 479 I 
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Drayton (the second to die of the two friends) would most wish 
to meet him would be his old chum Mr. Leather. 

At the end of this sitting I asked the medium if he had 
ever been in Knowlston Cemetery. (That is where the two men 
are buried.) He replied that he had never heard the name before, 
and had never been in any cemetery in this neighbourhood at all. 
Having fully satisfied myself of Mr. Wilkinson’s genuine super- 


normal faculty I have long since rejected the idea of wilful decep- - 


tion ; but I had thought it just possible that he might have been 
in that particular graveyard and might have seen and forgotten 
the names, for we must assume that ‘forgotten’ things are still 
subliminally remembered. I entirely accept his statement that 
he has never been there. Moreover, it is a private cemetery, 
belonging to a Nonconformist chapel; and the grave of Mr. 
Leather—about whom I was mainly concerned because of the 
medium getting the little-known second name—is hidden away 
in a remote part far from the path. The tombstone inscription 
cannot be read without going close up to it, threading about 
among many other graves. 

But this was not the end of it. At my next sitting, on the 
15th of January 1915, after evidential statements about someone 
else, the medium said : 

‘There is a man by that bookcase’ (pointing), ‘a very old 
man, big, full-featured. Been gone some time; old-fashioned 
shirt, white, very clean. Elias: Sidney.’ (Medium took pencil 
and paper and wrote ‘Elias Sidney.’) ‘Politics interested him; 
rather a strong politician—Radical or strong Liberal. Been dead 
some time. Somebody brought him, somebody on the other 
side, who has manifested here before. Not lived here. Good 
colour in his face. There is somebody behind him and he shadows 
him.’ (Yorkshire for ‘keeps the light off him.’) ‘ Had to do with 
Liberals. Rather heavy on his feet.’ 

All this was quite meaningless to me. I had never heard of 
any Elias Sidney. Then came various deceased relatives and 
acquaintances of mine, one of them a very unexpected person 
whom I had known in youth (he died about 1890), but had not 
thought of for years. His name was given as Moses Young; I 
was quite without recollection of the man’s Christian name, but 
on inquiry it turned out to be Moses. Then: 

* Sidney appears again. Somebody brought him ; some spirit.’ 

Still unrecognised. Other spirits came, and along with their 
descriptions were ejaculatory sentences like ‘ Sidney comes and 
goes ; enthusiast at politics,’ ‘Sidney got excited when discussing 
politics,’ and the like. Apparently the medium received these 
impressions from the spirit who had brought Sidney and who was 
describing his mental characteristics for the purpose of identifi- 
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cation and proof. But I could think of no Elias.Sidney or of any- 
one likely to bring such a man. Finally the medium said, just 
after giving some other evidential matter : 

‘You remember me seeing an old man here before? I can’t 
remember his name.’ 

Noticing that he seemed excited and eager, as if something 
important were coming, I said ‘ Yes; Mr. Leather, perhaps.’ 

‘Yes, Leather. It is Mr. Leather who has brought Elias 
Sidney. They were cronies.’ (Medium laughs abstractedly.) 
‘They were cronies. Sidney has been passed away longer than 
Mr. Leather.’ 

Further evidential matter was given about other people, but 
no more about Mr. Sidney or Mr. Leather. However, the last 
statement having given me an idea of where to seek, I inquired 
of several prominent local Liberals who had known Mr. Leather 
as to whether they had ever heard of a man named. Elias Sidney. 
None of them had, and I began to think the medium was quite 
off the mark. But it happened that one of them knew an old 
gentleman who lives a few miles away and who has had a very 
extensive acquaintance with political men, and to him he 
addressed the same question. ‘Certainly,’ was the immediate 
_ reply ; ‘I knew Elias Sidney very well indeed. He died eight or 

nine years ago, but had long been retired from public life, being a 
very old man. -He was one of a coterie of friends, all vigorous 
Liberals. I was one. Mr. Leather was another.’ 

This incident, in my opinion, is not satisfactorily explicable 
by any reading of my own mind, whether in its normal conscious 
levels or in those subliminal levels where ‘forgotten’ things are 
supposed still to exist. For I have asked a number of friends 
who were in closer touch with Mr. Leather and with local politics 
than I have been, and not one remembered ever hearing the name 
of Elias Sidney. I am therefore sure that he must have lived 
a very retired life for at least thirty years before his death ; and 
indeed that he could never at any time have been a prominent man 
in the town. These considerations, I think, justify the provisional 
conclusion that neither telepathy from my mind nor accidentally 
possessed knowledge on the part of the medium—who lives in 
another town some miles away—is a satisfactory explanation of 
the incident. There remain two alternatives: deliberate con- 
cocting of evidence, necessitating much inquiry and travelling ; 
and the spiritistic theory according to which the messages came 
from the surviving mind of Mr. Leather or Mr. Sidney or both. 
And I have already said that I entirely reject the idea of fraud, 
not only because in ten years’ acquaintance with Mr. Wilkinson 
my friends and I have found nothing at variance with the most 
complete integrity and veracity, but also because his mediumship 
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has given us & large mass of evidence which no amount of detec- 
tive work could obtain. Some of this was given in my earlier 
book already referred to; some will be given in my next; but 
some incidents—and these the best—cannot be published because 
of surviving relatives of the communicators—often no relation to 
me—who might justifiably object. 

I have ruled out, then, normal accidental knowledge on the 


medium’s part, telepathy from my mind, and fraud. Telepathy - 


from distant living people unknown to the medium I regard as an 
unscientific and negligible guess, without evidence to support even 
its possibility. |The spiritistic explanation remains; and this I 
provisionally accept as the most rational one.* 

Nothing more was heard of Elias Sidney, but at a sitting of 
the 19th of January 1916 Mr. Leather again purported to be 
present, this time bringing his friend Mr. Drayton, whom he had 
come to meet when the latter was dying in November 1914. The 
following is what was said. It occurs among evidential matter 
relating to other people. I abstract it from my verbatim short- 
hand notes : 

‘ Have you a friend called Drayton?’ (J. A. H. : ‘I know some 
Draytons.’) . . . ‘ There is a very old man—he has a job to stand 
up. Tottering with age.’ (On first coming back into earth con- 
ditions, a spirit frequently shows itself in the bodily state which 
existed just before its departure, partly perhaps for identification’s 
sake, but partly no doubt spontaneously, somewhat as we tend 
to revert to the manner and speech and subjects of old times, 
when revisiting the home of our childhood.) ‘ There are two old 
men together. Little, bent with age, white front ; another little 
old man with him. Brothers or friends. Henry and Robert. 
Don’t know whether they were brothers or not. Henry is older 
than the other. They knew each other very well. Robert's face 
is smoother, not so lined. They are chums, perhaps brothers. 
Robert predeceased the other. I don’t think Henry has been long 
gone. Somebody called Whitley is connected with Henry ; lives 
a long way from here. A woman; not well; belongs to Henry. 
She is called Whitley. She has something belonging to the old 
man. He liked his own way ; a bit dogmatic. Robert was rather 
milder. Henry had a lot of his own way. He is very much sur- 
prised about things now. . . . Robert was a bit younger ; nice 
old man ; jolly. They had lots in common, though there was great 


* Since writing this article I have succeeded in interviewing one of the few 
surviving friends of Mr. Sidney, and I find that he was at one time in 
business in a small way, but had long lived a very retired life, spending most 
of his day at the Club frequented by Mr. Leather. He died in January 1909, 


aged eighty-three. He was keen on politics, and very excitable. The medium’s 
description of his appearance is accurate. 
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difference. Perhaps difference in position. They're alike now in 
that respect.’ 

Mr. Drayton’s name was Henry. He died on the 29th of 
November 1914, aged eighty-nine. Robert P. Leather died at 
eighty-four in 1909, se he ‘ predeceased the other’ and was ‘a bit 
younger.’ The characterisation of both is strikingly correct. The 
hesitation as to whether they. were brothers or unrelated friends 
is very noteworthy, for—as already said—they were brothers-in- 
law and great friends. Mr. Drayton has a living daughter named 
Whitley (married name), and I afterwards heard that she had 
not been well. She lives ‘a long way from here’ a good part of 
the year, though she is often at a house about twelve miles from 
where the medium lives, in another town. I have no reason to 
believe that he knew she was Mr. Drayton’s daughter, even if 
he knew of her existence. It is also noteworthy that of several 
daughters she is the only one connected with our family, her 
husband’s uncle having married my great-aunt. If Mr. Drayton 
was really present he would naturally think of her rather than of 
his other daughters in connexion with me. 

After other matter the following came, in bits: 

‘Henry had a portratt of old Mr. Gladstone the statesman. 
I think he must have had one in his house.’ (Probably. He was 
a vigorous Gladstonian, and had been an M.P. during one of 
Gladstone’s Premierships.) ‘Robert has brought him. I think 
Henry has not manifested here before. . . . I saw those two old 
men so clearly that I could recognise their portraits if I saw them. 
Shall not remember them long—shall have forgotten them 
to-morrow.’ 

That is the end, up to the present, of this particular series of 
incidents. 1 have no further comment to make except to draw 
attention to one curious feature. In the sitting of July 21, 1914, 
the name Leather was given, without Christian names. In the 
impressions communicated to me by letter in the following 
November, the names Parrbury and a doubtful Robert were 
given, but nothing else; and I afterwards ascertained that Mr. 
Wilkinson thought it was a Robert Parrbury, and did not asso- 
ciate the names with Mr. Leather. Finally, in the sitting of 
January 19, 1916, the name Robert was used throughout, with no 
use of Parberry or Leather ; and I found that the medium did not 
associate the Robert of this sitting with the Mr. Leather of pre- 
vious ones or with the Parrbury of his Bournemouth impressions. 
It would seem that Mr. Leather purposely gave different parts of 
his name on the different occasions in order to keep the medium 
in the dark and to improve the evidence, knowing that I should 
piece them together and recognise the same person behind the 
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communications, although the medium was thinking that several 
different people were concerned. 

As to the nature of the after-life, there is reason to believe 
that it is much more like the present one than was taught—say— 
by Calvinistic theologians. Milton had a*clearer view, as ex- 
pressed in some lines which he puts into the mouth of the Arch- 
angel Raphael, who is telling Adam about the spiritual realms : 


What if Earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like more than on Earth is thought! 


But some great differences there must be, for our shedding of 
the sensory organs must presumably bring about considerable 
change in the mode and content of our perceptions ; and conse- 
quently no very clearly comprehensible descriptions can come 
through. Those on the other side can only use this-side terms 
and similes and analogies. But they do at least make it clear that 
there is similarity, continuity. We drop our bodily pains and 
many material troubles when we drop our fleshly bodies ; but we 
remain, at least in the stage next to this, essentially ourselves. 
What may come later we do not know, though we may speculate. 
It is enough for the present to know that a next stage, rather like 
this but better, is a fact. 

No sudden heaven, nor sudden hell, for man, 
But through the Will of One who knows and rules— 


And utter knowledge is but utter love— 
Aeonian Evolution. .. . 


Thus did Tennyson (in The Ring) add the modern develop- 
ment-conception to the similarity-conception of Milton. And 
science, in its department of psychical research, is confirming the 
prophetic vision of the poets. 


J. ARTHUR HILL. 
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COMMUNICATION WITH THE DEAD 
(II) 


WHEN a man publishes a record of his personal experiences, 
avowedly for the purpose of communicating to all who may be 
interested newly acquired knowledge upon matters of such tran- 
scendent importance as the nature of human life and death, it 
must be assumed that he will not resent, on personal grounds, 
any criticism of his work which is made in good faith and without 
any grave departure from the accepted code of manners. Never- 
theless, I wish to preface these observations upon questions raised 
by the publication of Sir Oliver Lodge’s book Raymond: or Life 
and Death with the assurance that I share to the full the sym- 
pathy in his great loss that is due to Sir Oliver Lodge from every 
Englishman, and the entire gratitude and admiration justly earned 
by the life and death of his gallant son. 

It is a necessary consequence of a tremendous and engrossing 
war, when very large numbers of our best men in the second, 
third, and fourth decades of life, are dying daily, in many cases 
at the highest pitch of strength and vivacity, that the normal 
tendency of some of us to consult, and to believe, fortune-tellers, 
crystal-gazers, table-turners, ‘trance’-messengers, or ‘auto- 
matic’ writers, is enormously stimulated and developed. I am 
led to believe, by the newspapers and otherwise, that these persons 
are practising their faculties upon an unprecedented scale, and 
it is inevitable that those who are immediately responsible for the 
peace and good order of the community should be confronted with 
difficult problems as to how they may best fulfil their legal duties 
and contribute to the welfare of the nation. 

The publication of Raymond by a man of distinguished 
eminence and unquestionable good faith seems to be a suitable 
occasion for some observations on the general question of the 
alleged occurrence of post-mortem communication with persons 
who have died. The attitude usual with those who have contri- 
buted notices of this work to the Press has been the combination 
of a courteous acknowledgment that Sir Oliver’s book deserves 
the careful and unprejudiced study of those who have time and 
inclination for the investigation of the matters in question, with 
an equally courteous but quite unmistakable refusal to pledge the 
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writer to a belief in actual messages from Raymond Lodge or any 
other deceased person. Far the most ingenious article that I have 
seen of this character is one signed ‘Ignotus’ and printed in the 
Spectator of the 18th of November. ‘Ignotus’ does not say that 
he believes the communications received by Sir Oliver Lodge and 
other members of his family to have come in fact from Raymond. 
He concludes : . 

I do not want to prejudice the case, or seem to be urging the readers 
of the Spectator to do so. I come with my little fable only to elucidate: 
At the very most my plea is a motion in arrest of judgment! I ask the 
Court to delay judgment till they have weighed certain new evidence which 
has just come to hand. 


Passing over for the moment the concluding phrase about 
‘new evidence,’ I propose to examine ‘ Ignotus’s’ ‘little fable,’ 
which appears to me, as I have said, a remarkably subtle piece 
of argument in favour of the genuineness of the communications. 

It must be understood that the communications are alleged 


- to be effected in the following manner : The deceased person—in 


this case Raymond Lodge—wishes to send a message to his father, 
who has survived him. From want of knowledge, or of skill, or 
of practice, on one side or both, he cannot do this directly. He 
has to communicate the substance of his message to an agent, 
who is to transmit it for him, and may therefore be called the 
transmitting agent. This transmitting agent is on the same 
‘side’ as Raymond himself: ‘that is, the transmitting agent is 
also a person who has died—or at any rate is not living in this 
world, or not perceptibly to us who are. The transmitting agent 
in turn cannot communicate with Sir Oliver, but can communi- 
cate with a specially accomplished person who is alive and can 
communicate in the ordinary way with Sir Oliver or other 
members of his family, or indeed anyone who may attend a 
séance. The communication between Raymond in the world of 
the deceased and Sir Oliver in the world of the living is therefore 
carried on through two intermediaries, one in each of those worlds, 
who have succeeded in establishing presumably mutual com- 
munication. The intermediary in this world is generally called 
the medium, but might be more accurately described as the receiv- 
ing agent. This method must be understood for the appreciation 
of ‘Ignotus’s’ fable, which I now proceed to summarise. 

The fable is that a young man has gone exploring in the heart 
of the Andes, the journey being so difficult that his relations have 
‘almost given up the hope’ of ever hearing from him again. 
He has in fact reached La Paz, in Bolivia, and, having made 
extraordinary discoveries, is most anxious to communicate with 
his father, who for his part would rather receive a message satis- 
fying him as to his son’s safety than any other in the world. 
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The son finds that there has just been established a new system 
of wireless telephony, which can as yet be worked only between 
experts employed for the purpose, one in La Paz and the other 
in London. The father is therefore fetched to the London office 
and is assured by the London expert that he (the London 
expert) is told by the La Paz expert that the son is in the La Paz 
office and is saying so-and-so. The father knows that communi- 
cation of this kind has on former occasions been fraudulently 
asserted to be occurring. He therefore asks for ‘something which 
shall have evidential value.” The son in La Paz is rather puzzled 
by the demand, but tries to think of something known in the 
family circle but not outside. When he succeeds in doing so, it 
is very likely something of a trivial nature, about which the 
father’s recollection may not precisely agree with his own. Also 
the communication has to pass through the intervening minds 
of the two operators, either of whom may imperfectly understand 
what is said to him. In all these circumstances, if the communi- 
cations which the London expert makes to the father seem ‘ vague 
and occasionally ridiculous,’ ought the father to make up his 
mind that the whole thing is unsatisfactory and worthless or 
should he go on patiently studying such communications as he 
may be able to get from the London expert? 

That is the ‘fable.’ ‘Ignotus’ does not pretend that it is 
‘analogous in every particular’ to the alleged communications 
between Raymond Lodge and Sir Oliver, but it is near enough 
to convey his argument in favour of a suspended judgment. 

With that argument I do not agree, and I will endeavour to 
state my disagreement in the terms of the ‘fable.’ In order to 
make the analogy close enough to be of any value, you have to 
add facts of the greatest importance to the premisses. In the 
first place every known human being must either have gone 
exploring in the heart of the Andes or expect to go there. In the 
second place, except for a small number of miraculous occur- 
rences, largely but not universally accepted as genuine, none of 
those who have gone on this journey can ever have come back. 
Thirdly, no living human being has ever been in the heart of 
the Andes or at La Paz. In the next place, the expert in the 
London office must be one of the oldest institutions in the world 
—much older than the Witch of Endor. Lastly, though an 
infinite number of persons have expressed a sentimental belief 
in the reality of the communications from La Paz received 
through the London expert, no one has ever established a con- 
stant and regular system of communication having any sort of 
practical value. If ‘Ignotus’s’ fable is supplemented with these 
facts, as I think to make a fairly close parallel it ought to be, I 
am strongly of opinion that the father in London, if he had the 
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least claim to be considered a wise man, would not devote a 
minute of his time or a penny of his money to the reception of 
communications from the London expert. 

‘Ignotus’ in his fable, and Sir Oliver Lodge in his account 
of communications made to him by various ‘mediums’ or receiv- 
ing agents, both seem to attach the greatest importance to what 
they call ‘ evidential’ circumstances. A single example will 
serve as well as a much larger number to indicate what they mean. 
by ‘evidential.’ Shortly before Raymond Lodge was killed he 
was one of a group of officers who were photographed together. 
After his death, and before anyone in England had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing anything about the photograph, it began to 
be mentioned in the communications of one or more of the 
‘receiving agents.’ Fairly clear indications were given of Ray- 
mond’s position and aititude in the group, and it was suggested 
that during one of the exposures Raymond was slightly bothered 
by one of the men in the row behind leaning upon him. Careful 
inquiries resulted in the discovery that there was such a photo- 
graph and the acquisition of copies of each of the negatives taken. 
They are reproduced in Sir Oliver’s book, and show a striking 
correspondence with the intimations concerning them delivered 
by—or through—the receiving agents. It is suggested by Sir 
Oliver and by some of his critics that such correspondences are 
strong evidence that the communications really have their origin 
in the mind of Raymond. For the purpose of my argument I 
readily admit the fact of such communications having been made 
by the receiving agents, as we are told they were, and subse- 
quently confirmed, as we are told they were. In my deliberate 
opinion such coincidences in trivial matters have either no 
significance at all, or a negative significance, in the question 
whether such communications really emanate from deceased 
persons. If I am asked how I explain the correspondences I 
answer that I cannot and do not explain them. The same is true 
of very nearly every conjuring trick I have ever seen. I have 
seen many scores, especially those performed with playing-cards, 
which have looked to me purely miraculous. The few that have 
been explained to me have not been miraculous in the smallest 
degree, and I have not the least doubt that all the others might 
have been similarly explained to anyone intelligent or quick- 
sighted enough to understand them. Nor do I doubt for a moment 
that all the conjuring tricks T have ever seen have been perfectly 
normal and worldly to those who performed them. 

Some years ago a Mr. and Mrs. Zancig gaye private and 
public performances in which an object was exhibited to Mr. 
Zancig out of the sight and hearing of Mrs. Zancig. The gentle- 
man would then ask the lady what it was that was being shown 
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to him, and she would at once give a correct description. of it 
with amazing and almost incredible accuracy. Many people used 
to suggest idly that the performers had a power of ‘ telepathy’ 
or ‘ thought-transference’ denied to the rest of us. It was a 
most excellent trick, and I never heard anyone make a moderately 
plausible suggestion as to how it was done. But it was proved 
absolutely to be a trick, by the fact that for some months after 
the Zancigs had made it fashionable you could not go into any 
music-hall whatever without seeing a pair of performers doing 
exactly the same thing—not so neatly or strikingly, because the 
imitators had not devoted so much ability and industry as the 
Zancigs had to learning it, but quite effectively enough not to be 
detected by the public. Then the fashion for it passed away, 
and no doubt it will some day revive—even as the fashion of the 
wallet with crossed bands on one side and straight bands on the 
other has been revived in connexion with Treasury notes, and 
looks miraculous, until they get accustomed to it, to very inatten- 
tive people. I do not know in the least how any mediums con- 
trived to get hold, after Raymond Lodge’s death, of facts which 
seem likely to have been known to him and to no one else; but 
I do not see the smallest reason to suppose that they acquired 
their information from Raymond Lodge. 

It is difficult to put limits to the skill which may be acquired 
by normal human beings, in producing apparently inexplicable 
effects by normal means, if they choose to devote to that end 
unlimited patience and tireless assiduity. Almost any conjuror 
or juggler is constantly doing what is apparently impossible, and 
the ‘impossibility ’ of a ‘medium’ knowing this or that which 
it is surprising that he should know is an extremely bad reason 
for assuming that he has been informed of it by the use of any 
super-normal or hitherto undiscovered faculty. This is why I 
cannot accept ‘ Ignotus’s’ suggestion that ‘judgment’ ought to 
be delayed until he has produced ‘certain new evidence,’ unless 
he can pledge himself that the new evidence shall be of a totally 
different kind from the old. No amount of multiplication of the 
old would add substantially to its value. 

I propose now to consider more generally the question 
whether such allegations as have at present been made of com- 
munication between the living and the dead establish a primd- 
facie case sufficiently plausible to entitle investigators to the 
sympathetic respect of the general public. For this purpose let 
us see how the search for knowledge of this particular kind com- 
pares with such searchings as have eventually been successful in 
other branches of human activity. The usual course of a dis- 
covery or invention of great practical importance is that it is made 
in the first instance by very few individuals and accepted by not 
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very many more. But as soon as repeated experiment shows that 
the discovery is true, and the invention consequently useful, 
both are quickly accepted and pass rapidly into the commonplaces 
of life. It was discovered that the world was nearly spherical in 
shape and moved in a regular course round the sun. Every 
practical application of this discovery confirmed its accuracy. 
Ships navigated in accordance with the new theory arrived at 
their destinations in the absence of intelligible accidents. 
Eclipses and other movements of heavenly bodies took place pre- 
cisely as it required. It was in fact, and was speedily understood 
to be, a safe and good working hypothesis, and has ever since 
answered that purpose quite satisfactorily. About forty years 
ago communication by telephone was at best a scientific fancy 
which might or might not prove capable of realisation. Thirty- 
five years ago it was an established practice, serving purposes of 
every-day usefulness, the existence of which was not doubted by 
any human being in his senses. 

What are the corresponding facts about communication with 
the dead? It has been the subject of confident assertion for 
several thousand years—for at least as long as we know anything 
of the history and habits of the human race, and probably very 
much longer. During the whole of that time it has never been 
definitely proved to be anything except delusiop or fraud. It 
has never been generally accepted as one of the common facts 
of life. 1t has always been definitely rejected as non-existent 
by a large proportion of the most capable and intelligent of man- 
kind. It has made no substantial progress whatever. If at any 
time a genuine discovery had been made of the method of com- 
municating with the dead, and if it had thereupon appeared that 
the dead had any communications to make that were worth the 
trouble of receiving them, such communication must surely have 
been established as part of the ordinary business of life, without 
—as far as it went—any mystery about it. It might take time 
and trouble ; it might cost money ; it might involve some degree 
of publicity and the co-operation of a number of skilled persons. 
Would any of these difficulties be allowed to prevent the carrying 
on of such communications, even if there were no more solid 
advantage to be derived from them than the pleasure of verbal 
intercourse and what may be described as the purely sentimental 
satisfaction of an exchange of assurances of well-being and mutual 
hopes or fears between mutually attached persons? For a very 
tong time there was an earnest desire among great numbers of 
human beings to be able to move through the air from one place 
to another, and many persons believed it to be a dream incapable 
of realisation. When it was done nobody hesitated to believe 
it. There was no elaborate argument about probabilities, no 
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candid and earnest arrangement of assertions about it classified as 
‘ evidential’ or ‘ not evidential.’ The difficulty about these things 
is not to prove them when they are done, but to do them. 

One of the ‘ mediums’ whose tales are told with almost painful 
exactitude by Sir Oliver Lodge propounds, as the alleged specula- 
tion of either Raymond Lodge or some other person who has 
died, almost exactly this argument. It is to the effect that now, 
with so many men ‘ passing over’ in the prime of youth or of 
life, and so many surviving persons deeply attached to them, and 
with communication safely established between Raymond Lodge 
and his family, and considering the authority with which Sir 
Oliver Lodge can speak, and the numbers to whom his statements 
will be made known, it is inevitable that within a few years— 
five years, I think, is specified—undoubted and regular communi- 
cation between living individuals and individuals who have died 
will be as little a subject of controversy and as much the subject 
of universal concurrence as the weather or the existence of the 
War. Does any sane man really expect this? There have been 
wars before, and there have been all manner of mediums, seers, 
and wizards before, and human nature has in its essentials been 
very much what it now is; but we are as far as ever from the 
time when one person will say to another ‘ Ring up A.B. and 
give her my love, and say that I’m too busy to talk to her this 
morning, but we are not going to Brighton after all ’"—A.B. being 
a member of the family who died eighteen months previously. If 
anything like this happens within five years, it will show that 
Sir Oliver Lodge is right and I am wrong. Until communication 
with the dead becomes susceptible of proof of that kind I think 
it. reasonable to infer from the constant endeavours of living 
persons to obtain such communications, and their total failure to 
make any substantial advance in those endeavours, that they 
never have obtained any such communication whatever. 

The main contention of Sir Oliver Lodge’s book seems to 
involve three distinct propositions : 

(1) That those who have died continue to live as individuals. 

(2) That those who havé died continue to be interested in the persons 
and fortunes of their surviving friends. 

(3) That those who have died are willing, and under some conditions 
able, to communicate with survivors. 


I express no opinion whatever on the first, or on the second, 
of these propositions. I definitely and totally disbelieve the third. 


HERBERT STEPHEN. 
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‘IF A MAN DIE, SHALL HE LIVE AGAIN?’. 


For some, descending from the sacred peak 

Of hoar high-templed Faith, have leagued again 
Their lot with ours to rove the world about; 
And some are wilder comrades, sworn to seek 

If any golden harbour be for men 

In seas of Death and sunless gulfs of Doubt. 


Tennyson, Prefatory Sonnet to the ‘ Nineteenth Century.” 


OvER all the problems with which the human race is confronted, 
one question hovers with immortal persistence. ‘If a man die, 
shall he live again?’ Through all the generations since civili- 
sation first took shape, whether in Babylon or in Egypt, or in 
other regions and in times to which the science of history can 
assign no date, rings this eternal query in a voice that pierces 
the illusions of sense and wakes a cold shudder in the innermost 
heart. 

In creeds innumerable, in forms multitudinous, has reply 
been given, now bold as with the fulness of certainty assured, 
now timid as with the hesitation of ignorance confessed. In the 
splendours of the greatest poem ever written upon earth, in the 
tremendous outburst in which Job declares, ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth . . . and though after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet without my flesh shall I see God,’ * hope triumphs 
over doubt and wearied mortality arrays itself in armour of light. 
But this gleam of momentary glory, though as a beacon it still 
burns, enlightens not all the ages and all the earth. As pale 
shades beyond the Styx, as bloodless phantoms doomed to mourn 
for ever the life which they had lost, appeared the dead to the 
Greeks. That race, in whom the flame of intellect leapt more 
brightly than in any other this world has known, saw in the 
grave no sure hope which illumined it. For them, though indeed 
avenging Furies scourged the evil, no equivalent joys in the 
Elysian fields rewarded the good. Only a life emptied of its 
former content, only an existence hollow as a dead tree, awaited 
him who in his earthly sojourn had obeyed the gods. Though 
here and there, as in the words of Socrates, of Plato, and, in a 
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far later day of Epictetus, traces of a prouder faith may be dis- 
cerned, yet for the Greeks of antiquity, taken as a whole, not 
their glorious art, nor their subtle philosophy, nor all that rich 
and glorious literature of which they made undying bequest 
to distant posterity, conveys any clear promise that the breath of 
a true life shall survive the shears of Death. 

For the age-long corridors of the past, which the eye of 
history can penetrate but a little way, were admittedly various 
in the nature of the hope that dawned upon their depths. In the 
Far East, if legend can be trusted, five centuries before the advent 
of Christianity and while over Western mankind the mists of 
uncertainty still brooded, Buddha, ‘ The Light of Asia,’ brought . 
his message to Eastern men. For them, by him, the mystery of 
future fate was solved. And The Way, too, was shown. So vast, 
so all-encompassing, to Gautama and to the thousands of millions 
who have since followed in his steps, seemed the question which 
we contemplate here that, for the sake of the hereafter, that 
Way of thorns, that totality of sacrifice, was cheerfully embraced. 
For the Way was renunciation—a renunciation, like Pascal’s, 
‘total and sweet.” But the goal, the misty goal, whither that 
Way led, was Nirvana, and if to the masses Nirvana meant the 
bliss of heaven, to the mystic it spelt extinction, or some shadowy 
absorption in an impersonal All. And for the multitude, for 
any but the very elect, even this term to struggle, this period 
to human grief, was to be attained only through infinite 
grades of protean metamorphoses, achieved through aeons of re- 
incarnation. Far and faint therefore was that reward of ultimate 
peace which the teaching of Buddha held out to mankind. 

Not till the message of Christianity began to be heard amidst 
the populations of the Roman empire, not till the doctrine of 
the Resurrection was preached by St. Paul, did ‘the sure and 
certain hope’ of life after death enter into the minds and possess 
the hearts of Western men. That hope came as with the rushing 
of the wind, as with the sweeping of fire sent from Heaven, not 
to destroy, but to preserve. Upon numbers reared under a dead 
creed, scorned by every educated man and sustained only by and 
for the State, this sudden inspiration fell. It fell upon a world 
putrid with corruption, rotted by immorality, sodden with luxury, 
ignorant or defiant of natural law. And in whatever heart it was 
received, it effected a revolution which was in itself a miracle. 
Men. bred amidst prevailing degradation, men to whom, in the 
very nature of their conditions, material gain, bodily ease, 
worldly advancement, had hitherto seemed the only good, rose 
suddenly to heights of heroism to which but a few choice spirits 
had ever climbed before. They derided the dissolution of the 
body in the passionate aspiration towards the life of the soul. 
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They defied torture. They welcomed ignominy. They met the 
terrors of persecutions as terrible as any by which man has ever 
abused his fellows with a courage than which the annals of this 
planet can provide no greater instance. We of this modern 
world who have lived in an age when the spirit of man has been to 
all outward seeming submerged under a pall of grey indifference, 
had @ cheap and easy way of accounting for a heroism so great 
that not only could we make no claim to it, but, previously to. 
this War, even to conceive of it exceeded our power. We said, 
briefly, it was ‘fanaticism,’ and, having so said, we deemed that 
we had explained adequately that which we could not understand. 
Yet there is a method by which we may perhaps be able to 
conjure before our eyes some picture of the effect which the 
message of immortality wrought in the Roman world. Suppose 
that such a message came to us? Suppose that it came in such 
a fashion as to make disbelief in its certainty impossible. 
Imagine, for instance (since, to many, in no other manner could 
such a supposition be conceivable) that by some adaptation, let 
us say, of Marconi waves, by some vibrations in the ether subtler 
than any hitherto produced—we, the crude modern materialists, 
with our half savage insensitiveness to spiritual ideas, suddenly 
found ourselves placed in full communication with those whom, 
then, we could no more call ‘the dead’? How, then, would the 
meaning of the whole earth, and of all earthly things, be trans- 
figured for us! How, then, would the relative values of the 
hereafter and of the present be transposed! How, then, would 
life, material life, dwindle in importance, save as the vehicle, the 
means, the channel, which, duly used, would lead us to the life 
to come? The problems of civilisation would swiftly suffer sea 
change. The very nature of man would soon undergo modifi- 
cation. For the principal motive for exertion would be altered. 
Not material gain but spiritual health would become the great 
goal of human endeavour. The teacher of ethics would become 
more highly esteemed than the teacher of medicine. The good of 
the body would be sought only in so far as it conduced to that of 
the soul. The poor would be consoled for their poverty. The 
rich would regard their wealth as given them only for noble use. 
Yet perhaps if we really seek to imagine the probable results, 
were a bridge to be established between the seen and the unseen, 
between mortality and immortality, between earthly existence 
and the state of beings beyond the grave, we must admit the 
possibility of other consequences, the contemplation of which 
repels. Despair might be one of these. For if, as is assumed 
here, right conduct were known to be the condition of a here- 
after of joy, then those who found such conduct beyond the 
strength of their wills might well be plunged in a dreadful hope- 
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lessness. Moreover, the too instant imminence of another plane 
of existence might destroy the desire for existence on this. Such 
was, in fact, the effect produced amongst the early Christians. 
To fly to the joys of Heaven, and to escape the ills of earth, 
became a wish so general as to render suicide common. (Perhaps 
the Christian denunciation of those who end their own lives 
derives from this period. ) 

For the moral equivalent of that which we’ suppose in refer- 
ence to modern mankind did actually occur to a section of 
humanity in the first century of the Christian era. Not, indeed, 
through a scientific invention, but through an idea, through a 
belief, great numbers of human beings attained a mental point 
in which they felt absolute assurance of a future state. The 
effects of that assurance have reached through all the intervening 
ages, and are only waning now with the certainty itself. 

Yet faith in the hereafter failed to save the Roman empire 
from the fate which its previous moral decay had rendered 
inevitable. Rather it preserved and knit together the tribes of 
barbarians who received that faith as a legacy from those whom 
they overcame. Amongst the degenerate peoples whom they 
slaughtered or subdued, it would seem that Christianity—which 
was hardly victorious before the fourth century of our era—came 
too late to redeem. Ages, first of moral, and then of resulting 
military decline , had set in motion irresistible tendencies towards 
dissolution. But like a note of triumphant music, played by a 
dying hand, yet carrying enduring message to living ears, 
vanquished Rome, even in death, conquered her conquerors. 
Amidst the processes of fire and sword, amidst massacres, amidst 
the destruction of cities, amidst the wreck of empire and the fall 
of civilisation, Rome’s last legacy dominated Europe. Worh by 
centuries of moral degradation, she yet breathed, as she perished, 
the breath of life into an epoch which is only now coming to 
an end. 

If this be doubted, let us conceive, if we can, what would have 
been the state of Europe, after the fall of Rome, had Christianity 
never come to enlighten its misty glooms. The tribes of Ger- 
many, and, afterwards, of Scandinavia, whose coalescence with 
the Roman framework created European medievalism, possessed 
a primitive morality. But the testimony of history proves that a 
primitive morality cannot survive the progress of time and the 
enlargement of opportunity. So was it, we have seen, in the 
case of the Roman Republic which lost the healthy. habit of 
antiquity as soon as its hands grasped empire and its mind out- 
grew the mental wrappings of its infancy. So must it infallibly 
have been in the case of the Goths and the Vandals, the Franks, 
the Saxons, and the wild vikings of the North. When moral 
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habit died, under the sway of new environment and the pressure 
of temptation unknown before, what ideal would have been found, 
failing Christianity, to set a higher standard aloft (like the colours 
of a regiment uplifted in the stress of battle) amidst the warring 
passions of mankind? 

Who shall picture Christendom without Christ? The horrors 
of anarchy, of massacre, of conflict without ruth, which were 
the portion of civilisation in the fifth and sixth centuries of our 
era, would have remained unrelieved by the dawn of a coming 
day. Chivalry which, in the name of Mary, sought to make 
woman sacred, chivalry which taught the succour of the weak and 
the righting of the wrong, chivalry which strove to ennoble war, 
would have been as a torch unlighted in a world of brute force. 
Western learning, preserved as it was but with difficulty and 
almost overwhelmed by waves of barbarism, must have utterly 
passed away. Roman law, and Roman tradition, and the 
foundation for future development which Rome had laid, must 
have been lost for ever. The vision which the northern tribes 
saw of their savage gods would have continued for long ages pre- 
dominant over Western mankind. The thought of paradise would 
have meant something akin to the warrior’s Valhalla, where the 
souls of the brave drank blood out of the skulls of their foes. And 
when that fierce dream dissolved in the dust of the years, what 
creed could have succeeded it, save a materialism as gross and 
grovelling as that which now, in the apparent decadence of 
Christianity, has been preached ceaselessly by socialists in 
the streets of English towns? Unless some inspired teacher had 
arisen, able to lead mankind to nobler ways, the contemplation of 
medieval Europe, stripped of that religion which was at once its 
soul and its cement, is one from which the mind draws back in 
dread. When moral habit, acquired under forgotten conditions, 
ceased to restrain human brutality, when no hope of heaven and 
no fear of hell curbed the impetus of licence or shackled the 
violence of fury, when science was unborn and knowledge dead, 
the men of this continent must have fallen into a corruption which 
would have brought subjugation from peoples beyond their 
borders who still possessed vital belief. 

From such evils and such a fate Christianity saved Europe. 
It gave her coherence. It puta bridle upon lust. It brought the 
thought of a hereafter. It poured hope into the heart of man. 
But in the sempiternal imperfection of all processes in which the 
human element is present, these vast benefits were accompanied 
by some great attendant drawbacks. Intensity of belief begot a 
furious intolerance. ‘The Christian religion, which, in itself, 
is plain and simple,’ as wrote a pagan historian,’ was made a thing 

* Ammianus Marcellinus. 
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' of curious definitions and difficult distinctions. The process of 
doctrinal evolution became the occasion of prolonged and savage 
intestine controversy. Not until nearly the close of the seventh 
century did the doctrine of the Trinity obtain the completeness 
of triumph over the doctrine of Arius, and the fundamental 
postulates of the Christian creed, as sequent generations have 
known them, become the established bases of the faith of the 
Western world. But Christianity in the shape which it had now 
attained, Christianity one and—in the West—indivisible, swayed 
the sceptre of human thought. That thought it put in fetters. 
For if, amidst ages of barbarism, it preserved ancient learning, 
not less did it stifle modern speculation. It guarded the gates of 
Europe against the intrusion of new ideas. Where, in Provence, 
amidst the songs of the troubadours and the graciousness of a 
civilised life, the frontiers of Christendorfi, elsewhere barbaric, 
met the breath of Arabic culture and the thought of the East, 
there the sword of the Church, gripped in the hand of the Norman, 
offered the smoking blood of heretics as a sacrifice acceptable to 
heaven. 

For more than a thousand years, wherever its power extended, 
the Church of Rome made death the penalty of mental life. The 
guardians of the knowledge won in classical antiquity slew all 
who strove to add to that long garnered store. They sought to 
make a pagan science, the science of Ptolemy and of Aristotle, 
the last word of human wisdom. To doubt the finality of those 
conclusions was to defy the authority of Holy Church herself. Of 
such audacity death was the penalty—death of the body by the 
same fire with which Galileo was threatened, and death of the 
spirit in the everlasting torments of hell. Between the date of 
the Council of Nicea and that at which Luther nailed his theses 
on the doors of the Wittenberg church, a period of time elapsed 
almost as long as that supposed to measure the duration of the 
ancient dominion of Rome. Christianity had padlocked the 
human mind, and for twelve centuries she had withheld the key. 
The process of tearing that key from the Roman Church lasted 
for a hundred and thirty years. It turned Europe into a battle- 
field, and Germany into a desert. It cost the lives of uncounted 
millions of human beings who perished of starvation or the sword, 
and to whom should properly be added all those other millions 
who would have been, but by reason of this destruction were 
not, born. 

Thus, vast and vital as were the benefits which Christianity 
bestowed on Western men, the evils which, in the shape that 
it assumed, it ultimately produced were also great. But the 


lesson we have to draw from the immense canvas of the past is 
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assuredly not that expressed by a cheap sense of our modern 


superiority to former intolerance. 

Rather should we learn that hitherto it has been the decree 
of whatever Power moulds the destinies of man that the path 
trodden by the human race should lie always between two perils. 
On the one hand faith in God and in a hereafter has been accom- 
panied in history by an overlayer of superstition, and super- 
stition has involved the paralysis of the human mind. On the 
other hand the absence of such faith has meant and still means 
corruption. No nation has ever discovered how to continue long 
to live without God. Caesar indeed believed neither in God nor 
in a hereafter. Yet he was resolved, says Froude, at least to pass 
his mortal span in a manner consistent with his own self-respect. 
But though Caesar, and individuals everywhere (usually those 
nurtured amidst pure Suroundings) may still obey the higher law 
within them, even when their intellects compel them to reject all 
sanctions and to repudiate all hope, never yet have the masses 
of any people, in any age of which record remains, preserved 
for long the vigour and integrity of their national being, after the 
aspiration towards eternity had perished, after belief in a Power 
behind phenomena had died away. Without that aspiration, 
without that belief, the lamp of loyalty to king and to country 
burns low in the socket, the flame of self-sacrifice (which is the 
vital seed of the future) waxes faint and dim, public spirit decays, 
commerce becomes dishonest, sexual morality withers, the 
fountains of national energy are dried up. Let that void endure, 
and all those sources of weakness develop until the nation, or 
the Empire, fails and falters in the competition of peoples, and 
some other human family, some other State, in which the springs 
of action have not ceased to work, takes its place, and plays a 
fresh part on the human stage. 

So the successive generations of man have marched towards 
that grave which is either a terminus or a gate, as, in Bunyan’s 
sublime allegory, his typical Christian toiled through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. On either side have yawned pitfalls, 
while demoniac voices have called those travellers from the narrow 
way. Here, bigotry and superstition, fettering the reason which 
the Creator gave; there, materialism, bringing corruption in its 
train. Not without dust and travail, not without agony, and the 
cold chill of despair, shall the race of man ever climb to a nobler 
level, whence, in clear air, free from mist (as Christian from the 
Delectable Mountains) it shall see, across the dark river, some 
gleams of the Beyond. 

When, after this survey of the past, we turn our eyes upon 
the present, we see Western mankind, having in part at least 
extricated itself from the region of superstition, already falling 
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into the opposite domain. For, previously to the redeeming 
effects of this War, the fundamental fact of our time, a fact which 
has been colouring and moulding all social and political pheno- 
mena, is the decay amongst the masses of belief in a God and 
in a hereafter. The means by which that belief had been con- 
veyed were the doctrines of the Christian religion, and those 
doctrines are losing their hold on what once was Christendom. 
We are not concerned here either to affirm or to deny what are 
known as Christian verities. We are concerned merely with 
the fact alleged. Of that fact, again, it is not the purpose here 
to attempt the proof, since for such attempt a separate essay 
would be required. The statement will certainly be accepted by 
the great majority of thinking men and women, of whom vast 
numbers will deeply deplore its truth. 

The cause of this seismic shifting of the foundations of Western 
civilisation is fully in view. It is the apparent (we do not say 
the real) incompatibility of scientific knowledge with orthodox 
Christian doctrine. This apparent incompatibility, steadily grow- 
ing with each fresh discovery of science, has taken about four 
hundred years to produce its natural effect. Medieval Christen- 
dom believed the earth to be the centre of the entire universe. 
Science has revealed it to be but one of the satellites of a celestial 
body, itself but an insignificant unit amongst a hundred million 
visible suns. A priori, the events on such a speck as this planet 
can be of little import to the universe at large. If the applica- 
tion of the Christian scheme be to this earth only, then its scope 
is apparently infinitesimal. Again, the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion of Christ and of Redemption by Christ involves the theory 
of the Fall of man. Science demonstrates the present state of 
man to be the result not of a fall but of a rise. Christianity 
teaches the resurrection of the body. Science has seemed to 
teach, hitherto, that there can be no resurrection of the body. 

Such are the discrepancies, seldom defined, but ever more 
widely, if vaguely, discerned, which have hewn asunder the faith 
of millions. Ideas, first held only by the educated few, have 
passed in the lapse of time, and most notably during the last fifty 
years, into the minds of the masses. In this country at least the 
great bulk of what we call ‘ the working classes’ (meaning by 
that term manual labourers) are now, or were, until this War 
began, largely devoid of any belief in God or future. In the 
most vital of all respects they were becoming inferior to their 
heathen forefathers when these first invaded the shores of Britain 
fifteen hundred years ago. Those fierce warriors did at least 
believe in Odin, and had some wild trust in a justice behind visible 
things. They had also their own anthropomorphic dream of a 
future life, and of that future they were not unwilling to learn 
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more, as witnesses the story of the old chieftain who likened 
the passage of a man’s life to that of a bird, flying out of the dark, 
across a lighted chamber, into the dark again. But until the 
present War kindled anew the flame of heroism and, with it, the 
instinctive reaching towards eternity, the mass of our population 
was content with the narrow dimensions of the room lighted by 
physical life and had definitely closed and shuttered the window 


through which our forefathers gazed into the depths outside. The 


only gospel of the multitude was the materialism of the street, 
and that gospel teaches them that they are as animals which have 
no future. ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die’ is the 
whole essence of the materialist creed. That upon this foundation 
no healthy or enduring national life can be based, and no Empire 
sustained, is a fact—unless the testimony of all history lies. 

And yet is it certain that the vital beliefs which Christianity 
conveyed have been withered by the breath of knowledge? 

If God has differentiated Himself into matter and into life, 
then indeed in a sense there has been a fall. If man’s personality 
can survive death, then is Resurrection true. If Christ and the 
sages and the saints of all the centuries have by their teaching 
brought the mind of man into communion with the mind of 
God, then is the At-one-ment real. 

But whatever loss of faith in things unseen may characterise 
this present period in which we live, there is at least this difference 
between the death of such faith in the Roman world and its death 
to-day. Then, belief, abandoned by the educated few, still inhered 
in the uneducated many. Now the case is reversed. The unedu- 
cated and the half-educated plant their feet on material appearance, 
call God a delusion, and religion a snare. The educated know 
this material appearance to be a dream, and through surrounding 
darkness still grasp at the robes of Hope. 

Our present epoch is as an hour in a short summer night, 
when the hues of sunset have hardly died before the gleam of 
a fresh dawn is visible on the mountain summit. For if we live, 
as we do live, in this decay of orthodox Christianity, yet we live 
also in the rising light of knowledge which illumines the faith 
of the past and suggests the possibility of a faith of the future. 
Amongst men of science, dogmatic negation is no longer the 
dominant note. Rather that note is wonder, and wonder—as 
Carlyle once wrote—is the basis of worship. The Universe and 
its mysteries are now perceived as things infinitely more tremen- 
dous than previous conception supposed. What are asserted 
miracles, outside nature, in comparison with actual miracles, 
within nature, which proceed through all eternity and multiply 
themselves by the billion million every day? 

Ts not the question of questions, upon which the destinies of 
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civilisation depend, that of the power of science to establish those 
vital truths without belief in which mankind cannot advance? 
All human experience teaches that, without moral sanctions, 
civilisation crumbles, because its cement is wanting. And what 
moral sanctions can exist if belief in what we mean by God and 
in a future life be removed? Analysis of causes shows that, 
before the dawn of history, races and tribes must have tended 
to perish or to persevere in proportion to the degree in which 
morality (including in that term self-sacrifice) waned or grew. 
Since that dawn, primitive morality—using the word in its widest 
sense—has been preserved by civilised peoples only so long as 
religious sanctions endured. If we seek the vital essence of such 
sanctions, we find that creed reduced to the two articles already 
named :belief in a Power behind phenomena making for righteous- 
ness, and belief in the survival, or at least in the possibility of 
the survival, of personality after death. | 

All religions which have been compatible with civilisation, all 
religions which have conferred endurance on the communities 
practising them, have had these two doctrines, or motive powers, 
as the spring of their being. However overlaid with superstitions, 
however dimmed by accretions, however subject to gradual and 
obscuring distortion, still at the root of all the great faiths of the 
world have moved this belief and this hope. They breathe in the 
Vedas which inspire the worship of Brahma (of Brahma, ‘The 
Soul of the Universe’) and in the Buddhism which from Brah- 
minism has been developed ; they are embedded in the substance 
of the creeds of China and of Japan ; they are found, though there 
the light is but feeble, in the paganism of classical times; they 
are apparent in the mythology of the Teutonic and Scandinavian 
nations ; they form the basic ground of the ideas of Mahomet ; 
they reach fulness and holiness in the teaching of Christ. Through 
the difficult medium of many creeds, varying widely, as already 
shown, in the clearness of their vision, in the degree of their 
certainty, and in the force of their appeal, the message has yet 
been conveyed to the heart of man, the message essential to his 
upward march, the message without which he cannot climb. 

For though, as to the origin of religions, libraries have been 
written, above all controversy and beyond all doubt, one fact 
emerges, like a mountain towering above mist—the fact that 
religious belief possesses ‘survival value.” Let a nation or a 
civilisation believe in God and in a hereafter, and it tends to live. 
Let it lose those two beliefs,-and it tends to die. 

Once more, then, apart wholly from what is called revelation 
and apart also from what is termed ‘spiritualism’ (of which we 
can only observe here that it publicly asserts far more than it has 
yet publicly proved), what is the light which the present science 
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of the world can throw upon these two ancient foundations of 
ascent ? 

Does God exist? If a man die, shall he live again? 

What does thinking mankind mean by the expression ‘ God’? 
Does it not comprehend under that term the attributes of Unity, 
of infinite Energy, of infinite Mind, and of infinite Righteousness? 
Now one theological tenet at least has been established with the 
most absolute certainty by modern science, namely, the unity 
of the Power which constitutes the universe. Unless in the moral 
sphere—which remains to be considered—that universe is not 
controlled by divers gods. ‘ Deeper than did ever plummet sound,’ 
the spectroscope explores the depths of space, and it finds in the 
most distant recesses whence stellar light can be gathered like 
elements to those which are found on this earth. In the giant 
nebulae, destined perhaps in the passages of eternity to be the 
parents of millions of suns, and so remote that thousands of years 
may be required for the transmission to this planet of their light, 
the flame of hydrogen has been observed. They are, then, one in 
constitution with our own sun, with our own planet, and with 
ourselves. And this unity is proven not merely by identity of 
element but also by the nature of the messenger through which 
such identity is discovered—that is, of the light itself. For light 
is as a myriad of waves in a sea linking the universe together. 
When the author of the Book of Job gazed on ‘ Arcturus and the 
Pleiades’ he was in physical contact with impulses which had 
emanated from them. And in like manner is every man on earth 
in physical contact with all the stars of heaven which he sees. 

But light is a wave, in scientific language ‘a disturbance 
periodic both in space and time,’ and a disturbance must be a 
disturbance in something. That something, that medium through 
which light is transmitted, is called the ether, and this ether is 
infinitely the most tremendous physical reality which the universe 
offers to human contemplation. The elastic displacement of the 
ether, which the vibration of a light-wave causes, ‘ corresponds 
to electrostatic charge—roughly speaking, to electricity.’ The 
fling forward, or overshooting of the wave—that is, its reactive 
property (which science paradoxically calls its inertia)—corre- 
sponds to magnetism. ‘This is,’ says Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘ the basis 
of the modern electromagnetic theory of light,’ which was first 
enunciated by Clerk Maxwell in 1865, and is now generally 
accepted. 

Thus, then, again is the unity of energy established. For what 
more conclusive proof of that unity could be desired than is 
afforded by the existence and the concomitants of light? From 
every sun throughout space light-waves are travelling now, all at 
the rate of over 180,000 miles a second and of a minuteness com- 
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part of a millimetre. 
This agency, upon this pattern, has been operating ever since 
there were nebulae, or active suns, or radiating bodies, in space, 
and it will continue to operate upon this pattern, so far as mortal 
prescience can foretell, for so long as the entities named endure, 
or are produced. It hardly seems possible that the oneness of the 
universe could be more definitely established than by these facts, 
but since this oneness is susceptible notwithstanding of still fur- 
ther proof, and since the statement of that proof illuminates our 
concepticn of that universe as a whole, therefore it is advisable 
to give it. 
This further proof is found in modern knowledge of the ether. 
It is a somewhat misleading word, because its former poetical 
meaning indicates qualities the precise opposite to those of its 
scientific connotation. In poetry the adjective ‘ ethereal ’ denotes 
the diaphanous aspect of some goddess-like beauty or the shadowy 
outline of some spiritual being. In science ‘ etherial’ (spelt with 
an ‘i’ for the sake of distinction) connotes a degree of density 
beyond the power of imagination to conceive. Novelists and other 
writers have been wont in the recent past to speak of ‘the void 
spaces between the worlds,’ when they wished to convey an idea 
of a vast emptiness, of a profound desolation. But in the view of 
modern science there are no void spaces between worlds. Rather 
would it be less incorrect (though still erroneous) to say that the 
only voids in space are worlds. For the apparent substance of 
worlds, which we call matter, is as gossamer compared with lead 
—nay, its tenuity is prodigiously greater than that comparison 
implies—when its density is measured against that of the ether 
of space. When Shakespeare wrote ‘ We are such stuff as dreams 
are made on’ he used a metaphor admirably calculated to be the 
vehicle of scientific truth. Ghostlike in tenuity of composition, 
and perhaps in reality, though not to our mortal perception, 
dreamlike in brevity of duration, worlds, and the ephemerae who 
inhabit their surfaces, are born out of the ether which surrounds 
them, which permeates them, and which constitutes them. 
‘Matter’ is composed merely of atoms, atoms of the dimension 
stated. But the atom is neither an ultimate nor a solid unit. It 
is as a vast dome, comparable with a starry system, within whose 
relatively immense expanse a great system of other units termed 
electrons, or ions, and charged with negative electricity, rotates 
with a fearful rapidity round a central system charged with 
positive electricity, and in that rotation is the atom itself. 
Thus, then, the ultimate unit of matter, revealed as yet to 
human knowledge, is the electron, of which the linear dimension 
is about the one hundred thousandth part of that of the atom. 


parable with the dimension of an atom, namely one ten-millionth 
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This electron is either a vortex or a stress in the ether, and the 
ether, though itself not matter, is the basis of all matter and the 
plenum of all space. If a man say therefore that he believes in 
nothing but matter, what he must mean, if he have any meaning, 
must be that he believes in nothing but ether, and the question 
immediately arises : What is ether? 

This is an inquiry which at the present date science cannot 
answer. Futurity contains no physical secret of greater import,. 
a secret to be extracted from its bosom perhaps by men as yet 
unborn. But certain things concerning ether are already known. 
First, the fact of its existence is absolutely assured. It is assured 
because the presence of a medium for the conveyance of radiation 
is a necessity of reason. Secondly, although it is not ordinary 
matter, for no ordinary matter could transmit light vibrations, yet 
it has physical powers and physical limitations, shown by the 
circumstance that it conveys those vibrations at a certain definite 
speed which has been measured. Thirdly, in transmitting light, 
it also transmits the forces of which light is simply the effect— 
that is to say, electricity and magnetism. Fourthly, it is likewise 
the medium of gravitation. Fifthly, in the discharge of this 
last-named function, it reveals a prodigious strength. 

To transmit the pull of the earth on the moon, a pillar of steel 
four hundred miles in diameter, and capable of sustaining a strain 
of forty tons to the square inch would be required. Anything of 
less strength would be torn apart. To transmit the pull of the sun 
en the earth, a million million steel pillars each seventeen feet in 
diameter would be needed. The brain recoils from the attempt 
to grasp the meaning of these figures, but in the constitution of 
other portions of the universe they are dwarfed to ineffable 
insignificance. For it is, says Sir Oliver Lodge, from whom these 
illustrations are derived, mathematically calculable that the pull 
between the two components of the double star, 8 Aurigae, ‘is 
more than twenty million times as great as is the pull between 
the earth and our sun.’ Thus is the strength of the ether vast 
beyond conception, and yet the fact that it transmits vibrations 
at a definite speed reveals (as already said) its nature to be physical 
and limited. 

Sixthly, it is a frictionless liquid, for only thus could all the 
material bodies of the universe pass through it without the 
slightest appreciable trace of retardation. 

Seventhly, this liquid, in its transmission of light, displays a 
power which is mathematically intelligible only on the assumption 
that it is itself in motion as swift as that of light itself. For as a 
rope rotating at the rate of 186,000 miles a second would transmit 
at the same rate, and no faster, a vibration communicated to it, 
so does the ether transmit the vibration of light. 
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A silk cord hanging from a pulley becomes rigid and viscous when 
put into rapid motion ; and pulses or waves which may be generated on the 
cord travel along it with speed equal to its own velocity, whatever that 
velocity may be, so that they appear to stand still... . A flexible chain, 
set spinning, can stand up on end while the motion continues. A jet of 
water at sufficient speed can be struck with a hammer, and resists being 
struck with a sword. A spinning disk of paper becomes elastic like flexible 
material, and can act like a circular saw.* 


Therefore this frictionless liquid, ether, by virtue of this 
movement, is rigid, and by reason of this rigidity is enabled to 
transmit electricity and magnetism, whose effect is light. Yet 
this motion is ‘ not of the nature of locomotion, but circulation in 
closed curves, returning upon itself—vortex motion of a kind far 
more finely grained than any waves of light-or any atomic or even 
electronic structure.’ 

But when to the prodigious, the incomparable density of the 
ether, which gives it strength to hold the stars in their courses, 
as it grasps the twin stars of 8 Aurigae, is added this intimate 
movement at the speed of light, a discovery results which is caleul- 
able and has been calculated. The issue is portentous. Every 
cubic millimetre of space—that is, in our measure, about every 
one thousandth part of a cubic yard—possesses ‘what, if it were 
matter, would be a mass of a thousand tons, and an energy equiva- 
lent to the output of a million horse-power station for forty 
million years.’ 

Here, then, stepping on stones laid by the labours of such men 
as Faraday, Clerk-Maxwell, Sir J. J. Thomson, Lord Kelvin, 
and Sir Oliver Lodge, we reach perhaps the furthest point to 
which the physical science of the human race has as yet attained. 
We see ourselves as parts of an unal energy coincident apparently 
with space and time. We see that the ultimate unit of matter so 
far known to us is the electron, and that each electron is a modifi- 
cation’ of the ether, a vortex, or a stress. Since our own human 
bodies, like all material bodies until this last analysis is reached, 
are composed of atoms, and since each atom is a system of elec- 
trons, it follows that corporeally we are built up of aggregates of 
these vortices or stresses in the ether. And the word ‘corporeal’ 
includes the brain, the instrument of thought. Throughout 
infinity is this unal energy of ether (of which the merest fraction, 
so directed, would be sufficient to dissolve a world), and through- 
out infinity, wherever stars or nebulae exist, the processes of this 
energy are constituting matter. 

Truly the doctrine of the unity of the Power behind phe- 
nomena is no longer the monopoly of theologians. The secrets of 


* The Ether of Space, by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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the universe, as human knowledge slowly reads them, reveal this 
fact to man. 

Two, then, of the attributes implied in the term ‘God’ are 
certainties established by modern science, the attributes, namely, 
of unity and of infinite energy. Alike, wherever suns and systems 
pursue their path in space, and in the illimitable etherial ocean 
in which they are submerged, like specks in a terrestrial sea, 


reigns this eternal energy, operating on eternally identical lines. . 


Out of the realm of mystery encompassing man and man’s fate 
this certainty at least has been garnered by modern science to 
serve as basis for further thrust into the abyss of the unknown. 

Here, then, we pause for the moment, since to proceed further 
in this article would transcend the limits of this Review. 


H. F. Wyatt. 
(To be continued.) 
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DOES THE NATIONAL MISSION 
INTERPRET THE NATIONAL SOUL? 


THE movement of religious propaganda called ‘A National Mis- 
sion of Repentance and Hope’ challenges the attention of all 
men. It raises from the bottom the whole question of the function 
of organised religion in national life. In these days of stern trial 
and infinite necessity the problem of faith becomes intensely vital. 
At least it is significant that the Church has recognised this 
awakened spirit and through many unaccustomed ways is seeking 
to nourish and guide it. This wide-sweeping mission, moreover, 
carries the whole weight and dignity of the historic Church. To 
its support troop the vast resources of influence and of sentiment 
which the Establishment controls. Behind its present activity 
lie months of preparation, as though an army were making ready 
for a great advance. It is no spontaneous outburst of hysterical 
emotion which captures the idle and uninformed or plays upon 
desolate hearts; but with ordered steps and in graded ranks a 
highly disciplined body moves towards an appointed end. This is 
its notable distinction. 

No Wickliff or Huss or Luther or Wesley is tempting the 
people into untried and unauthorised ways, but commissioned 
messengers, drawing their inspiration from the very fount of 
authority, are calling the people to the worship of their fathers. 
The voice that speaks through them is the official voice of the 
Church ; and it strains down to us out of a remote past, weighty 
and solemn with the experience of generations of men. 

We cannot be unmindful, as we watch this impressive spec- 
tacle, of how the Church has marched side by side with the State 
through the long centuries of English history; of how, in days 
of darkness and of light, it has borne witness to the eternal reali- 
ties ; of how its powerful influence has upheld the appointed 
orders ; and of how, by stately worship and purifying sentiments, 
it has sweetened and gladdened the life of England. And now, 
‘in this great day of God,’ once more it calls the people to repent- 
ance ; once more brings the infinite consolation of hope to stricken 
hearts. 

Tt is the supreme function of religious institutions, we must 
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believe, to embody in forms of living organism the ideal or spiritual 
life of the people. Other institutions serve other ends, but the 
temple of worship is everywhere an outward symbol of some 
immaterial good which, however dimly conceived, commands the 
highest loyalty of the collective soul. Such loyalty is, under no 
conditions, an object of self-interest, but is the exercise of a 
spiritual quality called faith. Sometimes this quality is a hidden 
fire, enriching and fructifying the nature of man, and sometimes 
it is a volcanic flame of moral passion—a flame of destruction and of 
light which breaks through its containing walls and fills the earth 
with its radiance. But the essence of faith is its freedom from out- 
ward control. No law can bind it and no tyrant can overawe it. 
If it cannot be coerced, no more can it be beguiled. As its satis- 
faction is not of the world, so has the world no power over it. 
Without the exercise of material force, faith is the most dynamic 
of all the principles of life. It destroys and it builds up; dissolves 
and unites. The law of expediency is unknown to it, but it 
breathes the spirit of heroism into common clay. It is iron in 
the blood, and to the daring of sacrifice it adds the high enthu- 
siasm of clear and ennobling purpose. 

When a generation girds itseif for the performance of some 
mighty task; when it pours its treasure and its manhood into a 
consuming holocaust ; when, bleeding from a hundred wounds, it 
stands undaunted, the champion of an idea of life which is more 
precious to it than all its possessions—at that moment the soul 
of the people is triumphant. Such ghastly work, such horrible 
sacrifice, reveal the inward driving force of the nation. For good 
or for evil, the genius of its civilisation is exposed. And it is 
because our motives are obscure, because our minds are untaught 
and unenlightened, that we need, in such a crisis, the higher 
leadership which shall open the hidden places of our nature to our 
own understanding. 

This is the function of religion. It is the great interpreter. 
By its detachment from lower influences, by its long vision, 
by its emphasis upon the everlasting realities, religion has power 
to clarify the mind and enforce the soul. 

In the heat of passion we see neither deep nor far. Instinct 
governs us and a certain flow of public spirit. Only when our eyes 
take in the whole battlefield of our civilisation do they discover 
the veiled outlines of moral passion. Then we know that not 
only England as a State, but even more, England as an idea, 
justifies all our suffering and loss. 

It is altogether fitting that the institution which is the official 
custodian of national worship should at this point seek to rally 
the new spirit by a nation-wide propaganda. But the question 
will obtrude—whether the faith which has flowed down to us 
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through the ages, taking the colour and form of many civilisations, 
follows the same road and seeks the same goal as this new spiritual 
impulse in our national life. This is a vital question. For a faith 
which is born in a great crisis, which is confirmed by direct contact 
with naked realities, is a fresh discovery. It has no history, nor 
has it yet become articulate. Its forms are like spontaneous ges- 
tures. Its philosophy is the brooding of the mind over a startling 
revelation. It has the ‘ single-eye’ which fills the body with light, 
and unites antagonistic wills in one compelling purpose. This 
should be familiar ground to us, for out of like experiences our 
civilisation was born. And we should have learned the profound 
lesson that from the reactions and outreachings of a great moral 
crisis a new epoch in human history begins. 

That is what makes the present religious movement so momen- 
tous an undertaking. A crisis, ominous of radical and far- 
reaching changes in the structure of the social order, is in itself 
a terrible test of the worth and vitality of established institutions. 
Such a crisis intensifies every emotion and brings into play un- 
suspected power. It creates new standards, new articles of faith ; 
and is impatient of the hindrances of precedent or custom. It 
limits the horizon to the stupendous moral issues of the hour, 
but it arouses the spirit of heroism and-makes martyrs to a holy 
cause. It would seem that the ancient Church, with its emphasis 
upon other-worldliness and with its crystallised forms and senti- 
ments, must vastly widen the area of its sympathies to encompass 
this rising tide of spiritual experience. At least its day of dominion 
has passed ; and its sceptre of power must be a cross of sacrifice. 

We are quite conscious of a certain looseness of expression 
when we use such illusive terms as ‘faith’ or the ‘soul of the 
nation.” Yet everyone knows that the force which these terms 
suggest is a very real power in the world to-day and that the con- 
flict of nations is something far deeper than a struggle for pre- 
eminence. Behind the marshalling of armies we see more and 
more clearly the great motives which have dominated two types 
of civilisation. It was a shattering blow which was struck at the 
peace of Europe, but it was a blow which not only let loose the 
passions of mankind but revealed undreamed-of resources for 
endurance and sacrifice. And, as the days of suffering are pro- 
longed, the somewhat indeterminate spirit of this nation is harden- 
ing into a strong and ennobling will. Through clouds and smoke 
of many battlefields this will shines clearer and clearer. It is 
nothing less than to mould the body of England into the image of 
her long-cherished ideal of collective life. With stout hearts men 
of all degrees set forth to save their country. With hearts no less 
determined will they return to complete their work. Only the 
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return will not be the end of adventure and sacrifice ; it will 
be the beginning of a new age of reconstruction. 

Herein we see the rallying cry of the new-born spirit. This 
nation, a little while ago so disorganised and disrupted, has found 
one simple point of universal agreement. That point is that a new 
era must and shall be born in the travail of this hour. The Eng- 
land that has been seems a mean and patchy pattern of what a 
great Empire might become. Its unstable framework and its 
rotting foundations stand exposed. In its passage through the 
ordeal by fire the long-established social structure is reaching a 
state of solution and separating its essential elements from the 
accidental. By this test a most simple, yet most prodigious, fact 
is revealed. It is that the sense of Empire is being born in millions 
of souls and enriching their lives with new privileges and responsi- 
bilities. This conscious unity in one transcendent purpose— 
overawing class and sectional strife and cementing the ties of an 
imperial fellowship—is perhaps the most revolutionary and far- 
reaching event in modern English history. 

It would be an ungracious task to paint the picture of social 
conditions in this blessed isle during the past few years. They 
glare at us to-day from the dark corners into which they have 
skunk. Not all the vapouring about the ‘ glory of England’ can 
banish them from our vision. Mr. Balfour might have called it 
a ‘departmental society’ which had been developed by this com- 
promise between an aristocracy and a democracy, and mean 
thereby a congeries of groups and classes who lived under the 
same Government, not only without sympathy or understanding, 
but who, through their inarticulateness and perversity, remained 
strangers in every sentiment and aim of life. The sentimentalist 
will continue to extol the good old days when the boundaries of 
classes were as clearly defined as the fields and meadows of an 
English midland. But the man who sees things as they are will 
tell you that in recent years these groups have been divided from 
each other by walls of ignorance, mistrust, and bitterness. The 
unpreparedness of England at the outbreak of the War was not 
only in material things. Far more menacing than that was the 
unpreparedness of mind. The most terrible crisis in the country’s 
history found the people estranged, cynical, and distracted. The 
official world had little faith in either the intelligence or integrity 
of the electorate. The public mind was filled with distrust of the 
motives which actuated political leaders. The Press shrieked its 
anathemas, the Government played the game it knew too well, 
and, as disaster followed upon disaster, gloom thickened like a 
pall over the nation. In despair, the faithful resorted to the 
Churches, only to turn away again with the hunger of the soul 
unsatisfied. This hunger was a craving for understanding and 
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truth. The people looked for an interpreter, and there was none— 
for a leader, and he had not yet appeared. We cannot over- 
magnify this stupendous spiritual crisis. A sudden call to 
patriotism was sounded to minds uninstructed, to hearts un- 
warmed. It is true—and a wonderful truth it is—that hordes 
of gallant men of all classes leaped to the rescue of their country. 
But linked to this splendid instinct was a most pitiable confusion 
of mind as to the cause for which England was fighting. Brave 
and inspiring words were uttered by those in authority, but they 
fell on unheeding ears and distrustful souls. The outlines of the 
most noble of English warfares were as yet blurred and wavering. 
The instinct which drew men together into an incomparable volun- 
teer army was the elemental sense of duty which is planted deep 
in English soil. 

Since those dark days a light of understanding is spreading 
over the land and a firmer spirit is steeling the heart of the nation. 
The motives of duty and adventure are strengthening into a firm 
and enlightened purpose. More and more the national aim 
becomes spiritualised by its enlarging scope. In these days we 
could, without a tremor, witness the fall of many an old institu- 
tion, but no greater disaster could overtake us than to lose the 
mighty incentive of the justness of our cause. That cause has 
mounted higher and higher as it has lost somewhat of the sense 
of national danger, has clearly identified itself with the principle 
of championship of the weak, until it has become a mighty struggle 
for an ideal of world civilisation which is dearer to us than life. 
Somewhere upon this line of spiritual progress every man and 
woman in England stands. The individual, the class, the section, 
are all feeling the expanding influence which is snapping old bonds 
and creating a larger unity of sympathy and purpose. It is a new 
birth, and those who are living upon the old plane of personal or 
class interest seem strangely reminiscent of a civilisation that has 
passed away. 

Now it is as certain as anything can be that this enlarged 
individual will create a fitting house to dwell in. So significant a 
spiritual change will affect every relationship in which he stands. 
Many years ago John Morley, when writing upon the religious 
turbulence in the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, put this principle 
into one of his brilliant epigrams : ‘ No permanent transformation 
of a society, we may be sure, can ever take place until a trans- 
formation has been accomplished in the spiritual basis of thought.’ 
That is the crux of the whole matter. An awakened soul is at 
once an iconoclast and a builder. It lives and toils and dies that 
it may prepare those ‘many mansions’ which shall express the 
substance of its dream. A temporising spirit would change and 
patch the old structure, holding its present and stretching out to 
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its new possessions. But the new-born man is impelled by an 
instinct as irresistible as that which drives the swarm upon its 
great hegira—the instinct for a home in which he can exercise 
his spiritual faculties. 

And therefore the crisis which every form of religious organisa- 
tion faces to-day is that of its reconstructing power. That all 
Churches should be conscious of weakness when the very civilisa- 
tion into which their lives are woven is challenged by a mighty, 
soulless despotism—when the social framework of which they are 
a part is broken and disorganised—carries in itself no conviction of 
an understanding spirit. The declaration of all the ecclesiastics 
in Christendom will not alter the fact that religion, as it has been 
taught, practised, and organised, has not, to a compelling degree, 
restrained the passions or directed the development of Christian 
civilisation. Society, industry, trade, politics pursue a deviating 
course, governed by laws of expediency or greed, and unheeding 
of that prophetic voice which cries ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ It 
will take a spacious mansion, furnished with high ideals and wide 
sympathies, to house the awakened soul of England. And when 
one seeks to place the right value upon a religious movement which 
is to interpret and satisfy this awakened soul, the question which 
leaps to the mind is ‘ Are the aims of this movement in full accord 
with the moral passion of the age?’ 

We must know something of the enlarged individual, who is 
finding his life in losing it, if we are to understand his spiritual 
nature. At least all men are agreed that the ‘ transformation of 
society ’ in the eighteenth century, which was so evident to the 
historical imagination of Lord Morley, is taking place about us 
to-day. The main question of its worth and permanence depends 
upon what like transformation is taking place in the spiritual 
basis of thought. 

The outstanding figure of the present moment is the man who 
is baring his breast to the blows of the enemy. Though we see 
him every day, he remains in part a man of mystery. He belongs 
to another world than that in which we knew him. He is a 
changed creature. The gulf which separates him from the past 
is a moral motive. Loving the joys of life and keen in the pur- 
suit of personal ends, he knows these only as memories. Hating 
war and loathing bloodshed, he lives on familiar terms with both. 
Poor as his life has become on its individual side, it has become 
infinitely enriched by association. In a greater or less degree he 
has given his heart to a cause that is dearer to him than comfort, 
happiness, prosperity, or life. The good he is fighting to pre- 
serve may never be his to enjoy—yet apart from it no life is pos- 
sible to him. That is the mystery. His life and his existenca 
are not the same. His life is absorbed in certain ideas which 
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alone make existence worthy. We can fancy him returning into 

the old ways, stung by the experiences through which he has 

passed—and how strange a world it would appear! The ends 
for which he has offered his all must indeed be priceless 
possessions. 

When we speak of a new England we mean a new and more 
intimate relationship between institutions and people. We expect 
to see each element in the social body a responsive instrument 
of the people’s spirit. We shall look to a university for enlighten- 
ment—to a court for unprejudiced judgments—to a Church for the 
upholding of righteousness. To such ends are these institutions 
dedicated. It is true that they have other functions—that they 
possess dignities and conserve traditions—but the reason for their 
being is to minister in the immediate present to the higher life 
of the State. 

Now, of the very bone and flesh of the Anglo-Saxon race is the 
passion of Justice. It is as truly the genius of that race as was 
religion the genius of the Hebrews. Yet as the eye sweeps the 
social landscape, the ugly deformities of protected and organised 
injustice appear on every hand. We need not enumerate them— 
these tragic wrongs which man heaps upon man, dooming masses 
to lives of poverty, dependence, ignorance, and sin. They rise 
before us, mockingly—the tyranny of wealth, the power of 
greed, the impurities of government, the arrogance, pride, and 
contempt which have embittered and poisoned our national life. 
We have professed justice and practised the basest cruelty. We 
have preached brotherhood and clung desperately to the powers 
and privileges of a feudal system. 

All these evils stand out now, silhouetted against a world- 
conflagration. As they are practised by our foes, without restraint 
or humanity, they fill us with shuddering horror of the naked 
barbarism. Not to that degree have we sinned, but before our 
national conscience, made sensitive by suffering, rises the stern 
and most pitiful figure of a rebuking Justice. 

One day, please God, there will return to the common voca- 
tions of life a great army of men who have measured the value 
of their own comfort and happiness by a vision of what England 
might become. They made the vision the great reality, and their 
own welfare a shadow. They offered their all for the preservation 
of an ideal—for ‘ an assurance of things hoped for—for the proving 
of things not seen.’ 

It is such a spirit that the Church must interpret and mould 
into the forms of stable institutions. But clearly the first condi- 
tion of its power of control and leadership is a widespread con- 
fidence in its unworldly aim as the champion of this awakened 
moral passion. And here we are met by a most disquieting fact. 
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It is, that masses of men and women to whom the Church should, 
in an especial way, bring joy and inspiration, not only are estranged 
from the actual institution but hate it with a bitter loathing. It 
appears to them as the strong bulwark of a system which has 
steadfastly exploited the poor and practised social injustice. Its 
roots, they believe, are planted deep in the soil of aristocracy and 
privilege, and its highest officials rank among the princes of the 
land. Those who, as ‘Fathers in God,’ carry the symbol of the 
Shepherd of the Flock are shut away from the people by lordly 
dignities. They administer great incomes, not indeed for per- 
sonal ends, but under conditions which force them to live in 
palaces and be surrounded by retainers. In the keeping of these 
spiritual lords are the destinies of thousands of the lower clergy 
whose only road to preferment is the favouritism of their rulers. 
Loyalty to the institution—to the doctrines it promulgates, to the 
government it has received from the past, to the forms into which 
worship is cast—supplant the higher loyalties of a free, inquiring 
spirit. In a moment when the whole social system is in solution 
and men’s hearts are set to make a juster and kinder earth, the 
Church remains inflexible, upon its rock of privilege and power. 
It demands not truth, but conformity—not justice, but submis- 
sion. It is something wholly apart, untouched by the aspirations 
of the hour, unmoved by the suffering of tender consciences. Its 
aims are alien to the people’s aims. Its very language reflects 
ideas that are repugnant to the modern mind. It condemns the 
vices of the pocr but utters no protest against the unjust system 
which upholds them. It compasses land and sea to make a con- 
vert, but sees unblinkingly the degradation and ignorance which 
are festering sores in the body of the nation. It has comforting 
words where its voice should be the thunder of outraged con- 
science. It has kindly acts of amelioration where it should hew 
and cut at the entwining dragon. 

All this may be the intensified feeling of embittered hearts, 
but that the feeling exists there is abundant evidence. The 
masses have not been trained in discriminating judgment. They 
see one bald fact, that there is little likeness between the Peasant 
of Galilee and an institution which holds tightly to the rights 
and privileges of feudal caste. 

To tho unprivileged classes this people’s war has opened a new 
life of responsibility and dignity. The nation they have saved 
they have made their own. They have breathed the wholesome 
air of comradeship in suffering and danger. They know the joy 
of glorious adventure. They have lived in close intimacy with 
terrible realities. The body of men whose official duty is to speak 
to them of the joy of sacrifice, and who in an awful sacrificial 
moment were not permitted to experience that joy, are not likely 
to gain a more influential hearing. 
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But it is not only the soldier who has been swept along by the 
moral hurricane which has burst upon the world. It has been a 
titanic wrestling not only ‘against flesh and blood but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world.’ The moral structure of the universe has quivered 
under the shock. For two eventful years mankind has lived in 
uncertainty and doubt. The firm foundation of trust and confi- 
dence no longer exists. The old clear path of rectitude and good- 
will is torn and twisted like a shell-swept battlefield. Destruction, 
hatred, intrigue, and lying have suddenly filled the air like a 
poisonous gas. It is a moral cataclysm, far beyond the power of 
interpretation, but which rests with a leaden weight upon our 
hearts. Our cry is for a return to the great simple realities of 
life—for fresh assurances of moral power, for the truth that shall 
make us free, for the fellowship that shall sweeten our human 
association. The challenge of Teutonism is not more to our body 
than to our soul. It flings its defiance to the very heart of our 
faith. The horror of a life apart from our spiritual possessions 
seems like a frightful nightmare. For we are learning a sad 
lesson. It is that our believing and our practice have belonged to 
different worlds. Hence this brutal challenge to our faith has 
filled us with terror. By every testimony of our senses it seemed 
that our passive trust in the goodness of things was an hallucina- 
tion. We turned to history, to religion, to poetry to strengthen 
our trust that God is in His world, but the measured thud of 
marching hosts, the flare of burning cities, the despairing cries 
of women and children stupefied us. A monster power, without 
justice and without pity, was crushing down civilisation, was 
trampling out the humanising instincts of mankind. The work 
of centuries was undone. Suddenly an unmoral Might proclaimed 
its right to dominion. Our systems of belief reeled before the 
shock. Our hypocrisies jibbered at us out of the darkness. Our 
self-esteem, like the fragile thing it is, fell in fragments. 

Then our souls descended into Hell—the Hell of doubt, of mis- 
trust, of despair. We have passed through a devastating soul- 
sickness and have come back to life, looking out upon a new world 
through eyes that have known infinite pain. For those who have 
passed through this profound world-agony there can be no return 
to the old faith. The historic symbols of worship may remain, 
but never again can they convey the same spiritual experience. 
Church leaders tell us that after this War is over there will be 
more prayer, more acceptance of sacramental teaching, more 
observance of Sunday. Perhaps they speak with knowledge, but 
these matters are not of the essence of faith. Faith is the grasp 
of an ideal of life, shining above the reality of the present. It is 
the absorption of our life of affection and desire in that ideal as 
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the supreme good. It is the movement of our whole nature 
towards that ideal, as life’s noblest venture. 

Something like this is the moral passion of our time. It is the 
heroic soul, sorely wounded, but feeling its way back to health. 
Behind that conscious soul lie the prophetic asseverations of cen- 
turies of spiritual history. It worships in temples dedicated to 
our ideal of good. But the arrogance of priestliness, the formu- 
laries of sects, the exclusiveness of establishments, will perplex 
and chill the new-born child of faith. 

Already we have hinted at the indirect influences which are 
working a spiritual revolution in the natures of serious people. 
These influences are creating quite new standards of value. It 
is no longer the superior man only whose aims of life are greater 
than self-interest. Personal fortunes are forgotten or caught up 
into the larger unit of the Empire, into the passionate hope of 
mankind. The justification of this appalling sacrifice is the 
preservation of a righteous social order. We must fight and suffer 
and die, we are all convinced, until the menacing power of 
despotism is destroyed. The spirit of battle is not that of the 
Mahometan who barters with the present for a blissful future. It 
is sheer sacrifice of the personal joy of life for another’s joy. 
There is no anticipation of rewards. The peace of the world, the 
security of civilisation, demand this prodigious toll. Even for 
those who live there will be burden-bearing, poverty, and hard- 
ship. All this terrible waste, and this unexampled heroism, are 
for something which can be bought in no market, but which never- 
theless is valued above all price. It is not for personal happiness, 
not for eternal salvation, nor for an immortal existence that men 
are parting with their loves, their careers, and their earthly joys. 
It is, in the last analysis, for an idea of life which alone makes 
life worth living. 

There is one striking phenomenon which cannot escape our 
attention. It is the accumulating testimony of the joyousness of 
sacrifice. ‘ You must console yourselves with the thought that I 
am happy ’ are the last written words of a lad of twenty. ‘ Your 
loving and happy son’ writes another. Again and again this wit- 
ness is borne of the felicity of a soul which is exercising itself upon 
the highest planes. The sacrifice of self for a worthy cause 
appears not as a painful process but as a thrilling opportunity. In 
all this witness there can be no bravado. It is a calm estimate 
of human values. Moreover, it is singularly lacking in the rein- 
forcements of religious hopes. The cause justifies the act, and the 
act fills the soul with light and understanding. There is no sign 
of bartering so much sacrifice for so much reward. Nor, again, 
is this offering tainted by sentimentalism. It is tender and 
sympathetic towards those who must bear the sorrow of loss and 
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loneliness, but is peculiarly lacking in self-pity. It deals with the 
reality of sacrifice rather than with its emotions. These boyish 
letters are the bracing air from the hills. They expand our souls ; 
they wonderfully enlarge our horizons. 

But there is likewise a reflex element that must be stoutly 
faced. This robust faith in the integrity of the moral 
universe—this sense of personal association with the great 
processes of history—has little likeness to religious worship, as it 
is commonly taught and practised. The substance of the Chris- 
tian belief is the very essence of heroic and aspiring life, but the 
form into which it has been cast is strangely inept to interpret 
the nobler spirit of this time. The revolt against the dominating 
religious temper has not yet become articulate, but to the open 
ear murmurs of unrest and dissatisfaction fill the air. Why is it? 
It is because, in an heroic moment, the tone of the national 
religion is distinctly and positively unheroic. The whole 
mechanism of worship is set to the gauge of personal gain. This 
gain is called salvation, and for that end the most appealing 
tragedy in history was enacted. The great cosmic outlines of that 
tragedy, which so perfectly justify the sacrifices of this hour, are 
cramped by the egoism of the individual soul into the vulgar 
limitations of personal need. This emphasis upon personal appro- 
priation of another’s suffering has lowered the tone of our religious 
life and given to it a startling unreality. It has robbed the soul 
of its highest dignity, weakened its moral fibre, and taken from 
it its supreme satisfaction. We are like an audience watching a 
game and not playing it. We are the undeserving recipients of 
Divine favours. It is logically consistent that we should seek the 
soft places of life and wince when the hard realities of the world 
pierce through our protecting cushions. The activities of the 
Church are much given to amelioration and to comforting. But 
that stern challenge to existing wrongs, that daring venture to 
follow the light whithersoever it leads, is sadly wanting. To be 
sure, there is much denunciation of evil ways and of too venture- 
some thinking. But the spirit that dares all and surrenders all 
for an end supremely good is not present. Yet such sacrifice is 
familiar to us now. Belgium, France, England—these names 
take on a new and sacred meaning. They are articles of faith, 
symbols of worship. They are altars before which we renew 
our courage and determination. We may suffer, we may die, we 
may. go to perdition—far better that any disaster should overtake 
us than that our cause should be lost. It is not enough that 
Christ should die for me. My soul is set to die for Christ. 

That old faith, to which we are bidden to return, which has 
made us grasping of the prizes in this world and the next, which 
has stubbornly resisted the aspiring spirit of our civilisation, 
which has been voiceless in the presence of social and economic 
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wrongs—that faith is not the inspiration of this hour. Mazzini 
said that Italy was a religion, though such a faith held out no 
personal hope to him. Not until the Church can surrender all to 
the cause which is England’s can it become in fact the inspiration 
of a national faith. : 

Now such an attitude implies a deep-lying trust in the integrity 
of human nature. Faith cannot breathe in an atmosphere of 
cynicism towards the potential goodness of the heart of man. 
Religious institutions have been driven again and again to place 
their confidence in historic orders, orthodox systems, exclusive 
revelations, and in many other illusions, to support their 
crumbling foundations. These secondary objects of loyalty are 
as present with us to-day as in the system against which Jesus 
battled in vain. But war puts our professions to a terrible test, 
and it has been found that conformity of belief and conventionality 
of practice are weak supports in the last trial. It may be that the 
system of the Church is involved in the doctrine of the depravity 
of human nature. But in this hour, when the powers of evil run 
to and fro upon the earth, the vision of the transcendent worth of 
the soul rises clearer and higher. Life, even to-day, is not an 
evil. Weare not pilgrims and strangers. We are co-workers with 
God for the establishment of the Kingdom of Righteousness 
among men. 

And this thought leads us to the direct issue between the new- 
born spirit of the world and the historic Church. It is the fashion 
among preachers to point out to us that God brought us to this 
present pass because of personal and national sins. That seems 
severe punishment, and jars harshly upon our loyalty to the 
central doctrines of our faith. Yet it is an easy philosophy of life, 
and, without too much strain upon our thinking, defends the 
pessimistic theory of the ‘ hopeless state of man.’ 

But a most salutary and inspiring fact before our eyes is the 
teachableness of individuals and peoples. Clearly the wrong has 
been committed and the punishment is upon us. The high- 
placed ecclesiastic, surrounded by all the dignity of his state, 
informs us that these evil days have befallen us because the 
people have neglected the Church and followed after material 
things. And he is more deeply true than he even dreams. But 
something must. be said for the recuperative power of human 
nature. England is passing through a fiery-discipline. If she was 
somnolent, stupefied with self-esteem, arrogant, and obsessed by 
her own greatness, she is awakening now. The old jibes at her 
insularity no longer sting. She is thinking, planning, preparing, 
and building. And for what? Is it a foolish optimism to believe, 
with all one’s mind and heart and soul, that the inner propelling 
motive is to make England worthy of her great destiny? How 
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can one doubt that it is in the heart of the people to turn away 
from the old idols and to create an Empire that shall harbour 
just and true and merciful ideals. Already the machinery of 
industrialism is being prepared to make production varied and 
fruitful. Already the sentiment of gratitude for the men and 
women who have served her in her necessity is framing social 
and economic codes which shall make life richer, more hopeful, 
more aspiring. Already the privileged are discovering new 
responsibilities to the disabled, the ignorant, the oppressed. 
Education, leisure, health, pleasure are becoming recognised as 
individual rights and national assets. A larger freedom, a purer 
social air, a widespread political responsibility are among the 
hopes for England’s future. 

Only occasionally does one hear a voice pleading for a return 
to the old estate—to that ordered sequence of social grading in 
which the governors and the governed accept their places as. 
divinely ordained. The pressure of spiritual awakening, in Eng- 
land as a whole, is for a body politic which shall fitly house a 
new-born soul. It is not exaggeration to speak of this hope for a 
juster and kinder social order as the moral passion of the hour. 

All experience teaches us that such an awakening of moral 
passion is a disturbing and destructive force. It drives venture- 
some, pioneer natures out from the established centres on to the 
spiritual frontiers. The vision of a kingdom of righteousness fills 
their eyes, and the air about them tingles with angelic hosts. 
They ask for no Heaven and fear no Hell. The joy of service and 
of sacrifice sings in their hearts. 

So in our day of sorrows the imagination catches fire and burns 
in the glory of its vision. It is the vision of a society united in a 
single purpose to banish the old ‘economy of pain’ wherein man 
strove with man for mastery and dominion, wherein ignorance 
and sloth and disease bound chains of slavery about God’s free 
children. 

To be enlightened by truth, to be warmed by fraternal and 
helpful companionship, to face the future with confidence and 
hope—these give to our common life high objects of faith and 
endeavour. 

How remote this is from the Church, which, centuries ago, 
turned its back upon the heroic venture of fellowship in Christ 
and put in place of it a dull conformity of mind and habit, all the 
world knows. The new faith is revolutionary, as was Christ’s. 
It is distinctly, definitely, and passionately committed to the 
welfare of this world. It has made no bargain with God and 
claims no position of favouritism. Such a faith is an answering 
challenge to the Church. The National Mission must be large and 
understanding enough to interpret the National Soul. An other- 
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worldly, commercial, sentimental religion—fearful of the truth, 
ignoble in its aims, pessimistic and distrustful of God and man— 
has no longer the power of appeal. The hobgoblins of distorted 
imagination have vanished. The realities of war are infinitely 
more horrible than the most tortured fancies. Yet the nation 
has risen above them. It has come out of the furnace of affliction, 
purified, ennobled, consecrated to the glorious task of justifying 
the ways of God among men. 
FRANK ILSLEY PARADISE. 


Formerly of Grace Church, 
Medford, Boston, U.S.A. 











POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY: 


A SCIENCE WHICH HAS YET TO BE CREATED 


THOSE who are acquainted with history, and especially those who 
are by profession teachers of the subject, will recognise that this 
present War, and the circumstances which have preceded and 
accompanied it, have brought into prominence a new department 
of historical science, political psychology, the psychology, that 
is to say, not of the individual, but of men acting in masses. 
The mass may vary from a very small company of individuals 
to the millions of a modern nation. 

The psychology of the individual is a study of comparatively 
recent growth which has been pursued with much zeal and 
considerable success by men of acute intelligence, so that it 
plays already a part in educational theory, and is destined 
apparently to play a greater part therein in the near future. 
It cannot perhaps be as yet called an exact science in the strict 
sense of the term, because the investigation is at present in a 
more or less initial stage; but it has made use of scientific 
methods, above all of experiment as well as observation. Quick- 
ness of perception, power of reasoning, and so forth, are, in 
relation to the individual, qualities which may be tested by 
experiment. Psychological experiments with men acting in 
masses are not indeed impossible, but are of such a nature as to 
involve the experimenter in legal difficulties, if, for instance, 
he were to drop a bomb amid the audience of a theatre in order 
to watch their behaviour in the circumstances which he had 
created. Only governments can make such experiments; and, 
as governments have usually no knowledge of the subject, the 
experiments are but too apt to be made at the expense of the 
population of the State. 

Whether political psychology can be raised to the position of 
@ science is a question which can only be determined by years 
of future investigation. But one thing seems clear, that owing 
to the nature of the material the inquiry must proceed on the 
lines of observation rather than of experiment. It stands to 
the psychology of the individual in much the same relation that 
politics stands to ethics; and those who have read Aristotle will 
know that he found politics the more difficult of the two subjects. 
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It is quite clear that in their policy both before and during 
the War the Germans have acted on certain psychological prin- 
ciples which they believe to be sound. That some of them are 
sound the experience of the past history of the world shows. 
The element of error comes in when differences of national 
temperament are ignored by those who lay down such principles 
and succeed in persuading others of their truth. Even if the 
error be not fundamental, it may amount to a serious error of 
degree, because the temperaments of nations differ owing to 
differences of inherited nature and sentiment, and, too, to differ- 
ences of education, so that a certain set of circumstances may 
affect one nationality far more or far less than another, or may 
even produce contrary effects in different nationalities. If the 
future investigation of this department of history is to lead to 
sound results, it must take into account national differences as 
well as the genus man. It is thus a department of history rather 
than of philosophy, although those who have taught either of 
these subjects must be aware that neither of them is at its best 
when divorced from the other. 

But philosophy has always displayed a dangerous tendency 
to evolve theory out of the inner consciousness of the individual, 
and to look on the world, not as it is, but as it should be if 
only it were fashioned according to the ideas of the thinker, a 
tendency which, if displayed in the investigation of such a 
subject as the present, would lead to grievously misleading 
results. The political psychologist of the future will have to 
traverse a very wide world in order to obtain his facts, and 
that not merely the world of to-day, but of past history also. 
He will have to be a traveller, a linguist, and an historian before 
he attempts to pose as a philosopher; and perhaps it will be 
best for him and for those for whom he writes if he remains an 
historian to the end. The temptations of a priori philosophy 
are so great that only a divine being can resist them. 

Political psychology should in the future have the same 
influence on political philosophy that the psychology of the 
individual has had on moral philosophy. As a subject it is not 
new. Almost every historian, great or small, has had occasion 
in the course of his work to remark on some phase of it, and all 
alike must have recognised that it exists as a potential science 
or art. But it has hitherto remained potential because writers 
have either not appreciated the width and the importance of it as a 
study, or, if they have, have shirked the immense labour involved 
in any attempt to reduce it to adequate scientific form. Yet it 
can hardly be doubted that some perception of its existence lay 
behind that teaching of the Greek sophists of the period of the 
Peloponnesian war which laid down that only those possessed 
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of knowledge should rule. © Plato’s Republic is full of it in an 
embryonic form. Neither the sophists nor Plato conceived 
perhaps of a political psychology of the type which has now come 
to the surface of practical life; yet they came very near to the 
conception. Thucydides, one of the greatest thinkers of all 
times, seems to have held that the actions of men in masses 
might be calculable by those who knew the history of the past, 
or, at any rate, that there was a tendency for different bodies 
of men to act in similar ways in similar circumstances at 
different times. His whole attitude towards history is summed 
up in the remarkable passage in an early chapter of his work 
in which he speaks of ‘ those inquirers who desire an exact 
knowledge of the past as an aid to the interpretation of the 
future, which in the course of human things must resemble, if 
it does not reflect, it.’ He makes it clear that the essential 
cause of the resemblance lies in human nature itself, and is 
thus psychological. In the composition of his work he spent 
most pains on the speeches, that feature of his history in which 
he depicts the psychological background of the course of the events 
he has set himself to narrate, and in them he seeks to trace to 
their sources those springs of emotion which lead men to actions 
which affect the history of the human race. He does not aim at 
merely entertaining the reader with a story of exciting events. 
The value of history lies from his point of view in the possi- 
bilities it affords of forming a judgment of the probabilities of 
the action of masses of men in certain types of circum- 
stances. The historian must not confine himself to mere 
narrative, but must be an interpreter of the average soul of 
humanity. 

Some later historians have adopted his ideas if not his 
methods, and have recognised the psychological side of historio- 
graphy; but they have as a rule, where they touched upon 
this form of political philosophy, been much more influenced by 
the methods and aims of the writers of the age which succeeded 
that of Thucydides, especially by Plato and Aristotle. But with 
the best intellect and the best will in the world writers of ancient 
and medieval times could not have dealt adequately with a subject 
requiring a vast experience such as the convenience of ‘printing 
and of easy intercommunication between different peoples can 
alone supply. And so political psychology has remained for the 
most part a vague and impalpable thing ; and political philosophy 
has been but too often the mere expression of more or less pre- 
conceived ideas existing in the minds of individuals who have 
approved or disapproved of the political institutions of their 
own and past time. Manifold as are the ideas which have been 
put forward in various ages, they may all be classified in two 
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groups which are as old as political philosophy itself, those which 
uphold in some form or other the doctrine that might is right, 
and those which maintain the principle of social contract. 
These have been hitherto the nuclei of the light of political 
philosophy, and there is no reason to suppose that the study of 
political psychology and its introduction into practical life will 
sensibly modify this grouping, since the doctrines represent the 
fundamental alternatives of human existence. 

It is, of course, the case, because it must be the case, that 
rulers and statesmen have sought to attain some knowledge of 
the psychology of the peoples they have been set to rule, and 
of the external nations with whom they have been brought 
into contact; but till within the last few years political action 
has not been confessedly founded on stated or clearly implied 
psychological principles. It has been left to the German 
Government to put such principles to the test in practical life. 

It has already been said that for the ordinary inquirer 
political psychology can only be studied by the process of 
observation. But a government is in a position to resort, if it so 
wills, to experiments of the most terrible nature in process of 
testing political theories which it believes to be sound; and it 
is thus possible for inquirers of later times to examine the results 
of the experiments so made, and to decide how far they support 
or refute the theories on which they were founded. 

The world has been deluged of late years with apparently 
novel ideas on the economics and morals of life. In point of 
fact the ideas are old friends and enemies in new guises and 
disguises, and the novelty of the situation consists mainly in the 
fact that parts of the civilised world have shown tendencies to 
adopt in practical life ideas and theories which the common- 
sense of the past rejected so soon as they were formulated. Now 
whatever are the defects of the German nation, its main charac- 
teristic is the possession of the will to think things out. Hence 
its ideas are not on the face of them absurdities. But such 
thought requires abstraction ; and hence German theory is apt to 
suffer from the defects of abstract ideas, especially from the 
defect of treating the general] as the universal. 

Some of the characteristics of the German race are well 
known to the modern world; others are either unappreciated or 
misunderstood. Education has been carried within its borders 
to a point as yet unattained by any other nation; and partly by 
reason of this education, partly by hereditary nature, it is one 
of the hardest-working races in the world, possessed of an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. Someone has defined genius 
as consisting in this latter characteristic; and the dictum has 
by its triteness found acceptance. But does not genius consist 
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in the ability to understand and do things without taking pains? 
Such, at least, is implied in the finest extant description of 
that rare quality, Thucydides’ word-picture of the character 
of Themistocles. German work is characterised by extreme 
thoroughness and accuracy; and that is why it has been found 
useful in every department of knowledge. But when it comes 
to inductive reasoning from collected facts, the German does not 
display a capacity proportionate to his education and working 
power, and, even if he does reach the limits of the experience 
of his own race, can seldom get beyond those limits without 
going astray. 

It is natural that in a race thus highly educated the more 
ambitious minds should take to philosophy either as a field of 
inquiry or as a faith. Certain sides of this philosophy have been 
recognised as useful adjuncts to government, and have conse- 
quently been propagated by State authority in a system which 
recognises only State education. The German Government has 
founded its internal policy on the fundamental psychological 
fact that men can be made of a certain type by two things, 
discipline and education; and in Germany the military system 
supplies the discipline, and the State schools the education. 
Military discipline has a great and, for the most part, good 
influence on those brought under it; but it has undoubtedly the 
effect of making a man who spends a part of his life obeying 
orders which he dare not question less liable, and perhaps less 
able, to think for himself, and more obedient to any other form 
of authority under which he may be brought in the course of 
his life, as, for instance, that of the State acting in a civil 
capacity. The principle underlying the whole system of German 
education is that the ideas of the average individual will only 
be correct within the narrow limits within which he can have 
had a thorough training and experience. Left to himself the 
individual will, as a rule, think wrongly. Therefore from the 
diversity of ideas affecting the control of social institutions the 
best must be selected and embodied in a scheme of education. 
It is, of course, true that ‘best’ in such a context means that 
most suited to the aims of the individual government; and, 
therefore, if the government be good, the ‘ best’ will be good; 
if not, otherwise. In all the larger circumstances of life the 
State, being wiser than the individual, must impose its ideas 
upon him. To Englishmen such a system may seem strange; 
but it is one which, properly used and properly applied, may 
have the most beneficial effect on the life of a nation. But here, 
as elsewhere in practical life, actualities and possibilities are only 
too apt to differ. In Germany the control of education goes 
much farther than in England. In both countries the Govern- 
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ment prescribes what shall be taught and when it shall be 
taught ; but in Germany the prescription is far more exact, and 
teachers who might. venture to raise conscientious objections to 
teaching such and such a subject in such a way as laid down by 
the central government authority would find themselves under 
the necessity of seeking a living in some other walk of life. The 


national conscience is in the keeping of the Government. The 


wisdom of the average individual is foolishness. 

This control of education has been used by the German 
Government for the purpose of inculcating ideas and forming a 
type of mind which should be useful in that struggle for which 
it has long been preparing. The superiority of the German to 
other races, the idea that the German is a kind of super-man, 
and as such should be in a supreme position in the world, have 
been part of the ordinary schedule of German school teaching. 
Furthermore, it has been represented that German intellect, 
knowledge, and thoroughness make it possible to realise the ends 
to which these ideas lead. The population of Germany has 
within the last generation learnt in its schools the conviction 
that when the right time came the German race was in a posi- 
tion to inflict its will upon Europe, and eventually upon the 
world. The whole thing may turn out to be the most disastrous 
error in history; but, from a psychological point of view, the 
striking fact with regard to it is the effectiveness of controlled 
education in providing means to certain ends. It is not the 
system, but the use to which it has been put in this instance, 
which is at fault. School the boy on certain lines ; discipline the 
man on certain lines; and you may make him what you will. 
That is the theory of the German State. Psychologically the 
theory is almost faultless; but like every theory it is liable to 
failure in practice if the means which it has at its disposal are 
inadequate to the ends which are sought. But its strength has 
been shown in the fact that it has completely suppressed for 
the time being that unofficial socialism which had made so many 
converts in Germany before the War. That is exactly what 
the German ruling class intended it to do. The object of the 
War has been to maintain that position of the ruling caste in 
Germany which was being seriously threatened by the advance 
of Socialism. By an effective political psychology applied to 
education the ruling class has been able to use the Socialist as 
an instrument to defeat socialistic ends. Is it credible that a 
race which had attained to a condition of economic comfort equal 
to that of any other people in the world, and had every prospect 
of seeing that comfort increase rapidly, would have been induced 
to show any enthusiasm for a war which would interrupt and 
perhaps imperil it, had it not been educated into the idea that 
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world dominion was in its grasp? Since the War began other 
methods have been employed to maintain, if not its enthusiasm, 
at any rate its persistence in the War. Disillusionment has 
been counteracted by the creation of new illusions. 

Psychologically speaking, the educative powers at the disposal 
of a government are enormous ; and, applied to right ends, must 
be of the greatest benefit to the community. The method is 
good because it is effective. It is not to be condemned because 
it has been wrongly used by Germany. It would be as reason- 
able to condemn science because burglars make an effective use 
of the blow-pipe. Its possibilities can be illustrated by the past 
and present experience of this country. The country, it is said, 
has become irreligious, and must be brought back to religion ; 
consequently what is called a National Mission is in progress. 
That there is much truth in this, no one who has watched the 
developments of the last forty years would care to deny. But 
it is necessary to look a little further back. At the end of the 
eighteenth century it was the lower middle and lower classes 
which were religious; while the upper middle and upper class 
regarded religion with comparative indifference. But now all is 
changed with regard to the poorer classes of the population. 
Compulsory elementary education has thrown open to them the 
field of literature. There is much rank stuff in that field, the 
muddy products of the dirty-minded and the blasphemous, the 
creeping weed of a materialism which teaches that there is 
nothing to reck of beyond the present life, the fantastic growth 
of the lucubrations of doctrinaires who write volumes on sides 
of social life of which they have no experience. The weeds of 
literature vary in species, but they have one generic quality, their 
poisonous nature. 

The meagre and perfunctory character of religious and moral 
instruction in many elementary schools has made it impossible 
for the ministers of the various denominations to counteract. the 
baneful effects of these types of literature. The parson, whether 
Anglican or Nonconformist, finds that he has no foundation in 
the minds of the young on which to build; and it is too often 
the case that he finds that those minds are already occupied by 
ideas which are anti-moral and anti-religious. Yet the clergy of 
various denominations have been themselves the chief obstacle 
to the introduction of a satisfactory system of religious education 
in elementary schools, because, when any system has been pro- 
posed, they have invariably attacked it on one of two grounds, 
either that it contained too much of the dogma of their opponents, 
or too little dogma of their own. Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists alike have been unreasonable in their refusal to make 
concessions to each other, and politicians have become somewhat 
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weary of practising the gentle art of making enemies of both 
sides. Yet all the best elements of Christianity, all the elements, 
too, which have the most beneficial effect on the minds of 
average individuals, are outside the specific dogmas of the various 
sects. The true National Mission of the present time would be 
one, not addressed by the clergy to the laity, but by the laity to 
the clergy, appealing to them to arrive at some concordat on the 
question of religious education in elementary schools, and to go 
to the Government with the agreement in their hands. Demo- 
cratic governments have tender consciences on the question of 
votes; and the combined voting power of the Churches in this 
country is such as no government which valued its own existence 
could ignore. It is the masses of the people, the poorer classes, 
who have suffered from this religious starvation ; for, while the 
sects have been battling about the religious welfare of these 
classes, and have failed to come to any agreement as to means 
of promoting it, these very sects have been carrying out the 
religious education of their upper and middle class adherents with 
the most conscientious energy, and with effects the excellence 
of which cannot but be recognised by those who have examined 
Anglican, Roman Catholic, or Nonconformist secondary schools 
in this country, or who have come into contact with ex- 
pupils of these schools in their later life in the universities. 
The lighter sides of the life of the hyphenated Englishmen and 
English women, to whom religion .is a phantasy whilst money 
is a fact, have been so industriously advertised in newspapers 
that they have given the impression that the well-to-do classes in 
England are permeated with frivolity and irreligion. As a fact 
the religion of the genuine Englishman of the middle and upper 
classes is probably more sincere at the present day than it has 
been for some centuries past ; and this is undoubtedly due to the 
religious training in the secondary schools. National Missions 
and suchlike movements can have at best a partial, and, for the 
most part, a temporary effect. Religious education must be the 
work of the nation acting through the State, and no longer left 
to suffer from the cross purposes of different sects. 

The Germans have shown what organised education can do 
when manipulated to a bad end. It is for us to show what it 
can do when it aims at a good one. 

In the matter of secular education there are signs of an 
awakening in this country. It is unfortunately too often the 
case that such awakenings in England come suddenly after a 
long sleep, and the nation is called upon to take action when in 
a state of sleepy consciousness as to the facts. In the present 
instance a noisy body of extremists is trying to persuade the 
British people to exclude from their system of education that 
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which has taught the Englishman to know and love that Hellenic 
idea of freedom which has been the basis of modern European 
civilisation, and for which the nations of Europe with which 
Britain is allied profess to be fighting at this very moment. 
Some would seem to urge that we should spend our lives in 
learning the most effective means of destroying the lives of 
others. 

The question of national education is essentially a question 
of political psychology. Anyone who has mixed much with 
educated men will recognise that different types of education 
produce different types of mind and different modifications of 
inherited characteristics. Those, again, who knew the Germans 
thirty or forty years ago will recognise that the present genera- 
tion is very different from the generation of that day. It is not 
that the inherited characteristics of the race, good, bad, and 
indifferent, have altered. It is due to the change which has 
come over German education. Prosperity and education have 
reacted upon one another ; and education has been diverted from 
its former idealism to the materialistic end of promoting material 
wealth. The material has, speaking in terms of the nation as a 
whole, swamped the ideal element. In such a system of educa- 
tion there is no room for the teaching of that human sympathy 
which is the main element in a well-ordered State, both in its 
internal relations and in its relations with the world outside. 
It is the change in education which has made it possible for the 
Junker element to get its ‘ Real-politik’ accepted as a creed by 
the. mass of the German people. Real-politik is science in its 
most ruthless form translated into political life. It is fortunate 
for those who do not practise it that even in the sciences much 
remains to be learnt. But this Real-politik is only an old friend 
who has masqueraded in the past under various aliases such as 
‘Might is Right,’ or ‘the End justifies the Means,’ and so 
forth. Being criminal, he has a penchant for a change of name. 
Is it really advisable from the point of view of the practical 
interests of the State that the ‘humanities’ should be thrust 
back into obscurity in the system of European education? They 
are the only educational means by which the national mind can 
be made to recognise the claims of foreigners abroad, and of 
minorities at home, to that sympathetic treatment without which 
each nation must live in a state of armed watchfulness against 
its neighbours outside and against oppressed elements within it. 
Is money ill spent which aims at national happiness rather than 
at national wealth? 

No sane supporter of either the ‘humanities’ or of science 
would advocate either being placed in a position to control the 
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other. Each should leaven the other in the - intellectual 
development of the nation. 

The problem of British education is not the modification of 
schedule, but the abolition of the intellectual laziness which has 
been so serious a barrier to any advance in any branch of learn- 
ing. The average Englishman loves bodily, but dislikes intel- 
lectual exertion. For the most part he never gets to appreciate 
the fact that learning ceases to be an exertion so soon as the 
learner gets a real grasp of his subject and it thus becomes to 
him a matter of interest. To the average youth of this country 
learning is associated with looking out words in a dictionary 
and attempting to commit to memory the formulae and bookwork 
of mathematics or natural science. Neither process seems to 
him to be the highway to happiness. Where does the fault lie? 
Some of it lies with inefficient schoolmasters, though there are 
not so many inefficients as is commonly supposed in that much- 
abused profession. But far more lies with the average English 
parent, who by his conversation makes it quite clear to the 
average schoolboy that his interests are outside the world of 
intellectual things. Experience of teaching in a university leads 
to the conviction that family influence is in the majority of cases 
the main factor in forming a boy’s tastes, else why should it be 
so infinitely more easy to deal with boys who come from families 
of the upper, middle, and working classes in which there is an 
atmosphere of intellectual interest and ambition, whether accom- 
panied by learning or not? If English parents would encourage 
their children to seek intellectual achievement, the most difficult 
problem in English education would be forthwith solved. 

Real-politik is founded on a political psychology which con- 
tains some elements of generic truth, and others of specific 
falseness. The German has assumed that those feelings and 
sentiments which are most influential in his life are equally 
influential in the lives of others. The necessary mental and 
physical strain of extreme education, minute care with regard 
to details of health, and a life in which bodily activity and an 
outdoor existence, are not prominent, have rendered the Germans 
a far more nervous race than the British. Those who associate 
nervousness with cowardice, and also, at the same time, do 
not know the Germans, might be inclined to say that men who 
have shown the bravery displayed by them in the present War 
cannot come of a nervous race. It is so easy to forget that 
there are different kinds of courage, and that some of its most 
striking forms may be shown by the nervous man. But the 
present War, and past wars, too, have shown that there are 
certain things which the German as a soldier can, and certain 
things which he cannot, do. Generally speaking, he has not the 
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nerve for independent action in danger. This is not, of course, 
true of every individual of the race; but it is true of the average 
German. Were it not so it is quite certain that the German 
command, extraordinarily well educatéd in the science of war- 
fare, would not resort to the massed attack in face of the deadly 
modern machinery of-war. It has to be resorted to because the 
average German will only face danger when in close touch with 
his fellows. The allegation of ‘doping’ may be left on one 
side as not proven; but it seems probable that German regi- 
ments which waver in attack are exposed to danger from 
behind as well as in front, and that the German soldier is well 
aware of this. \ 

But it is this national nervousness which has given birth to 
the psychological expedient of ‘frightfulness’ adopted by the 
Germans in the present War. It is to be used against the 
civil population with a view to cowing the nation generally, and 
inducing a tendency to submit to peace at any price. The effect 
of this upon the German people, were it practised upon them, 
may be gauged from the effects which air raids on certain German 
towns have had, judging from the reports in German newspapers. 
But the German forgets apparently that frightfulness cuts both 
ways; and above all, that the process, if carried to an extreme, 
may produce such exasperation as to make a non-military race 
very formidable opponents in the field. The present writer had 
some first-hand information on this point from the Struma region 
immediately after the second Balkan War. Those who knew 
the Greek and Bulgarian soldiers would at the outset of that 
war have cheerfully laid long odds on the latter if it came to a 
fight between’ them. But just before the collision occurred the 
Bulgarians committed fearful atrocities on the Greek population 
of the lower Struma, and the Greek troops were in the region 
before the visible evidences of these horrors had been: cleared 
away. The result was that the Greeks fought like devils; and 
it is probable that this action of the Bulgarians was the main 
cause of their defeat in the struggle which ensued. It is not at 
this moment convenient or expedient to consider the psychological 
results of similar action in the present War ; but‘anyone who has 
knowledge of the nations taking part in it may see them. Had 
the Germans conducted the War in a ‘ gentlemanly’ spirit, the 
position towards the end of 1915 would have been very serious 
for the Allies. But, so far from this, the German has shown 
the cad’s determination to get the better of an adversary by 
any means, fair or foul; and he has reaped the reward of the 
cad, the intense dislike of all generous-minded peoples, and the 
creation of a feeling which aims at his destruction. 

It is in its dealings with its own people that the psychology 
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of the German Government has been successful : in its dealings 
with the world outside it has been a failure. Political psychology 
applied to practical life cannot be confined within national 
frontiers, unless all nations were in a position to emulate the 
hermit state of Thibet. But within its own frontiers German 
psychology has been very effective in some respects. 

Each side has freely and frequently charged the other with 
falsification and suppression of news. The German Govern- 
ment has been a good deal criticised in this respect, and, as far 
as actual falsification is concerned, the criticism is deserved, not 
merely in a sentimental, but in a practical sense. But in the 
matter of suppression the criticism would have been much more 
deserved had the German Government acted otherwise. No one 
ever succeeded by advertising his own failures. Success in war, 
above all in a prolonged war, is largely dependent on the mainten- 
ance of a certain elevation of mind in a nation, unless the circum- 
stances are so desperate as to call forth of themselves the courage 
and determination of despair. The theory of suppression is 
sound ; the difficulty is to use it in such a way that it may not 
do more harm than good, because in the matter of news, the 
odds on success are ultimately on the side of the truth. Falsifi- 
cation can at best serve only a momentary purpose, for the 
proverb ‘ once bit, twice shy’ applies even to popular credulity. 
Still, Germany seems to have employed it successfully on two 
occasions with the immediate intent of promoting subscriptions 
to War Loans. 

Both the German and British Governments have taken over 
the control of news with a view to avoid that psychical pestilence 
of time of war, sensationalism. 

It is impossible within the compass of a few pages to deal 
with more than those examples of political psychology which 
have been prominent in the war period; but the psychological 
basis of the paradoxical policy of two of the Balkan States is too 
interesting and too important to be passed over in silence. Of 
all the peoples in Europe the Greeks and Bulgarians owe most 
to Great Britain and her present Allies; they owe them in fact 
their liberty and political existence. Nor are the peoples them- 
selves unmindful of this debt. How then is it that their Govern- 
ments have been able to adopt an attitude openly or covertly 
hostile to their benefactors? Much bitterness has been felt and 
expressed at these striking examples of ingratitude; and both 
these nations have fallen into absolute discredit even with those 
elements in Western Europe which were aforetime their most 
enthusiastic supporters. But, as a fact, little has been known 
as to the sentiments of their populations as distinct from those 
of their Governments ; and the condemnation passed upon them 
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has been too hasty and too severe. The real question is as to 
how far it was possible for their respective Governments to act 
in defiance of popular sentiment. In Western Europe these 
States have been regarded by most people as constitutional 
monarchies of the normal Western type ; and it is on that assump- 
tion that the bitter feeling now shown to the peoples of these 
two States by those who befriended them in the past is based. 
But, though the form may be the same, the practical political life 
among these peoples is very different from that under similar 
constitutions in West Europe. 

These Western constitutions, the successful working of which 
is dependent largely on the Western system of morality and on 
the economic conditions prevailing in the West, have been planted 
on or adopted by peoples whose morality is largely of the Eastern 
type—though it has become, not always to its benefit, a good 
deal Westernised of late years—and whose economic condition is 
very different from that of the West. The first factor—perhaps 
the fundamental factor in the situation—is the comparative 
poverty of the Greek and Bulgarian peoples. There are very 
few men rich enough to take up politics otherwise than as a pro- 
fession ; and consequently the majority of those who do take it 
up are more or less compelled to look to it for a means of liveli- 
hood. Consequently office in a Ministry is eagerly sought for, and 
the loss of office is to many a financial disaster. This places 
considerable power in the hands of the Sovereign, since any 
threat on his part to dissolve a Ministry places before the Minis- 
ters the prospect of losing incomes which, though small from a 
Western point of view, are of considerable importance to them. 
Thus a ruler who cares to use his constitutional power somewhat 
unscrupulously can bring pressure of a telling kind to bear on a 
Ministry which will not carry out some particular policy of his 
own. But an equally or even more effective power of the Crown 
lies in the fact that promotion in the army is within its patronage 
as commander-in-chief. It is consequently to the interest of 
officers to devote themselves to Royal rather than constitutional 
interests, should these come into collision. The recent action 
of Greek officers shows that patriotism may outweigh interest, 
and shows too what the spirit of the Greek nation would be if 
unfettered by constitutional trammels used in an unconstitutional 
way. 

Official incomes in the East have never been on a generous 
scale; and that has given rise to a phase of political morality 
which is not in accord with Western ideas. Some of the best 
statesmen in Eastern politics have indeed adopted moral ideas 
with regard to integrity in public life as high as can be found in 
West Europe. But there are others who take the Eastern view 
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that it is just as moral for a politician to accept payment for 
services in politics as for a business man to accept money in 
matters of business. The attitude is quite simple. A foreigner 
asks some person influential in politics to help him to obtain a 
concession of some kind. The concession may in itself be per- 
fectly honest or quite otherwise ; and it is on this aspect of the 
matter that Eastern morality would approve or condemn the 
action of the politician. The fact that he received payment for 
work done in his public capacity would not in itself be accounted 
any more immoral than the action of a waiter in accepting a 
gratuity. This implies a considerable difference between the 
political psychology of East and West. Popular report in 
Greece and Bulgaria points to politicians who would, and others 
who would not, accept such payments; and in those countries, 
where the inner workings of politics are far more a matter of 
common knowledge than in West Europe, popular report is 
probably not far wrong. There can be little doubt that the 
Germans have made considerable use of these three factors in 
the politics of the States, namely the potential and actual powers 
of the Crown, and the willingness of certain politicians to work 
in German interests if rewarded for so doing. The potentialities 
involved in such a state of things are many and self-apparent ; 
but perhaps the story of a concrete instance will make them more 
clear than could any general discussion of them. 

The position in Bulgaria in the period just preceding the 
adherence of the State to the cause of the Central Powers was 
strange and difficult. The sentiments of ninety-five per cent. of 
the population were pro-Russian, though the feeling was modified 
by intense hatred of the Serbians—a natural result of the second 
Balkan War. Still, had the feelings of the people decided the 
policy of the country, there could have been no question of its 
taking sides against Russia. The Ministry in power till within 
a short period before it joined the Central Powers was against 
intervention of any kind, partly as a matter of sentiment, partly 
from fear of what Roumania might do. So the King, in virtue 
of his constitutional power, dismissed the Ministry or got it 
modified in such a way that the new Cabinet included persons 
known to be pro-German, and known also to have been bribed by 
Germany. The way to further steps in the same direction had 
been taken by the passing of a new Military Law of great severity, 
a@ measure which the Governthent considered necessary because 
the Bulgarian rank and file in the Balkan War had shown con- 
siderable independence with regard to obedience to orders of 
which large numbers of them disapproved, and King Ferdinand 
was well aware that any move against Russia would be exceed- 
ingly unpopular with them. Then suddenly this military law 
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was put in force, and under it a reign of terror began. Men who 
expressed pro-Russian sentiments in restaurants in Sofia or else- 
where were ‘removed.’ They were not, seen again. Mobilisa- 
tion was completed, but the troops were not enlightened as to its 
purpose, and were, in some instances at any rate, moved about 
the country in railway carriages with windows so darkened that 
the occupants could not see where they were going. Artillery 
and machine guns were only entrusted to those of known loyalty 
to the existing Government, so that any revolt on the part of the 
ordinary regiments meant the annihilation of the disaffected. 
There is of course a sequel to this tale, but it would be undesirable 
to publish it at the present time. The tale itself is drawn from 
the accounts of two persons, a Bulgarian and an Englishman, 
who were in Sofia at the time that these events were in progress ; 
and as their independent accounts of the state of affairs agreed 
in all particulars which were common to both of them, it may be 
taken that they represent the truth, or something very like it. 

The psychological and practical moral of the story is that even 
a people in whom the feeling of liberty and independence is 
strongly developed may be cowed by measures taken under the 
forms of constitutional government, provided that the Govern- 
ment is controlled by those who are in some cases sufficiently 
unscrupulous, in others sufficiently subservient, to ignore the 
constitutional spirit. Extreme democracy often cuts the switch 
for its own chastisement. 

There is another consideration, still more grave and far- 
reaching, suggested by these events. All nations alike will have 
in the future to realise the enormous and brutal possibilities of 
the improvements in the mechanical means of slaughter. The 
Government in any country has by the very nature of things the 
sole control of the available supply of artillery and machine guns 
in the State. By an easy manipulation of those resources a 
Government which had just enough adherents to use them effec- 
tively could force its will on the largest nation in the world. The 
dangers of tyranny are not merely dynastic. 

Political psychology is, as has been already said, a science 
which has yet to be created. When it is established in some- 
thing like a scientific form, not by the works of doctrinaire 
philosophers, but by compilation from the experience of those 
who are acquainted with the souls of their own and of other 
nations, there will be a good hope that those wars—and they are 
many—which are due to national and international ignorance may 
not in the future play the part which they have played in past 
history. 

Aristotle, speaking in an age of the world when life was not 
so complicated as it now is, and when the wide truths of human 
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existence were not so much obscured by detail, said that it was 
necessary for the true statesman to have knowledge of the things 
concerned with the soul; and, though his dictum was not made 
in reference to a political psychology of quite the same nature 
and extent as that now under consideration, it is equally true of 
the subject in any of its various forms. But as far as practical 
politics are concerned the dictum has remained a mere dictum. 
Yet it enunciates one of the soundest principles in politics, a 
principle far more important in the wide world of the present 
day than in the limited world of Aristotle’s time. But the 
teachers have yet to be found, for the study has yet to be placed 
on a scientific basis. 


G. B. Grunpy. 
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THE GREATER AGRICULTURE: 
A SEQUEL 


In July 1913 an article by the present writer appeared in this 
Review on the above subject, dealing with the supply of food and 
motor spirit when war should come. Since then the Great War 
has come, so that what was there stated has been put to the test; 
and events have shown that, there is nothing then said that needs 
to be withdrawn ; in fact, the War has emphasised the necessity 
to develop a Greater Agriculture. However, some modification 
in respect to the use of wheat granaries for continuous storage 
may be made; then it was urged that these would be sufficient 
if they met the period just before the British wheat crop is 
harvested. In view of the very serious alteration in conditions 
since the War has indicated in what a perilous position this 
country is placed through the newly-learned possibilities of the 
submarine and aircraft, and how long wars may last, the point 
may be yielded that some further extension of grain silos is 
desirable ; especially as too much land must not be taken up by 
wheat at the expense of other equally essential kinds of cropping. 
Siloing wheat is economically not good, because it locks up capital 
and is creative of nothing: in future the land must be used to 
create food and wealth to the utmost: but as in a few years the 
world will be obliged to sell wheat at less than the cost of pro- 
duction, a good opportunity to establish stocks will be given; and 
even at some sacrifice a war food supply must be assured. This 
country in the future will have to recognise that its insularity, 
instead of being wholly a safeguard, carries responsibilities and 
dangers that did not exist before submarine and air vessels proved 
their efficacy. The debt that the country owes to its Navy is 
enormous. It is difficult to realise, when all recognise its 
splendid work, that for many years, and through several Parlia- 
ments, more than half of the electors in the country supported 
those who resisted the idea of added size and strength to the 
Navy—and that they did it up to the time when the guns spoke. 
Moreover, they were the same who for many years had advocated 
a petty agriculture, and such as there was, on commercially 
171 
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unsound Small Holdings. In both cases the grim realities of 
war have shown how dangerous an electorate may be if led by 
those who seek aggrandisement through the. medium of party 
politics, or who for some political fetish like Free Trade, or more 
truly, Cobdenism, may fail to comprehend affairs in reasonable 
proportions. It is interesting and satisfactory that, since my 
first article was written, the thunder of war has shaken the scales 
from the eyes of many who had strongly advocated the lesser 
agriculture ; but it is exceedingly to be regretted that so much 
political bias underlies most of the schemes being brought 
forward. It is farming on a large scale, on sound industrial 
lines, cleared of prejudice, untrammelled by theories, unwarped 
by conventions, and not used for political ends, that alone can 
make the country safe in war, and wealthy in peace. The great 
fact that this country must recognise is that the Greater Agricul- 
ture is a necessity to it—that it means national life: failure to 
accomplish it means national decay. Probably this is not so 
difficult to impress as it was in the pre-war days: the country 
would be in a very hopeless way were it so. But there is a most 
serious danger—and one cannot emphasise this too vehemently 
or too often—that, because our Navy has served the country so 
well, it may be accepted that our food supply will not be imperilled 
in a future time of war. Whatever a British Navy can do it will 
do : and in future we shall have to regard the Navy of the sea and 
airasone. As a matter of fact, in that first essential—Food—we 
have it in our hands to obtain—as pointed out in the previous 
article—the means to safeguard ourselves. 

. To safeguard the food supply properly is a duty not merely to 
ourselves but to the Empire as a whole. This country is the 
military and naval, as well as the sentimental heart of the Empire 
—and it is its financial centre and clearing house. The Empire 
demands it, and the narrowness of domestic or party politics must 
not imperil it. Will the country make cheapness at first sight be 
the god still to be worshipped? Will it be prepared to work 
longer hours more strenuously in order actually to earn the means 
to maintain a.high standard of living, whilst those in other coun- 
tries work harder to regain national wealth, whilst living at a 
much lower one? The future cannot live on the future always. 
Political and social ambitions must give way to the nation’s good, 
or the unseemly greed that has been so evident in places during 
the War will greatly extend the period of readjustment after the 
War, and multiply the misery. 

Food comes from the land—everything does primarily: in 
an island like this with a big population some has to come from 
land abroad. Unfortunately the land in this country has long 
been the centre of jealousy and of political intrigue : moreover, 
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in the case of any big industry, its manipulation is the least 

understood by those outside. Even when a few years ago millions 

of acres went out of cultivation, 40,000,000 out of a very little. 
bigger population would not put a hand to the spade or plough 

to cultivate it, or in any way help to do 80; when rents fell to’ 
nothing millions of acres could have been bought for less than 

the capital invested in buildings and improvements on it in com- 

paratively recent times to make it workable. Instead, they said, 

let all go out of cultivation, we can get food cheaper from 

abroad. They had, by the fiscal policy they insisted upon, taken 

from the land capital which has been estimated by recognised 

statisticians at anything up to 1,000,000,000/.; and crippled 

British farming, not only to the farmers’ loss, but their own. 

As many points bearing on this were dealt with in the previous 
article it is not necessary to go over the same ground again, but 
merely refer to them. 

Let it be remembered that the schemes brought forward in 
Parliament over many years have practically one and all failed 
to accomplish their object, because of their inherent errors, 
although a misled country may have accepted the Acts as satis- 
factory ; surely this should be a warning against land treatment 
without fundamental knowledge of farming. Yet each scheme 
as it comes up brings the same weather-beaten diseases to remedy, 
and old remedies merely dressed in other clothes to cure them. 
So far, the schemes put forward at present are merely old friends 
in new garb; but with nothing sounder in farming or agriculture — 
attaching to them. At present the range extends from schemes 
apparently based on the wish to discover how small an area a 
man may exist upon, up to the socialistic commandeering of — 
produce at the will—and price—of the State. The clumsiness 
hitherto so much in evidence has been largely due to the desire 
to avoid escape from Cobdenism: whilst the impoverishing and 
hindering of agriculture has been due in the main to the fetish 
worship of Cobden, and the refusal to give the support that other 
countries years ago, with less general industries, in their wisdom, 
gave to theirs—the wisdom of which has been exemplified in the 
great industrial and agricultural development of countries such as 
Germany, France, and Denmark. So long as the avoidance of a 
similar moderate import duty on things which this country can 
produce is insisted upon, roundabout methods~must necessarily 
be put forward, and these meander until they never reach home. 

In my previous article on the Greater Agriculture, much 
space was given up to explain the futility of a general system 
of small holdings, which had proved themselves unpopular in 
spite of all that had been written and said, and all that had been 
done to bribe men back to the land. If Government had not 
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set a temporary small boom on them in exploiting a land settle- 
ment scheme for forming ‘Sweet Auburns’ on communistic 
lines, in which to establish soldiers, smal! holdings exploitation 
would have now nearly simmered out. No one would oppose 
sound schemes to re-establish those who have done so much for 
those who have not been through their trials and dangers; and 
if, as years go on, something truly economic is not brought into 


force, the State should see to it that, if they have been victimised ~ 


into unsound conditions of life, they shall not suffer when agricul- 
tural prices fall again. As urged in the previous article, the 
agriculture this country must build up is that which will be most 
productive of wealth in time of peace, and most reliable in time 
of war. Safety in time of war must bea direct aim. The points 
more particularly dealt with in that article were : 

That the present large farm was not the limit to which farms 
could be economically run. 

That by a suitable cropping, especially by the development 
of potato growing and sugar-beet growing, aided by a fuller 
cropping and greater head of live stock, all of which are prac- 
ticable, the country could withstand a prolonged food siege. An 
internal source of motor spirit would be assured. Alcohol would 
be available for the making of aniline dyes. A sugar supply 
would be secured. 

A scheme of cropping little interfering with farm routine was 
set out. 

The coming general use of the motor tractor.on the land was 
insisted upon : and its use in connexion with the industries which 
would arise through the extended growth of potatoes and sugar 
was shown. 

It was maintained that the above would bring into the rural 
districts on the land, directly and in association with the new 
rural industries, more men who could be profitably employed 
than in any other treatment of land. 

The necessity to ensure a home-derived sufficiency of manure ; 
and to place a check on powerful combines controlling nitrogenous 
manures, by setting up nitrogen-from-air plants, was insisted 
upon. The high price to which nitrogenous manures have 
reached during the War shows the need for the farmer to protect 
himself. Many farmers have written to me that they cannot get 
sulphate of ammonia under 18I. per ton. As sulphate of ammonia 
to a great extent regulates the price of nitrogenous manures, this 
is a serious matter. The need for such a system of manufacturing 
manures as was set out in the previous article is obvious. 

The need to hold the necessary head of horses, and the folly of 
the population not eating horseflesh until it had been sent abroad 


for treatment and then returned at a price. several times as great 
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as that at which it was sent out, was shown, and horseflesh is 
being eaten. 

The need to remove the excise charge on alcohol for 
mechanical and industrial purposes was emphasised. This is an 
essential. 

It was shown how all these important factors could be linked 
together, and how they naturally interlocked to make a big 
industry. Other points were also dealt with, for all of which the 
War has made clear the greater need: moreover, several have 
been brought into being. The object was to make the country 
see how necessary it is to give every facility for, and remove any 
obstacle to, the development of a really big industrial agricul- 
ture. Happily there are indications that some, at any rate, are 
seeing the importance of this, and, moreover, have converted 
themselves to the view that there must be tariff alterations to 
remove the one great hindrance—the one on which the question 
hinges—by ensuring that, when we are faced with over-production 
of important food crops throughout the world, there shall be 
protection at the port ; so that the farmer’s capital may be secured 
to him by making sure that at no future time, when this over- 
production occurs, there shall be that loss of farm capital which 
Cobdenism inflicted on the farmer, when, according to statis- 
ticlans, something approaching 1,000,000,000/. was taken from 
the land between 1879 and 1905. The safety of the country’s 
agriculture can be greatly helped by growing essential crops suit- 
able for this country, but not adopted by those who break up big 
areas of prairie land, and get crops by little more than land scratch- 
ing, and who grow few crops by intensive treatment. A big 
extension of the land under potatoes and sugar-beet is the great 
and quick road to safety : others can accompany or follow them, 
but these two are crops which can at once be taken up to the ex- 
tent of several million acres yearly, and should therefore be the 
main buttresses against which to build. 

The question is one of the greatest urgency. After the War 
there is going to be the wildest and maddest rush on to the land 
throughout the world ever experienced. The land is held to be 
the panacea for all ills—and it is, but the opening up of too much 
creates new ills. Russia, with its vast tracts, will make a 
tremendous bound in opening up new land, and in the better 
treatment of that now worked. New countries not involved in 
the War will have money to open up more, and there will be an 
enormous development in the Colonies. What for ? At this 
moment there is no particular shortage of food in the world, but 
food is difficult to move. The wheat and meat eating population 
will be somewhat thinned, and until things right themselves 
money will be unevenly distributed, and purchasing powers 
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irregular. But there will be no lessened power in developing 
new land; in fact, never has it been possible to open up large 
quantities so quickly; the motor on the land provides. possi- 
bilities apparently disregarded by those who talk so lightly on 
land matters. In the previous article, written only three years 
ago, when urging the coming general use of the motor on the 
land, whilst in this country there was still an almost universal 
resistance to it and it was but establishing itself in the big-tract 
countries, it was stated ‘It is impossible to stand out against 
the motor invasion when ploughing, which costs 10s. an acre 
when horses are used, is done by motor for 3s. 9d.’ In this short 
time tens of thousands have come on to the land, and they are 
coming as fast as engineers can turn them out; thousands could 
be sold in England to-day if available. All the world is going to 
use them ; and they will be made adaptable to all work, to do all 
work better than is done by hand or horse power, but they need 
considerable scope to be worked profitably. They can work 
twenty-four hours in each day, and the possibilities within the 
next few years are incredible ; it is an absolute certainty that very 
shortly a far greater over-supply of corn foodstuffs will be got than 
the world’s population can deal with. Meat will not be nearly so 


readily affected, because the world’s stocks are low, and breeding. 


cannot progress beyond the natural rate of lamb or calf per year. 

It is only twenty-one years since the best English wheat was 
sold shillings below 20s. a quarter, because the abnormal opening 
up of land produced such an over-supply of. wheat that it could 
not be consumed, followed almost immediately, as a consequence, 
by the great wave of industrial collapse throughout the world, 
though it fell lighter in the anti-Cobden countries. 

What could be done by the cruder general machinery of that 


period is.small as compared with that of to-day, but beyond that » 


there is now the land motor to be dealt with. Crops that can 
be grown in crude agricultures by motor power will be dumped 
into this country and, unless there is protection at port, there 
must be such a collapse in prices that British agriculture will be 
swamped again, and its capital again be dissipated, whether it 
be invested in small or big holdings. Germany’s great weak spot 
to-day is, that by having adopted small holdings she depended 
very largely on a man-power agriculture, and now, having to with- 
draw the men, she has lost much of her feeding power, and 
infinitely more than had she possessed a horse-and-machine- 
power agriculture. 

The additional great safeguard was set out in the previous 
article—to grow essential crops which grow well in this country 
and cannot be grown in the land-scratching new countries. 
There can be nothing so suitable to our soil and climate and general 
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conditions as the potato and sugar-beet that made Germany rich, 
and. which of themselves as sources of food and motor-spirit supply 
enabled that country to enter this War. Without the knowledge 
that within twenty-five months from the opening of the War 
Germany, outside her vast areas under other cropping, would 
have in hand to harvest 30,000,000 acres, of these two crops, for 
food and motor spirit, lighting spirit, as a basis of high explosives, 
pig and cattle food, etc., she dared not have declared war, It was 
said in the previous article three years ago, ‘Germany will enter 
the battlefield with a big reserve of potato products, and she 
places no small dependence upon them.’ In information given 
by request of the Chairman, I warned the Royal Commission of 
Food in Time of War some ten years. ago, that Germany would 
fight on the potato, And she has done so; it was a main feature 
in the war scheme, and it has served her admirably : she must 
have been, much. amused at the efforts of the Press in 1914*to 
make Germany hungry by telling her she was, when, after the 
crop was harvested, the people had to take more potatoes in their 
food rations, especially as the military knew several. years before 
the War that at that stage the potato tickets would be issued. 
The potato and sugar-beet have enabled Germany to carry on the 
long War when shipping was cut off. We have had to com- 
mandeer the whisky distilleries to make alcohol for high ex- 
plosives when barley was at 60s. a quarter, whereas it might have 
been got from the potatoes which rotted in English potato pits 
during winter, and potatoes for culinary purposes have fetched 
more than 12l, per ton wholesale ; and instead of using alcohol 
as motor spirit, petrol, at. several times the cost of alcohol, has 
been brought under by restricted control, And this, when our 
Navy has never for a moment lost control of the sea! What 
would have happened had control been: lost even for a short time 
is too awful to contemplate, except as a warning for the future. 
We must take that warning. Fortunately the growing of these 
crops is the greatest saving to our farming: gives the greatest 
wealth to the nation : develops great new industries: and makes 
it possible to bring a big population into the country districts. 
It has been the foundation of the making and salvatiom of Ger- 
many upto now, and we must make and save ourselves thereby. 
We must make a big consolidated agriculture. All that is 


‘done must be with that object. No scheme which. will not link 


with this is other than a weakness. So much was said in the 
previous article in respect to the weakness of small holdings that 
it would have been unnecessary to say more, but the use of the 
motor on the land in the near future brings in such a powerful 
new element that old ideas and estimates are absolutely sent 
adrift. Many of the schemes put forward are rendered futile 
Vor. LXXXI—No. 479 N 
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through want of recognition of this. The motor in the future 
is going to be the travelling factory on the land: work hitherto 
done slowly, laboriously, and expensively, will be done at an 
almost nominal cost, and this holds good in respect of many 
operations that have been done on small holdings exclusively by 
hand. A very foolish idea commonly prevails that there is some 
sort of magic in the spade; and certainly it makes excellent _ 
tillage, as in accordance with its expensive working it should, 
because the process is soil turning and partial cultivation in one; 
but that there is no mechanical equivalent is absurd : the chewing 
effect of the disc plough, which will come into far more general 
use with the motor, is quite equal in its effect: the thorough 
cultivation which is given to tens of thousands of acres of potatoes 
is equal to that of spade cultivation, and produces as good crops 
at far less cost. There is certain work on small plots where the 
spade is worked with advantage, but this is immaterial in the 
big acreage under cultivation, and is little worth extending. 
This must be remembered by those who point to agricultural 
prosperity, and therefore national wealth, in Continental coun- 
tries where there has been a high proportion of small holdings : 
they have been successful in spite of small holdings, because the 
States had the intelligence to see that the fiscal arrangements 
should be such as would ensure success : they ensured his capital 
to the farmer, and thereby encouraged the farmer to further enter- 
prise. There would have been no looking back in British farming 
had similar fiscal aid been available, and a far larger supply of 
food would have been available to-day : but when a nation did as 
Britain did, when it lost its head through obtaining food under 
cost of production, and avowedly set out to crush its farming 
under the plea that it did not matter whether every acre went out 
of cultivation, and when it brought the industry nearer to bank- 
ruptcy than anyone would think so big an industry could be 
brought, is it any wonder that the great lead it held was lost? 
Germany, France, and other countries saw differently, and have 
prospered differently, and ours remained the one Free Fool nation. 
In a very excellent report on German agriculture written 
by Mr. T. H. Middleton for the Board of Agriculture, recently, 
there is a good summary of the position, and the advance in 
German methods and success is clearly shown to be wholly 
sympathetic with the fiscal wisdom shown by the people. It 
supplied wealth, and provided the means by which a poor, 
ignorant class of farmer could be raised to do something like that 
which the handicapped British farmer had attained on his own 
initiative. As far as the same crops grown in both countries 
go—and if the~methods of estimating the crops are similar, 
which is by no means certain, although they are probably fairly 
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approximate—the yields are closely together, but as so much 
more land in Germany is given up to potatoes—8} million acres— 
and with over one million to sugar beet, there is naturally a 
greater food return per acre; in other words, more people are 
fed from 100 acres than in England. Germany has spent much 
money in bringing its farmers up to the standard which the 
British farmer had contrived to reach by himself or with non-State 
help. Our great agricultural societies and breed societies, the 
landlord’s home farm as an experimental farm, farmers’ clubs, 
discussions at markets, and ‘the wicked market ordinaries,’ and 
many other societies not aided by Government, the experimental 
farms at Rothamsted and Woburn carried out at no cost to the 
country, aided by a good agricultural Press, formed a great 
educational scheme, before the State laid down a penny ; and these 
together, before the British farmers’ capital was swamped in the 
‘eighties and ‘nineties, made an agriculture as good as the 
Germans’ now is. But Great Britain was not allowed to grow 
potatoes for industrial purposes because the State yielded to the 
teetotallers, who would not allow alcohol to be manufactured ; the 
big duty placed on it made it prohibitive. Agricultural education 
in. this country is on better lines since the State gave help; but 
the other factors mentioned are operative, and are in many ways 
pioneering. Most of the bodies just mentioned are truly 
co-operative societies, and when farmers are told they do not 
co-operate it is by those who know little about it. That they 
object to associate themselves with co-operative societies on a 
rotten base shows their wisdom. The Plunket Scheme of | 
Creameries in Ireland, so often spoken of as a great success, was 
fundamentally wrong, because it tied down the price of milk to 
4d. per gallon (not quart) by converting it into butter. No 
English farmer would be foolish enough to join that; yet he is 
often derided because he will not join others even more absurd. 
No wonder the farmer resists. 

Mr. Middleton’s paper will remain historical because of the 
fair way in which, as a Government official, he drew the teeth 
of Cobdenism after such a long period when it was political 
courtesy and caution either to condemn it or to leave it alone. 
It is too long a paper to deal with fully here, but if left to the 
unbiassed reader he will not fail to see that Germany’s success 
came from its fiscal methods. He does not unduly press small 
holdings, and is fair in his presentation of them ; probably had not 
the Board recently so strongly advocated them (it is at present 
establishing ‘ Sweet Auburns’ with farms of one-man power or 
less), he might have given a fuller analysis of the subject. But 
the reader will readily recognise that German farmers—and for 
that matter those in other protected Continental countries—were 

N 2 
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successful only because fiscal methods allowed them to be so at 
critical times. 

In regard to the land settlements for soldiers, the value of 
the principle of communistic small holdings was well crystallised 
in the report of the Commission instituted to formulate a scheme 
to establish them, when it was stated that ‘ only the best land is 
suitable for them.’ ‘The whole require no physician,’ and the 
good land occasions no worry. The best land forms a very small 
portion of the many millions of acres which go to make up 
British farming, and it is certain that in a well co-ordinated 
business-agriculture these small settlements will not ultimately 
influence it greatly for good. There are certain minor crops that 
can be suitably grown in toyland; but it is only those that see 
nothing but the idea of land settlement, which they translate 
as meaning the placing of as many men on the land as possible 
regardless of the economic value, who can insist upon the general 
adoption of small holdings, for there is no crop of commercial 
value that cannot be grown on a big scale as well as on a small 
one, and, moreover, it can be done cheaper. 

It is quite possible that Germany, and other countries greatly 
crippled financially by the War, may have to continue their 
system of small holdings, which years ago they had to adopt in 
order to exist. A poor country unable to find capital to stock 
and farm the land must use the two sources of wealth available— 
the inherent powers of the land and manual labour. They are 
uncashed and must be cashed, although it compels the slowest 
and, where labour has a value, the most expensive methods. But 
surely it is not considered that this country is in such a beggared 
condition that it will be impossible to stock and crop at will, 
or make the fullest use of the machinery available. Is this 
country to handicap itself back to the position of these ?—surely 
not. This is this country’s opportunity to take the lead in the 
world’s agriculture again, and it would be folly to drivel it away. 

When machine looms are taken from the mills and replaced 
by hand looms, when big engineering works are proved to be of 
less value than the village smithy, when war munitions go 
back to the bow and arrow, then small holdings will be superior 
to larger ones, but not before. Work is done on the large farms 
far better than on the small ones, taken right through, although 
the robbery of his capital so hindered the larger farmer; it is 
from the large farms that better principles have come, because 
more intelligence has been applied, and there has been more need 
to be resourceful. There is not the slightest doubt that as much 
can be got from a thousand-acre farm as from 1000 acres jobbed 
by 300 men under a settlement scheme. Whatever co-operation 
there may be in respect to purchase of machinery, manures, etc., 
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there must be many lapses ; but what machinery can be wanted, 
where a man confines his efforts to three or four acres «of 
cucumbers, mushrooms, melons, grapes, peaches, bulbs, and 
flowers grown under glass, and the like, which are not necessi- 
ties? It is the essentials in food products that have to be 


. regarded. Except by growing non-essential crops how can any 


considerable number of men find occupation in work that cannot 
be better done on a commercial scale, and such non-essential 
crops should be left to men handicapped through service in the 
War, even if they have to receive some State help to secure them 
a living. A man working with hand tools is a wasteful parasite 
on the land, when he can operate a machine that will earn the 
State many times over what he can with his hands. This is a 
point which the economist must regard. If men are wanted on 
the land, a Greater Agriculture can be contrived to produce rural 
industries which will occupy them, and provide them with a 
better living than large numbers could earn by their own hands. 
The big work on the land, however, will be done by machinery, 
unless the State decides to handicap the land by restrictive 
means. 

Undoubtedly to thinking men, with a real knowledge of 
agricultural affairs gained by actual and not vicarious experience 
on the land, the economic waste in small holdings is clear. 
Mr. Orwin, the Principal of the Institute for Research in Agri- 
cultural Economics at Oxford University, is extremely well 
equipped to deal with the subject, and in an article in the Edin- 
burgh Review, April 1916, on ‘The Small Holdings Craze,’ gave 
a clear exposition of the situation. This has recently been 
criticised by Mr. Christopher Turnor in this Review for Septem- 
ber 1916, in an article styled ‘The Anti-Small Holdings Mania.’ 
One naturally sympathises with those who were inoculated with 
the germ of ‘Spaditis’ in those far-off days before the War, 
when to speak of Protection was held to be sacrilege, and when 
any path was chosen to avoid it ; when the spade was worshipped 
as though Adam were still alive, and when the motor on the land 
was regarded by most as a foolish dream; and quite wise men, 
in other respects, did not see that small holders prospered in 
protected countries only because they were protected. Mr. 
Turnor’s academic criticism does not materially affect the ques- 
tion, and the recital or excusing of the beliefs of the Spaditis 
School, which have been echoed and re-echoed so often, is some- 
what belated ; although one is glad to see he is a convert to the 
possibilities of the greater agriculture, and the new industries 
that it will call into being by the growing of potatoes and other 
things which must go with it ; which, after all that has been said 
in respect to the ousting of the farmer to make way for toy hold- 
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ings, is a pleasing revelation. As to Mr. Turnor’s other points, 
one need say little; but when he quotes Canada as establishing 
relatively small holdings where little is done on the land at 160 
acres, surely he forgot that this is only a quarter section, and 
that the primary idea was that the settler holding this had a pre- 
emption on the section (640 acres) ; moreover, there is nothing to 


prevent a man holding many sections. One was sorry to see the . 


term ‘scientific’ applied to the coming marketing. One gets so 
bored with hearing of scientific agriculture, as though good farm- 
ing ranked with scientific hair-cutting, dressmaking, shoemaking, 
etc., in which one looks rather vainly for the deeply scientific. 
But ‘scientific ’ is the modern equivalent of the ‘ blessed word 
Mesopotamia,’ and it looks very much like being diverted very 
far from its proper meaning, according to the use to which it is 
being put. Anything that research can discover is gladly wel- 
comed on the farm, and no one wants research to be helped 
forward more than do farmers. Unfortunately ‘scientific ’ is 
being used so often as to suggest that no science has been 
absorbed into farming, and that the user of the word has some 
great unrevealed knowledge of scientific discoveries that are to 
be launched after the War. Big and far-reaching discoveries in 
connexion with science affecting farming have, and can, only come 
slowly. Used in the light sense in which it is being used, the 
word ‘scientific’ is very misleading; but the limit surely must 
be nearly reached when it comes to scientific marketing! We 
need business-like marketing. 

Mr. Middleton lays stress on the large quantity of land under 
pasture in this country ; it is admittedly large, and more than is 
necessary, though before deciding how much shall be broken 
up, the stock-carrying power of the country must be carefully 
considered. The War has shown how important meat is; that 
men who work physically hard require it. If there are shipping 
difficulties in war time, the importation of meat becomes as 
difficult as corn shipping. This country is unique in its capacity 
to produce and maintain the best breeds of live stock ; a popu- 
lation which will vastly increase calls for it, and will always call. 
Our cultivations and croppings must be subject to the great 
variability of the soil, and the irregularity of the climate: the 
equivalent of which, owing to the proximity of the Gulf Stream, 
is not met with elsewhere. The upkeep of a pasture is very 
small, but this seems to be an objection to many. The value of a 
thing is not what it costs to produce and the excess of labour it 
requires. Common logic would say that if all our cropping could 
be obtained at no cost, so that those now engaged in the pro- 
duction could be spared to earn money for themselves and the 
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State in other callings, the country would be the richer. The 
logic of the advocates of the small holding and the general break- 
ing up of pastures is not of this kind: they advocate what is 
excessive work to produce no greater value. 

The reason why a considerable quantity of permanent pasture 
can be spared is that by generous manuring at no excessive cost 
the return could be so greatly increased. The beggaring of the 
farmer during the past nearly forty years prevented him from 
dealing with his pastures as he would have done had his capital 
not been taken from him; the pastures would have been richer, 
and the head of stock far greater—very considerable as it is. 
The country to-day is paying for its disregard in the high price of 
meat and milk—it has commandeered the wool at its own price. 
One of the great works in the Greater Agriculture must be the 
improvement in existing pastures. The fact that we have a six 
months’ winter to meet, and that under any conditions this 
must be expensive where the production of meat is essential, in 
itself demands caution ; also, as the work on the land in summer 
is so greatly in excess of that in winter, the value of summer 
prazings to equalise the man and horse labour in the two periods 
must not be ignored. 

The danger which the country is under in respect to small 
holdings may not be as acute as it was when the previous article 
was written. With sanity it cannot be; but will the politicians 
permit sanity? Some are amusing from the bland way in which 
they put forward schemes to catch the public—if not so, they 
are remarkable expositions of the want of understanding of 
things agricultural. 

The fact that the life of the country in submarine days 
depends so much on the food supply, indicating that the most 
must be made of the land, and that political aims or delusions of 
the faddist must not be allowed to hinder what would increase 
the supply, undoubtedly calls for some change from the present. 
A farmer must do his best for the country although labour may 
enjoy the privilege of hindering less important industries by 
frequent striking. The food question is too serious to be trifled 
with, and the farmer must be led to get the best from the land. 
The country must indicate what it needs to have produced and, 
according to the district and its possibilities with regard to the 
production of certain things, the district should be held responsible 
(vagaries of climate excepted) for producing them. As a high 
yield or return is necessary it is obvious that if a man cannot 
provide capital it is useless for him to hold the land. With 
reasonable security guaranteed by fiscal arrangements money 
would come into farming on as easy terms as it did in the 
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‘sixties and ‘seventies before it was realised that foreign com- 
petition could crush out British farming. If a farmer cannot 
properly capitalise his farm from whatever cause, he should 
be made to give it up, and, if he has confidence enough in his 
own ability to farm, he must take one of a size he can succeed 
upon. If he has not confiderice it is better for him to get out of 
farming altogether. If he markedly fails to farm well the onus . 
should be on the landlord to close the tenancy; or if he will not 
take up his share of the cropping the district is called upon to 
supply, he should be fined to the extent of what is required of 
him : if he fails on the area he employs to get the quantity 
imposed upon him, he must increase the area in future. There 
is going to be no magical improvement in farming all at once : 
and at first a moderate return per-acre must be set, to be raised 
as circumstances indicate desirability. A measure of com- 
pulsion to the less energetic would thus be meted out, but the 
arbiters must not be mere Jacks-in-the-box. It is not necessary 
here to unfold a complete scheme, moreover it would be impos- 
sible before the country discovered its needs, and how far the 
land can meet them; and to what extent the country is pre- 
pared to remedy the weaknesses which bad policy on its part 
has brought about. 

At present there is apparently a school of economists which 
advocates the wholesale commandeering of the whole of the 
farmers’ produce after the War at a price determined by the 
State, and in which the farmer will have no voice : they say it is 
not a Socialistic movement. They may cheat themselves into 
believing it is not; others will be cheated if they believe it. 1t 
has been stated elsewhere that Socialism is dead, and that 
‘ expropriation’ is the ‘deadest’ part of it. If so, this ‘ expro- 
priation,’ or appropriation of what is the farmer’s, does not 
suggest a very dead Socialism. 

In The Times of July 19, over the signature ‘D. P.,’ 
there was an article showing how these Socialists love one 
another. From a humorous aspect it is well worth reading 
by those not conversant with the chameleon-like changes of the 
Socialist. The article to some extent apparently repeats, and in 
part paraphrases and further elaborates, a scheme produced 
by Sir Leo Chiozza Money; but it is difficult to discriminate 
how much of the one belongs to the other, although the two are 
evidently in sympathy. After pointing out the failure of previous 
efforts by Socialists because of the irrational nature of the 
propositions successively put forward, the writer concludes that 
Sir L. C. Money has reached the ultimate It. Perhaps, and 
perhaps not. To one not versed in their political meanderings, 
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but merely regarding it from the point of view of a reasonable 
possibility of effective and equitable accomplishment, I think the 
It has still to come. Whether it is translatable into the !ast 
phase of Socialism or not may be immaterial. That is for the 
cult to determine; the real point is its applicability. There is 
the usual patter about scientific farming, education, and other 
matters to suggest that those who originate the schemes have at 
their disposal new forces, and means of applying them : but that 
is a stock-in-trade gilding te make the pill more attractive, and 
has lost its novelty. There is, unfortunately, no indication of 
what the future farming is to be ; whether by small holders, large 
farmers, or larger farming combinations : and as the object is to 
commandeer what is grown, much that might be useful is 
missing. Their main objective in this instance is to buy the 
crops regardless of what they are; which is rather like buying a 
horse to fit a second-hand collar. But one cannot read far 
without forming the impression that the object is to obtain State 
ownership with dummy landlords, tenants, and workmen; at 
any rate they are to be reduced to State serfdom at the State’s 
will. 

In respect to power to carry the public with it, the bait is 
laid to dispel the prejudice which attaches to Socialism. A mild 
bait in the form of a bonus to the farmer, where he will only 
get the bone : the Cobdenite is to be provided with an easy glide 
by which he may recede from an awkward pedestal. There is 
the institution of a new middleman to find jobs for someone, 
when already there are too many middlemen (according to the 
views of the co-operationist), and in spite of the new middleman 
the numerous voters in the form of wholesale and retail sellers 
are to be maintained as before. It is, whether intentionally or 
ignorantly, a very dangerous piece of ingenuity to captivate the 
allegiance of the voter in a matter in which the voter, generally, 
is ignorant. 

The possibilities of the farmer using his farm motor to deliver 
straight to the consumer on long night runs, returning in time for 
the motor to do a day shift on the land, are not mentioned ; nor 
are many other matters that have important bearing. 

The opportunity to strike whilst food prices are high, to catch 
public support for the principle of commandeering, is being seized 
to emasculate the farmer of the future. At the present time a 
considerable portion of the farmers’ capital is being annexed, as 
capital in no other calling is, so that it may help those in other 
callings. It is the desire of the supporters of this school of thought 
to continue annexation after the War. Annexation under military 
law is to proceed on the farm in time of peace. Commandeering 
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at the sword’s point has not been resisted, although the crude 
method of lopping off a chunk of the value has been the delicate 
method of procedure. Will a capable and intelligent body of men 
remain on the land when the maximum profit is fixed, but the 
maximum loss is not guarded against? Unfortunately the British 
public is so ignorant of farming matters that it is easily misled ; 
the jealousies against those on the land are not dead ; the ignorance 
that allowed farm capital to be absorbed in other industries until 
farming was rendered almost capitalless is not remedied; more- 
over, the need for a big agriculture is not understood. What 
farmers went through in the past forty years at the hands of the 
public gives no farmer confidence that he will be equitably treated. 
Without confidence there cannot be good farming, and the old 
farming adage, 


Farm as though you'll live for ever, 
Live as though you'll die to-morrow. 


will not be practised, because a man will be afraid to farm ahead 
of himself. 

Who would the valuers be who would form the new body of 
middlemen? What standard would they value on where there is 
no general market to set the price; and what guarantee is there 
that a ‘paying’ price would be given: is there any suggestion 
that the farmer will be other than a hack, receiving doles? Is 
every sample of corn and every lot of cattle or pigs to be indi- 
vidually valued ; if not, what is the use of aiming at high quality? 
Must the farmer sell when ordered, or in accordance with his food 
supply, or is everything to be dictated to him? No one ‘ with his 
permanent molars up’ could be inexperienced enough not to 
recognise that the scheme is a subtle one to entrap the farmer— 
possibly with aid of State money—into ultimate State control. 
Yet this is avowedly what the scheme suggests is the object that is 
to be avoided : those on the land are to be strapped and buckled 

~down to the State, and muzzled as no free man will stand, whilst 
the land of the world is open to him to handle. That existing 
farmers should be driven off the land—as incompetents—is a prin- 
ciple that has been generally expressed by certain types of politi- 
cian ; and the inefficiency of the farmer is very commonly treated 
as being an accepted fact. That—taking as a test Germany as 
being a big State with the highest agriculture—in no other country 
than ours is there a more enlightened body of farmers, or one that 
produces more per acre of the crops the State has allowed it to be 
possible to grow, does not enter the minds of those who, parrot- 
like, repeat the foolish opinions they have heard expressed on a 
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matter they cannot understand, concerning a calling of which 
they do not know the rudimentary elements. 

The English farmer, who originated and developed modern 
farming which all other countries have copied where possible, has 
proved himself capable of holding his place—for if, as Mr. Middle- 
ton points out, his arable -yields, as far as estimates show, are 
equal to the best, then surely his excellent livestock farming, with 
the early maturing powers which he has developed, still keeps 
him ahead of others. Seeing that he has done this in spite of 
the heavy handicaps under which he has had to exist, and 
working on a halved capital for forty years whilst the country 
insisted on a political fetish like Cobdenism, and when other coun- 
tries contrived means by which not only was a profit assured but 
their farmers’ capital was kept intact and increasing, he has proved 
himself no mean man. He has been a hampered but good trustee 
of what he undertook to look after. With a wide experience in 
practical, as well as what is known as scientific, farming, such as 
has been possible for few to have, and having worked in and along- 
side such efforts as have been made by science to aid agriculture 
since I was in charge of the Royal Agricultural Society’s Experi- 
mental Station at Woburn fully thirty years ago, I know how he 
has striven and strives to take advantage of the occasional valuable 
discoveries that science reveals. I am prepared to go further, 
and challenge anyone to produce a single result of scientific 
research in a form fit for application, assuming it has been made 
reasonably known, which is not extensively applied in British 
farming ~where the farmer is in a position to apply it. The State 
has given hindrances, as in the Excise charges on alcohol, which 
prevented his growing potatoes for industrial purposes ; but these 
are the farmer’s misfortune and not his fault. I know how, almost 
pathetically, the bulk of farmers during the past twenty years 
have striven for knowledge outside the great knowledge of farming 
that they have gained in their experience with land and animals. 
And when the writer in The Times speaks of the farmer being 
‘free to hump his back and declare that what was good enough for 
his father is good enough for him’ ; ‘that he would no longer be 
under the necessity to dodder into the market town with his bits of 
produce on a market day and pick up scraps of scientific farming 
amidst the quizzing of the farmers’ ordinary’; he is insulting a 
body of men of whom, and whose calling, he has only a clap-trap 
knowledge. The fund of really valuable knowledge and experience 
held by farmers is one of the best assets the nation has ; and those 
who ignore this may well have a leaning to the small holding, for 
they can comprehend no other. That all farmers have not equal 
skill and knowledge is as certain as that all members of Parlia- 
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ment are not of equal value to the State, that every salesman is 
not a Whiteley, nor all artisans equally well skilled : but that they 
are striving to improve is known to anyone who is associated 
with them, or is in a position to give advice and instruction to 
them. In the main, those who would so readily steer the farmer 
by political force possess just enough shrewdness to know that 
they will not trust their own money in farming. 

Of the army of officials to be brought on to the land if such a — 
scheme as is said to have as its exponent Sir Leo Chiozza Money is 
brought into force—who, I repeat, are to be the valuers? After 
the demonstration of skill by the valuers under the Finance Act of 
1909, one shudders to think. If this class of man is to value under 
such a scheme as is aseribed to Sir Leo Chiozza Money, then 
angels may weep; but it is certain that no true valuation will be 
made ; and, with no competitive market to sharpen the wits, how 
are others to be trained to it? 

Presumably the wholesaler will be allowed a certain percentage 
of profit from the State-appointed annexer, who will be called 
a@ valuer : and the retailer a set profit from the wholesaler when the 
article goes into the hands of the public. This is not Socialism, 
we are told. But unless the farmer is to be treated differently from 
others, and he is not allowed to deal, what other than mere paid 
State servants do the wholesaler and retailer become? If they are 
not, then they will be allowed to juggle with the public as they 
like—at the farmer’s expense, The dealers may have a profit on 
their trading skill, but the farmer may not. But there is no con- 
sistency in the matter ; it is not planned to succeed : it is merely © 
a very dangerously contrived scheme to link in the sympathy of 
dealers in agricultural commodities; Cobdenites; dabblers in 
education ; the crowd that has been taught, and really believes, the 
farmer to be an absolute incompetent and incapable of conducting 
his business ; the many shades of Socialists, who from the many 
splits in their camp—as indicated in the article referred to—need 
to be knitted together, and who, from their fear of losing all, may 
be induced to join this form of Socialism as a last chance ; and, in 
fact, many others who may be trapped into this pleasantly baited 
widespread net. But let it be remembered the same old baits have 
been laid down before, though never in a way so likely to entrap 
the unwary. 

In making strictures on those who would use the land as an 
instrument to advance whatever phase or interpretation of 
Socialism may at the moment be to the fore, I make them because, 
holding the view that the food supply is of first importance to the 
nation, I consider that the nation’s interests ought not to be im- 
perilled by any section of politician. It is an attack on the method 
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rather than on what appears to me to be a very vague and un- 
determined aspect of political reasoning not yet brought within 
the scope of practical application. 

A very essential query is: Does the scheme refer to Ireland ? 
If Ireland is not to be linked up in such a scheme—in fact in any 
scheme for a well co-ordinated big agricultural industry designed 
so that, whilst most profitable in peace time, it shall be reliable 
in time of war—then a grave and criminal injustice will be done to 
Great Britain and the whole Empire. To make all safe, all land 
in these islands must be included—not Great Britain under some 
amount of compulsion, and Ireland free to do what it likes and 
contribute to the national store as little as it is disposed to, and 
that without reference to needs. Ireland most of all wants a great 
awakening, and I know Irish agriculture very intimately from 
close association with it, having judged the farms in competition 
in the several Proyinces for the premiums awarded by the Royal 
Dublin Society, while I was resident there ; and having conducted 
example holdings in the congested districts. I was responsible 
for the distribution of Government grants under schemes for the 
advancement of agriculture, and I know how little Ireland is 
contributing in comparison with what she might contribute, to 
do which she has had every chance and the fullest financial assist- 
ance, since the passing of the 1880 Act. So far as the Great 
Agriculture for War Safety is concerned, she is badly handicapped 
in having so much of her land split up into small holdings, being 
compelled thereby to work at economic disadvantage because 
machinery cannot be freely used on them ; but, granting this, it is 
unsafe to the Empire for the food supply of the nation to be risked 
through independent cropping in Ireland, done without reference 
to what may be needed in war time. If Ireland is not brought 
into calculation, it will be impossible to make an estimate of the 
quantity and form of cropping that must be provided by farmers 
in Great Britain. Whatever measure of pressure is brought to 
bear on the British farmer must be placed on the Irish farmer ; 
and all the land in these islands must be run in unison : the same 
methods to ensure full cropping must be made in all places, and 
the Irish farmer who has been so idle, and who has resisted pro- 
gress for political reasons, must be made subject to methods 
adopted elsewhere. He resisted progress in the end of the 
eighteenth and early half of the nineteenth centuries, when the 
rest of the Kingdom bui!t up a fine agriculture; and having no 
agriculture, and for the sake of idleness, he relied on one easy crop 
to grow—the potato—and grew that under conditions bound to 
result in breakdown. Thus he brought about the Irish famine 
that dealt with him so cruelly. No country was ever made to suffer 
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so much as Ireland, thanks to the foolish resistance to agricultural 
progress which its native leaders compelled its farmers to set up : 
but for this there would have been no Irish famine, and all the 
: suffering it caused would have been spared. 

In the previous article was the following statement : ‘ Hunger 
is a good sauce, and if food supplies were cut off from abroad there 
would be plenty of this sauce. It is an open question if it would 
not be for the good of the country if a little of this were experi- 
enced.’ A careless people recognises that there is a possibility of 
this being an accomplished fact : and there is considerable anxiety 
on the part of many to break up small patches of land to fill their 
own pots. It is necessary, in the food-straits, that they should do 
so; every bit of food that can be raised is needed. Their endea- 
vours, however, will be trifling in comparison with the food that 
might have been raised had the millions of acres they drove from 
the plough been under cultivation. It is, however, to be hoped 
that the cries of those who hysterically shout for unprofitable 
heaths and wastes to be broken up as a present-time source of food 
will be firmly withstood by the food authorities. For present and 
immediate-future needs, the land chosen on which to expand 
labour—voluntary or otherwise—should be that from which a 
reasonable return can be got, and not that which anyone with a 
knowledge of land treatment knows must, for some years at any 
rate, be wasteful of efforts expended on it. As a matter of fact, 
far more could be grown by expending labour and money, which 
are badly needed, on the land under cultivation, where manual 
labour could be worked in association with horses and machines. 
The majority of those shouting for the breaking-up of more land 
have not the faintest idea what is involved in bringing land into 
cultivation. At any rate, it is to be hoped that the country will 
learn a big lesson in regard to its land, and that it will ensure a 
great industrial agriculture after the War. For the present many 
must go through the experience of growing produce under condi- 
tions which in ordinary times would not be economical, but which 
are a necessity now. Hindrances should not be put in their way, 
but common-sense advice and control should be exercised. The 
acreage they will handle will bulk small against the 20,000,000 
acres under the plough in the United Kingdom ; but every cargo of 
shipping saved to-day is a national gain. 

I would make it quite clear that in both these articles on the 
Greater Agriculture I have had in view the building-up of a pro- 
perly co-ordinated agriculture, worked on economic lines, free from 
fads and political aspirations, by using the best methods on sound 
business lines. Man power, animal power, and machine power 
must be worked with the fullest effect ; and man power alone is a 
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criminal waste. In opposing a system of farming where the State 
shall commandeer all the farmers’ produce I have in view only 
after-war methods. In the dreadful condition into which the food 
supply has passed through the country’s oppression of those on the 
land in the long past, strange and uneconomical practices must be 
enforced, and the commandeering of farm produce has become a 
necessity in order that such food as may be available may be con- 
trolled and distributed to the greatest advantage. Fortunately for 
the farmer, as so much Jand was forced out of cultivation and the 
country’s return was so small, high prices prevail, and a rough- 
and-ready fixing of prices can be effected without his being made 
to suffer unduly. But no business or industry which must neces- 
sarily be run in comparatively small units and which is so variable 
could be maintained if commandeering became universal in 
ordinary competitive times. 

That there is land suitable for timber-production which can be 
utilised with advantage there is no doubt; but it is necessary to 
remember that all land is not suitable to carry useful and valuable 
timber. Moreover, there is little hard timber of real use under 
sixty years, and if a war came within the period which elapsed 
between the Franco-Prussian and the present War, there might 
be interesting sticks, but they would be little more. What is really 
necessary is to get the land that is highly valuable into condition 
to return big wealth to the country at once. Good land under good 
cultivation returns many times over what comes from wood, and 
the nation needs to handle the money quickly—for it will quickly 
need it. The big industries that can be got out of agriculture need 
to be set going at once, and that is where energy needs to be 
directed without delay. There is much organisation needed : but 
unfortunately much will have to await the politician—and, as far 
as agriculture goes, one might say such politicians! We need to 
be prepared against the glut of easily got food from simple agricul- 
tures on new lands, and we must not be dependent upon growing 
merely the crops that can be grown on those lands. 

The building up of a necessary agriculture is by no means a 
difficult matter. On the land are men especially capable of doing 
it. It is only for the country to say what it needs, and give those 
on the land the chance to carry it out, and it will be easily effected. 
The horror that farmers may become wealthy is of course a matter 
that has always hindered progress ; and the jealousies against the 
landlord have bred an intense hatred towards him, by which the 
labourers on the land have greatly suffered in every way. That 
farm workmen will have higher wages in future is certain if the 
means of receiving profit from the land are provided—if not, the 
land will again recede from cultivation. The State has to remove 
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all obstacles against progress. Many new industries can be raised 
through the medium of crops that might be grown ; and the wealth 
of the nation can be increased as it was increased in other Con- 
tinental countries at a time when in this country it became impos- 
sible for men, unless they had reserve capital beyond that they 
had in the land, to make good the losses as they came. And now, 
when other countries are weakened, is the opportunity to place 
the nation in a safe position, 
W. J. MALDEN. 











THE JOYS AND SORROWS OF A 
‘TOWN MAJOR’ IN FRANCE 


You ask me what it is like to be a Town Major? C’est une vie! 
My village—the village of which I am Billeting Officer, 0.C. 
Troops, Représentant de |’Autorité Militaire Britannique, and 
devoted slave—had, in time of peace, exactly 130 inhabitants. I 
love it with an almost paternal affection. I stand and look at it 
against the evening sky, or dim with the ghostly shadows of dawn 
(car nous sommes matinales, tu sais, nous autres, and stables are 
at 5.30 a.M.), and feel for it what Dante felt for Florence or 
Pericles for Athens. Is it not my village? I love its dainty little 
clocher, its miniature église, proudly defiant on the mound in the 
very centre of its acres, overlooking the most odoriferous of the 
two principal ponds ; its austere and tiny école, thrusting an un- 
believing little person into the very churchyard—the equally 
defiant, but certainly less attractive, champion of the civil autho- 
rity ; its irregular line of whitewashed, round-walled farm build- 
ings, big double-doored gateways and capacious greniers succeed- 
ing one another down the well-paved street; the little yellow 
cottage that houses the Garde Champétre ; the fine three-storey 
brick villa, beautiful iron railings and pillared entrance gate and 
all, where resides M. le Maire (qui est rationaliste), and the 
modest town dwelling-house of M. le Docteur (qui est bien 
pensant and the Mayor’s bitterest enemy). 

Yes, I can find it in my tolerant soul to love even both sides 
of that bit of the street which contains these two redoubtable 
antagonists. Have I not billeted myself on both? Have I not 
listened in M. le Docteur’s back kitchen to the thunderous elo- 
quence of his denunciation of a man so base as to refuse to his 
dying mother the consolations of the Church? Have I not seen 
him rise in his shirt-sleeves, his ancient corduroy pantaloons more 
even than normally déboutonnés, to thump out with the more 
decisive vigour on the table (till the coffee cups rang again) his 
detestation of a character so vile, of belief so degraded. Elo- 
quence is the Doctor’s strong point. Sarcasm is the Mayor’s. 
‘Un médecin, lui?’ he asks, with withering scorn. ‘ Au con- 
traire, c’est simple officier de santé,’ and if his enemy has abso- 
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lute proof that the Mayor’s granddaughter is no better than she 
should be, the Mayor has really no need to repeat the notorious 
fact that the Doctor’s adopted daughter has, well—shall we say 
no need of adoption? Petit village, mauvais sang. 

But I wander. Return, my Muse, to the beauties and forget 
the scandals of the most lovable of villages. Celebrate its apple- 
trees, white now with luxuriant blossom and bursting with buds. 
Tell of its beautiful, neat, deliciously tidy little potagers—every 
inch cultivated with all the meticulous care that a lady of the 
great world will devote to her toilet-—tiny rows of salad, serried 
ranks of bright green shoots, which will soon be onions, patches 
of leeks, little expanses of crumb-like soil ready for planting. 
Sing loudly and more loud in praise of its mighty dung-heaps, 
natural home of lusty Chanticleer and all his wives, filling with 
rich luxuriance the farmyards of every respectable house. Sing, 
too, of its rabbit-hutches, packed like troop trains with long- 
eared denizens, brown and white, slate-coloured and yellow; 
of its flights of white pigeons, and its little brown cows; of its 
shaggy-maned, slow-moving horses, drifting three abreast down 
the street with chain traces and great wooden swingletrees trail- 
ing behind them on the ground, and some archaic implement of 
agriculture following in their wake. (Lorries may hoot, general- 
or colonel-bearing cars may shriek and moan, but no level 
crossing is more calmly oblivious than such a cortége as this of any 
attempt to challenge its monopoly of traffic control.) Sing, too, 
but rather less loudly, of its extraordinarily dirty old men. Sing 
of its wizened old ladies, mighty wielders of spade and rake, of 
pail and wheelbarrow, ‘ grand’mére mobilisée’ for a dreary 
battle with work too hard for her. Sing of the apple-cheeked 
daughters of the farms, leading the cows to water, flitting to the 
well and never too busy to smile a ‘bonjour,’ of those rarae 
aves, the babies, with their blue pinafores and little fat legs, 
hand in hand, on the way toeschool, each little boy and girl with 
a gas-mask on its shoulder. Is it not, indeed, lovable, my village, 
with its anxieties, its troubles, its long-deferred hopes, its slowly 
smouldering exasperation, its moments of despair, its intervals 
of gaiety? Yes, I love it. I often stand for a moment by the 
church, and look out across smiling cornlands to where on the 
opposite slope those meaningless white lines and blotches, dug- 
outs, craters, communication trenches, run all across the hills, and 
to where in the valley below the little market-town lies, like a 
bleeding corpse, battered into squalid ruin by German shells. 
War is so barren, and the country so fertile, and most of all 1 
love my village because here my work is to preserve and not to 
destroy, to understand and not to kill. 
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But I anticipate. For my love does not blind me to faults, 
which, indeed, are sufficiently obvious. My village had, as 1 
say, 130 inhabitants—it now has close on 2000. ‘Les Anglais 
sont- venus,’ bringing, alas for sanitation, for neatness, for the 
preservation of ancient buildings, for the ordered economy of 
village life, their horses with them. Yes, les Anglais enfin. 
‘Monsieur, on a eu les Bosches, et ils sont vite partis. Et on 
a eu les Anglais, qui restent. Dites, Monsieur, la guerre va finir 
cette année?’ 

Yes. As a billeting area, I have to-admit it, my beloved 
village, even as it lies crowning a gentle bosom-like slope of this 
beautiful, far-horizoned landscape with an incomparable dainti- 
ness of snow-white walls, a delicate grey-green mosaic of slate 
roofs and fresh spring foliage and luxuriant pasture—my village 
undoubtedly has faults. How it smells! At night, as you come 
past the Church where the white moonlit road swings gently 
westward, you encounter with the suddenness of a stab in the face 
the terrific odour of the worst of all the ponds. True, that legend, 
relating how the smell arose, accuses the French troops during a 
brief occupation of hurling into its depths all the refuse of their 
military kitchens. Still, whoever is to blame, the smell remains, 
and will remain until the Town Major has had the pond first 
pumped dry, and then scoured ready for refilling with rain water. 
A labour of Hercules! There is a considerable smell, too, in the 
particularly charming little court—a perfect miniature farmyard 
—of the chief rabbit-breeder. Here, again, no doubt, the troops 
are to blame. So, at least, avers the patron, unshaven, unwashed, 
but voluble and rather a wag—a middle-aged old reprobate of a 
bachelor, who seems too much occupied with the domestic arrange- 
ments of his stock to have time to settle down himself. If they 
like to fill up his cesspit it is no fault of his; but he likes a quiet 
life, and provided his rabbits are allowed to increase and multiply 
(his whole establishment is a bursting hive of restless little 
creatures, leaping and sprawling and tumbling over and over each 
other in a dozen little loose boxes and wired-in holes and corners) 
he really doesn’t mind what you do or don’t do about it. ‘T 
suppose you want it cleaned out and made to drain off into the 
main sewer, don’t you, sir?’ says the innocent urban Bombardier 
in charge of the billet, when you detail him to attack the smell. 
Well, that would certainly be easier than baling out pestiferous 
liquid in a canvas bucket at the end of a rope and emptying it 
into a cement barrel balanced on a two-wheeled hand-cart. 

Then consider, too, the vast pile of ‘fumier ’ and the brimming 
cesspit in the great courtyard of the chief of all the farmers—a 
sad-faced war widow, not fifty-five yet, but already growing 
02 
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angular and wrinkled with keeping house for two refugee parents— 
grand-pére who toils all day long in the fields and comes home at 
night too tired to talk, and grand’mére who sits beside the fire 
or in the sun on the threshold, cleaning the boots of the children 
or peeling potatoes—for a refugee sister whose husband is a 
prisoner, for a refugee niece of fifteen, and for five or six little 
ones, some her own, some her sister’s. But then the farm tank-. 
cart was broken long ago by the soldiers (it has taken me ‘inter- 
views and chits galore to get it into the travelling workshop of 
the Corps for repair), and ‘ que voulez-vous, mon Capitaine? les 
hommes sont partis, on manque de bras.’ Expressive phrase! 
Not that Madame has thrown up the sponge. On the contrary, 
she and her sister run a flourishing canteen—‘ Beer, Cigarettes, 
Cakes, Sold Here. Come Right In.’ They have gone down on 
their knees with mortar and a trowel to brick-pave a barn, wain- 
scoted it with sacks, knocked up wooden benches, hired a piano, 
and do a roaring trade within three miles of the front line of 
trenches. It is hard work, but not so hard as emptying cesspits 
and loading up manure—even Madame jibs at this. And so— 
there is one more problem for the Town Major. 

So you see the village is adorable, indeed, but not ideal. ‘Ca 
pue.’ “‘ Et encore pire, ca croule.’ Put fifty men into a barn 
to live and sleep, and it is not improbable that one of them some 
time or other will think of knocking in a nail to hang a coat on 
or support a shelf. But if he knocks it into a wall made of mud 
and straw, he knocks down the wall, and leaves a horrid skeleton 
of worm-eaten balks to support the roof. Puta full-fed Clydesdale 
with perhaps a little itch in his off hind into a stable made of 
similar materials, and in a surprisingly short space of time he 
will be indignantly shaking the remains of the roof off his broad 
back, and snorting in a cloud of dust which celebrates the 
euthanasia of the walls. 

‘ Why the ’ell don’t they’’ave edges round their fields? ‘Then 
we could tell what’s private and what ain’t. It don’t seem 
natural country, this don’t.’ A crudely expressed criticism of 
that ancient communal agriculture, which, because France is 
the true home of social equality, has survived the era of the English 
enclosures and safeguarded down the ages the independence of 
the ‘ cultivateur.’ Perhaps that is why Mr. Atkins, the proud 
representative of the most aristocratic social structure in Europe, 
makes his own rights of way across one lady’s winter wheat, 
through another’s ‘ potager’ to the orchard which provides a 
couple of widows with most of their livelihood, and cuts down 
an apple-tree or two whenever he wants a standard for a piece 
of harness, or a picket post for a horse. Even Town Majors 
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have tempers, and I must admit mine gets the better of me 
when I see that most hideous of wanton ‘dégits,’ ‘ un pommier 
massacré.’ It needs a Cockney or a Black Country miscreant 
to do so foul a deed. Three years to grow to fruit-bearing age, 
and then ten or fifteen years of steady production, thirty or forty 
francs a year, and they have made a post of it! There are the 
branches,. the buds still fresh, scattered in a circle round the 
hacked and battered stump, and there in the horse-lines 200 
yards away is a breast collar and a pair of traces hanging from 
a fork-shapen bit of green wood. No, it is not always pleasans 
to have des étrangers.chez soi.. ‘ Regardez bien, mon Capitaine, 
ce qu’on a fait de mon potager,’ says one poor lady, whose mis- 
fortune it is to have her paternal half-acre situated in a direct 
line between A Battery’s billets and their cookhouse. At first 
there was a narrow well-trodden path, then two days’ rain turned 
it into a lane of mud, and each man walked a little bit further 
out on the side of it, till, finally, there is a boulevard twenty 
feet wide in what once was a garden, and even if you put it 
out of bounds, the soil is trodden down so hard that it will break 
the poor old lady's back to dig it up. 

Ah, it is certainly very interesting to watch this clash of 
civilisations—this incursion of urban barbarians into the delicately 
adjusted mechanism of the immemorial.countryside. But, unfor- | 
tunately for the ‘Town Major, it is he who is ground between 
the upper and the lower millstone—the clash is about his ears. 
It is to him that Mme. F. comes running, as he is on his way 
to breakfast, with a piteous tale of a violated cellar and twelve 
bottles of beer and three of ‘ hydromel’ and two pounds of butter 
to be searched for in vain; it is he who must urge one Battery 
Captain not to turn his ‘poor’ horses out to grass on winter 
wheat, and persuade another that even that rotten tumbledown 
old shed and the pile of bricks all round it belong to someone 
and must be paid for if they are taken. Is it not in his written 
orders that he must keep on good terms with the local authority 
and with the inhabitants? So when M. le Maire has a heart 
attack in the middle of the night they come to him to send for 
a doctor. He gets a smile from most people as he goes about 
the street, and flatters himself that he earns the title of ‘l’ami 
du village.’ 

Still, it doesn’t do to expect gratitude. Some people are never 
satisfied. I know what can be done with a canteen, because 
I run one myself and make 2I. or 31. a day clear profit for the 
Battery Fund—all expenses paid. There are several in the 
village run by the farmers, and though perhaps some of the 
soldiers may prefer to patronise their own show, there are many 
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more who will rather go where they can see a girl or a woman 


and get a laugh out of her by trying to talk French. One would ~ 


think, then, that things might be allowed to equalise themselves 
out, and, if the soldiers did steal a few potatoes or break through 
a fence, it might be overlooked in consideration of what they 
are prepared to pay for beer and chocolate. Next week we are 
going to give a concert with a splendid string band from Divi- 
sional Headquarters, just behind the canteen run by the above- 
mentioned war widow—a magnificent advertisement for her. 
But this does not prevent her aged parent from following me 
about the village with a piteous tale of three planks taken from 
the stairway of a broken-down stable in which my men keep 
their harness. How often have I tried to make people under- 
stand ‘cette race gaspilleuse des Anglais.’ This afternoon I shall 
pay out about 800 francs to the one hundred men of my own 
Battery—one week’s pay—most of it going to the chocolate- 
eating boys and beer-drinking bachelors, who have made no 
allotments and draw their 1s. 24d. or 1s. 6d. a day simply to 
spend on themselves. Scarcely a centime leaves the village, and 
I know the prices at which some of the things on which it is 
spent are bought and sold. , A bottle of lemonade essence can be 
got wholesale for 1f. 40c., and makes sixty glasses of lemonade, 
which are often sold at 25c. the glass or 15 francs for the bottle! 

‘Les soldats! Ah, oui, madame, ils font bien de dégits, 
mais ils ont beaucoup d’argent. Remboursez-vous donc en leur 
faisant payer cher pour leur chocolat et leur biére.’ 

Still, the trouble goes deeper than this. It is a real conflict 
of ideals, ‘ l’esprit propriétaire’ of France, the saving, careful, 
thrifty instinct of the peasant proprietor against the careless, 
spendthrift, looting ways of the ex-Cockney wage-earner turned 
soldier and billeted in France. Yes, they have plenty of money, 
but is that really any excuse for doing wanton damage? It is 
the wantonness that exasperates; it is wanton damage that the 
poor Town Major tries to stop. 

Not that he devotes himself exclusively to settling, forward- 
ing, forestalling, preventing claims. He has enough of them 
to make the very word ‘ Dégét’ loathsome. But, alas for his 
leisure, he has to get things done as well as to prevent their 
happening; he is a link in the great administrative ganglion 
which spreads out across the Channel and over France, from the 
fringes of the Empire, from the very edge of the world, right 
forward to the first-line trenches, which are the frontiers of our 
civilisation. And so it comes about that he may be dragged out 
of some poor lady’s cellar, where he is counting beer bottles, to 
interview an irate staff-officer who wants to know where he is 
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to billet a pigeon post, or why that nice barn, which he thought 
would have done so well for his clerks, has been turned into 
a hospital. He may, perhaps, have stolen five minutes to inspect 
his own horses (is he not a Battery Captain with 100 men, 160 
horses, 20 wagons, a cook-house, latrines, billets, wash benches, 
horse-lines, forage stores, an interpreter, and a canteen to look 
after, to say nothing of a Major, a Colonel, and a C.R.A.?) or 
to write to his wife (is he not married, with four children, two 
nursemaids, two servants, a mother-in-law, and a wife some- 
where in England?). Then it is morally certain that someone 
will come to tell him that the water has failed again and Divi- 
sional H.Q. want to see him about it, or that the Divisional 
Sanitary Officer wants to know why the men of this battery are 
washing in their billets and not in the proper wash-houses 
(which, by the way, exist only in his imagination, there being 
no planks to make them with), or that the Assistant Provost 
Marshal has been asking whether beer is not sold in the estaminet 
at the end of the village in prohibited hours, or that the O.C. 
of the ambulance finds it necessary to withdraw the party who 
have been cleaning out the pond, and what is to be done about 
it? Or that the Corps A.Q.M.G. himself has been through in 
a car and noticed that there was still some mud at the side of 
the roads, or that the Bandmaster from Headquarters is looking 
for the Town Major to get the programme for to-morrow’s con- 
cert finally settled. He is sitting down to breakfast with a pile 
of letters a foot high to read and censor before nine o’clock, and 
a motor cycle orderly arrives with a chit: ‘ Please find billets 
for six officers and 250 men of the —— Siege Battery, R.G.A. 
Also a park for five motor lorries. Unit will arrive some time 
to-morrow.’ Perhaps he may be lucky enough to get someone 
else to finish off the letters, ‘hoping this finds you well, as it 
leaves me in the pink at present.’ ‘Your parcel went down 
Al, but don’t put any fags in the next one, darling, as we get 
an issue twice a week.’ ‘ Dear Ma, mind you go and see Jane 
and the children soon, it will cheer her up,’ and so on and so on. 
Then he may have time to get some arrangements made for the 
unfortunate Siege Gunners before they arrive. The R.A.M.C. 
horse-lines can be squeezed up a bit and the R.E. horses moved 
into their area, so as to get a lorry park. Protests from the 
officers who look after them both can be got round in time. A 
billet for the Major can be arranged if a Gunner Sergeant-Major 
can be got to live in a tent, thus making room for a subaltern 
in the billet he formerly occupied, setting free a really magnificent 
apartment in the second-best house of the village. But here 
comes a difficulty, as the salle-’-manger in this house is now used 
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as @ mess by the Town Major himself and two other gallant 
Artilleurs. And really it would be rather difficulf to add another 
note to the harmonious chorus of village tittle tattle and field 
gunners’ shop that helps to digest the meals of these three, especi- 
ally as we don’t much like the look of at least two of the siege 
subalterns. Que faire? It is no use trying to find another 


mess room. If the Mayor had not been taken ill two days ago | 


and his best salle been turned into a sick-room for him, if Mme. 
V——-s’ grand-children were not just arrived to spend their holi- 
day with her and to sleep in her bed while she retires to the loft, 
if Mme. X. had not got to dig over her champs half a mile away 
across the plain and was therefore obliged to leave the house 
locked up all day—is she not a childless solitary widow ?—if— 
but, ah! happy thought, the Pigeon Post O.C. is on leave for at 
least ten days. His one subaltern is an excellent fellow ; we will 
mess with him for the time being, leave the Siege Gunners in the 
big salle, and pray that the next few days will bring more ‘ move- 
ments of troops’ to relieve pressure and suggest alternatives. 
It is no good looking too far ahead. Still, there are several more 
difficulties. What about a cook-house? Where are the new 
sergeants to have their mess? That barn would do very well 
for the Q.M.S. store, but there is no lock on the door. One 
thing is certain, no one will be satisfied, the newcomers will turn 
up their noses at the finest village in France, and until they 
have been here a week will detest their new quarters as cordially 
as, if they stay, they will later on come to love them. ‘ Ofcourse 
you are not serious?’ I have been asked by a weary Engineer 
officer when I have shown him a barn billet for his men and told 
him it is one of the best I have got. Certainly, it does look 
rather gloomy and bare, with a steady drip proceeding from a 
hole where a loose tile has fallen from the roof and a rat as big 
as a Persian cat scurrying across the floor. But revisit it two 
days later, when the men’s kits are all neatly laid out in rows 
along the wooden platform with which the barn has been fitted 
up, with, here and there, an improvised bed knocked up out of 
a few bits of wood and some rabbit wire by someone who under- 
stands comfort—and perhaps even a table and a bench of the 
same type of construction—and you would never know it for the 
same place. 

The men soon settle down and so do the officers, though 
the latter are much the most difficult to please. There is 
Major So-and-So who thinks it wrong in war-time to eat any- 
thing but bully beef and biscuit and to sleep on anything but a 
camp bed. Till you see him, or someone who is au fait with 
his little peculiarities, how are you to know that he does not go 
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to the other extreme, take a large, fat French cuisinier about 
. with him, concealed under a wagon tarpaulin, have a five-course 
dinner every night, and require a special locked cupboard to 
house his liqueurs? You may put the Spartan into the best 
billet in the place and the Epicurean into a tumble-down farm- 
house or a tiny cottage, where he would have to mess in his 
bedroom. ‘Two batteries from the same brigade are coming in 
one evening ; but how are you to know whether their respective 
captains are bosom friends, who would be delighted to mess 
together, or hereditary enemies who should be separated by the 
whole length of the village? 

No, on the whole, if you are hesitating whether to become 
a Town Major or not, you would be better advised to remain an 
obscure but comparatively care-free Battery Captain. And yet, 
like most jobs which enlarge one’s knowledge of human nature, 
this particular corvée has its compensation. If your fate leaves 
you a@ month or two in the enjoyment of your office, you may 
see layer after layer of troops, Territorials, K’s Army, Old 
Regulars, imposed one after the other on the unfortunate corpus 
vile of your village. You begin to know the difference between 
troops that are real and troops that are raw, you make a vast 
acquaintance, you test and increase and deepen your knowledge 
of the ‘ local savage.’ True, that each new apple-tree murder, 
each fresh dégit, the steady crumbling away of every edifice, 
the steady spreading of desolation as troops come and go, each 
- leaving their mark on the. unhappy countryside—irue, that all 
these will gradually sear and embitter you till you become a terror 
to subalterns, a vigorous plaintiff againsi majors and colonels, 
the scourge of Q.M.S.s; and your temper grows more explosive, 
your control over it less adequate, especially if you have the 
remote prospect some time or other of taking up family life 
again. The Town Major of to-day, ‘l’ami du village’ of this 
year, may be the domestic tyrant of next. Mais que voulez- 
vous? C’est la guerre! And if you are lucky enough to pick 
up a cheap and beautiful secondhand piano, to get a good string 
band over from Divisional Headquarters, to borrow five-and- 
twenty nice cane-bottomed chairs from all the best houses in the 
village, to fill them with all the prettiest girls and most eminent 
mammas, to collect a noble audience of sunburnt, khaki-clad 
young persons with good lungs, good healths, good laughs and 
good spirits, to crowd all these people and things together in the 
very centre of your beloved village and to keep them alternately 
spellbound under the magic of violin, ’cello, clarionet, trombone, 
piccolo and uproariously vociferous or applausive over vulgar 
Cockney ditties, or old, forgotten, far-off music-hall songs—all 
this upon a tranced summer night of glorious warmth and starlit 
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mysterious splendour—why, then you will have done just what 
I have done to-night, and perhaps. you may be pardoned if, for- 
getting yesterday’s claims and to-morrow’s billets, you imagine 
for the moment that the fun is worth the worry, and that ‘the 
concert du Town Majeur’ may have done something to console 
his victims for what his vigilance has cost them and his ruth- 
lessness deprived them of. It is, at any rate, out of illusions 


such as these ‘ que nous vivons, nous autres, en temps de guerre.’ ~ 


KENNETH BELL. 
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THE LAWYER’S PLACE IN THE 
MODERN STATE 


No lawyer can hide from himself the fact that his profession 
is in these days the subject of an unusual amount of criticism, 
for the most part hostile or disparaging. In many of the attacks 
is nothing new or of much consequence. Hundreds of years ago 
the same hard things were being said, with more or less wit and 
truth, about the Roman lawyers. The gibes and accusations 
of to-day against the barrister and solicitor, the avocat and avoue, 
are not sharper or bitterer than those uttered by Rabelais and 
repeated by satirists ever since. The faults laid to the charge 
of the legal profession—sophistical wrangling, encouraging liti- 
giousness, and making the worse appear the better cause—have 
been the stock-in-trade of moralists and satirists time out of 
mind. If to-day there were only a repetition of the old charges, 
even if with some novelty in form and details, nothing need be 
said as to them. If they are true, it is well that they should be 
made ; if they are false, or what may be the case, and is indeed 
probable, considering that they are of ancient date, and that the 
legal profession still subsists and flourishes in every State, they 
are exaggerations or distortions of facts, they will be taken in 
the long run, as they appear to have been in the past, at their 
true value. Nor would the subject merit much attention if the 
criticisms and complaints came only from one country. But 
if I mistake not they are not confined to England ; they are heard 
everywhere—certainly in the United States, our Dominions, 
France and Germany—and are especially loud and numerous in 
countries most like our own. It is also significant that the criti- 
cisms proceed not merely from aggrieved litigants, from the 
ignorant, from habitual malcontents, from Jack Cades who would 
make a clean sweep of lawyers, but also from those who claim 
to be conservative or constructive, and, among others, those 
who were once the supporters of the legal profession, but who now 
think that the chief purpose which lawyers once served in the 
State can be fulfilled without their aid. Some, for example Mr. 
Wells and Lord Milner, who do not go so far as to urge this, call 
for a new kind of lawyer—though what are to be his character- 
istics they rarely state. ©The fact that these accusations and 
criticisms are heard in many countries and come from many 
203 
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sources, together with their far-reaching character, makes it im- 
portant to consider the place of the lawyer in the modern State. 

What are his functions? First, no doubt, to help to carry 
through the endless complicated transactions of modern life; to 
advise men as to their rights; to act as private diplomatists in 
the settlement of disputes ; and—I say it deliberately, with some 
knowledge of several branches of the legal profession—to be a 
peace-maker in private disputes; secondly, to prepare or give 
advice as to contracts of all descriptions, especially those relating 
to land; and thirdly, to conduct, superintend or preside over 
litigation as solicitor, advocate or judge. 

These functions do not become easier or less important 
with the activity of legislation. The volume of law steadily 
swells. It consists less and less of clear precepts within 
the comprehension of ordinary minds. It is not embodied, 
as was so much of customary law, in homely, pithy, intelligible 
sayings. It is more and more a tangle of reservations and 
qualifications through which only experts can thread their way; 
a maze of conditions’ inserted at the instance of persons interested 
and possessed of sufficient influence to give effect to their wishes. 
As to the two first named functions I see no reason why 
the lawyer’s services should be less required than they 
have been. That could come about only by a reform in the 
technique of legislation, of which there is no sign. Owing 
to the intricacy of modern legislation a layman, as to matters in 
which he once would not have thought of seeking legal assistance, 
cannot. now safely dispense with it. The discontent and com- 
plaints do not arise from law charges, in the widest sense of 
the phrase, being an increasing branch of national expenditure. 
The fact is that the expenditure in this country per head 
by the State on its legal establishment is less than it was; 
if our Courts do not pay their way, they cost the country 
only about the price of a second or third-class cruiser, and no 
small part of this expenditure is attributable to the administra- 
tion of the criminal law. No statistician, so far as I know, has 
attempted to estimate the total legal charges, including costs of 
all kinds, of the community; the data for even approximately 
calculating the proportion of the national income so spent are few 
and uncertain. But, so far as I can form an opinion from very 
imperfect information as to certain businesses and estates, they 
are probably a very small and, I am inclined to think, diminishing 
proportion. The owners of large leasehold property and certain 
companies may expend in law costs considerable sums. A great 

1 Many modern Statutes would be easier to construe if written in Latin. 


The words would probably be selected with care, and experts at least would 
understand them. . 
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railway or a municipality such as that of London may pay no 
inconsiderable amount in damages in respect of claims contested 
or settled. But even their law charges, properly so called, would 
be a small head of expenditure as compared with many others, 
and in the accounts of most businesses they are an insignificant 
percentage of the outlay. 

I have not in mind criticisms which are the ancient common- 
places of satire, but those which go deeper; proposals to eject 
the lawyer from his position in the modern State, and to move 
him lower down. I do not pretend to state, far less examine, 
all of them. But I am expressing the substance of most of them 
in one question : What has the lawyer to say for himself? What, 
ask his unfriendly critics, does he contribute to the total national 
stock of wealth and its increase? What he can do for himself 
and his clients is plain and is useful to them. But what service 
does he render to the whole community? Is his place beyond his 
merits? If lawyers cannot answer these questions, they will be 
in the State somewhat in the position of a sect; regarded as a 
permanent and necessary evil. 

In other times jurists could have replied to such questions 
without hesitation ; probably with astonishment that there should 
be a doubt as to a matter so clear and fundamental. I need scarcely 
quote the high-sounding words of Ulpian, that Jurisprudence is 
‘the knowledge of things divine and human, of the just and the 
unjust ’ and that ‘justice is the constant and perpetual desire to 
give each man his due’: a statement not so nonsensical as some 
of its critics think. Nor need one lay stress on such general 
statements as that of Bacon to the effect that ‘ Law is the most 
highest inheritance that the King hathe.’® Here is the answer 
to such questions some three centuries ago, given by Sir John 
Davies, a contemporary of Bacon, his equal in comprehensiveness 
of view, one who was a highly trained and learned jurist, no mean 
poet, with an insight into the philosophy of law, and also a man 
conversant with affairs and a practical statesman of wide experi- 
ence. After having refuted what he terms certain ‘ vulgar errors’ 
—for example the error that there is uncertainty in the rules of 
law and delay in its proceedings—he goes on to say : 


Why may we not proceed further, and affirm confidently, that the pro- 
fession of the law is to be preferred before all other human professions 
and sciences, as‘ being most noble for the matter and subject thereof, most 
necessary for the common and continuall use thereof; and most meri- 
torious for the good effects it doth produce in the Commonwealth? For 
what is the matter and subject of our. profession but Justice, the Lady 
and Queene of all moral vertues, and what are our Professors of the law 





? Works, viii. 501. 
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but her Councellors, her secretaries, her interpreters, her servants? Again, 
what is the King himselfe but the cleere fountain of Justice? And what 
are the professors of the law but conduit pipes deriving and conveying 
the streams of his Justice unto all the subjects of his several Kingdoms? 
so as if justice rightly resembled to the sun in the firmament, in that she 
spreadeth her light and vertue unto all creatures; how can she but com- 
municate part of her goodness and glorie unto that science that is her 
handmaid, and waits upon her?.. . 

Neither is this profession ennobled in regard of the dignitie of her - 
employment only, but she is to be honoured so much the more for the 
necessitie and continuall use of her service in the Commonweale. For if 
we must honour the Physition propter necessitatem, as the wise man 
prescribeth, much more must we honour for the same cause the Professors 
and Ministers of the law. For neither doth all men at any time nor any 
one man at all times, stand in neede of the Physition; for they that are in 
health (which are the greatest number of men) non egent medico, saith 
the great Physition of our soules, and our only Advocate which is in 
Heaven, but all men at all times and in all places do stand in need of 
justice and of law, which is the rule of justice and of the interpreters and 
ministers of the law, which give life and motion unto justice.’ 


Could a lawyer to-day, if candid, speak with equal confidence 
and credibility of his vocation? Is his place in the Common- 
wealth so assured as was once universally believed to be by right 
his? To speak plainly, the great Elizabethan’s majestic 
rhetoric notwithstanding, has the modern lawyer anything to 
teach and to communicate? The physicist can boast of his 
achievements visible to every eye. The engineer is making a 
new world. The classical scholar still holds the keys of a mansion 
of beauty all the more precious because it differs from that in 
which we dwell. The physician and the surgeon are manifestly 
alleviating human suffering and helping to prolong life. I can 
imagine an inquirer turning from these achievements and asking 
‘What have you, the lawyer, to offer to the State? Is it Juris- 
prudence, consisting merely or mainly of the banalities and logic- 
chopping of Austin, or of the rules of Common law and equity, 
which legislation is everywhere pulling about? Sciences do not 
always keep their place in the hierarchy once assigned to them 
in human estimation. In the mediaeval curriculum Theology 
came first. Next came Law. The first has been deposed from 
its primacy. Is the position of the second secured? Science, 
inexorable and triumphant elsewhere, will hold on its course 
if you cannot answer the question: What is your contribution 
to the common stock? No profession which does not correspond 
to some real permanent social need can durably subsist or thrive. 
None can remain stationary. It must increase or decline.’ 
Such, I hope fairly stated, is the substance of many charges, 


* Sir J. Davies’s Discourse of Common Law, Complete Prose Works, i. 272. 
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generally indefinite, but pressed none the less with a strong 
conviction of their truth. ‘ 

Now the lawyer must admit that, in the modern State, legisla- 
tion, prolific and all-embracing, has somewhat reduced his part. 
This expansion has greatly diminished the area open to judge- 
made law. It cannot be what it once was. The most capable 
Judge cannot repeat what Holt, Mansfield, Lord Hardwicke, or 
Lord Stowell did—build up large departments of law by a series of 
decisions. In the formation of legislation which is superseding 
or modifying the doctrines of the Common law and equity, he 
has his share, but not necessarily or always the most influential. 
What remains for him as the justification of his position in the 
State? Times have much changed since Sir John Davies penned, 
in an England with a legal system in many ways unlike ours, 
the words which I have quoted. But when we penetrate be- 
neath the surface of law, when removing the outer coating we 
come to its innermost workings, what do we find now as then? 
I am not propounding a perfect definition. But I shall not be 
far wrong in saying that the main object is to carry out between 
man and man justice, that and nothing less exalted. Sir John 
Davies’s words still hold good. Penetrate into many other pro- 
fessions, and some of the most useful, and you often come in the 
innermost recess to something by no means divine or exalted 
—the satisfaction of some need fully justified but far from 
ethereal, and not necessary to the maintenance of society. Enter 
the penetralia of law, and there stands a shrine erected to that 
‘which is holiest and best in human life. In substance it is with 
justice that lawyers are concerned. It they must serve, and 
when their profession is in danger of losing its true place and 
dignity it can always regain them by going back to the source 
from which it rose. Not, as it seems to me, from outside attacks, 
many though they are, will the legal profession suffer. The 
danger is from within; from those who would lower its ideal, 
forget its origin and main end, and cease to keep it in touch 
with the highest intellectual life of the country and its pro- 
gressive movements. 

It may be said that the eulogy pronounced by the Eliza- 
bethan lawyer is only rhetoric ; reminiscence and reiteration of the 
rhetoric of Plato in the Republic and Cicero in The Laws ; rhetoric 
unconvincing and uninstructive ; no real answer to the complaints 
here and in the United States. To test this, let us consider 
in some detail certain specific complaints. First, there are com- 
plaints here and in the United States of the undue prominence 
in public life of the lawyer politician. The suggested explanation 
of the fact (if fact it be) is that lawyers, as a class, have special 
practice and proficiency in public speaking, which in modern 
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times and in a democracy counts for much, indeed far too much. 
In regard to this subject I would rather rely upon the judgment 
of others than upon my own; and I prefer to any explanation 
based upon my own observation that given by a writer speaking 
of American experience in words substantially applicable to this 
country. In the United States there is at present depreciation 


of the lawyer along with the cult of the business man, and this 


is how Mr. Whelpley deals with it : 


In Republics the high-road to political preferment is via the law, and 
a young man literally choosing a political career studies law as a matter 
of course as the first important step to be taken before presenting himself 
for political favour. . . . The reason for this choice by the people of 
administrators of legal knowledge and of judicial turn of mind is the 
desire to obtain the services of men whose view point is detached from 
the world of finance, industry, and commerce, and is purely logical in its 
workings, thus rendering them impartial, theoretically, at least, as 
between conflicting material interests and between those interests and the 
people as a whole.‘ 


Mr. Whelpley proceeds to say : 


No nation has had a wider experience in the choice of Government 
officials than America. They have been drawn from every walk of life, 
and have been of every possible ancestry. The men who have made the 


most enviable and lasting reputations for themselves and have conferred . 


the greatest benefits upon the nation have been either lawyers or journal- 
ists. It is even possible to gq further than this, and say that, with few 
exceptions, men drawn from other walks of life have proved to be medio- 
crities or failures or have brought discredit upon themselves, their party, 
or even the nation itself. : 

In calling the roll of the men who stand for what is best in the public 
service of America in the past fifty years it will be found that lawyers 
have taken the honours by a large majority, and when those who were 
taken from the two professions, law and journalism, are mentioned, 
few are left upon the list. Of the past twelve Presidents of the United 
States, beginning with Lincoln, eight were lawyers, three were office- 
holders prior to becoming President, and one, Grant, was a soldier. Not 
one of these was a ‘business man.’ In the history of the United States 
war has made three soldiers President, and only one of them, George 
Washington, was a success as an Executive, however great they may have 
been as military men. All the notable Secretaries of State for Foreign 
Affairs from President Lincoln’s time have been lawyers, with one excep- 
tion. Seward, Evarts, Blaine, Olney and Root came from the law and 
John Hay from journalism. 

It is an interesting fact that it is difficult to name a single so-called 
‘business man’ who has either been elected to high political office by the 
votes of an untrammelled electorate, or who, if appointed to high office 
by the President, has, to say the least, made a notable record for efficiency. 
Many instances can be cited, some of them pertinent to the present day, 
where successful business men have failed in the severe test of public 
administration. There have been many failures among the lawyers and 


“ The Westminster Gazette, July 14, 1916. 
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the journalists, naturally ; but America has yet to discover a business man 
with the all-round equipment necessary to measure up to greatness in 
public office. 


I observe that the same point was lately put by Sir James 
Aikins, President of the Canadian Bar Association, speaking 
from Canadian experience of the lawyer’s sphere : 


His range is wider, his duties multifarious, hic et ubique, his train- 
ing more versatile. Moreover, the constant practice in caring for his 
clients, in assuming their burdens, and the direction of their many affairs, 
added to the training of his student life naturally increases in the lawyer 
that habit of service and usefulness to others.’ 


Admit, though one may, the temptations incident to the 
profession of the lawyer, if practised in a liberal spirit it gives a 
wider range of interest than any other. He is, and must be, 
brought into contact with many professions and with a large 
variety of affairs. He must study men as well as things. If 
true to his calling, he must be habitually acting in a sense as a 
trustee for others. In an age of specialists it is his business to 
enter into the multifarious businesses of other men; to have a 
certain detachment of mind and, if I may say so, a speciality in 
intelligent comprehensiveness. The language of Burke—who 
speaks of law as ‘ one of the first and noblest of human sciences ; 
@ science which does more to quicken and invigorate the under- 
standing than all other parts of learning put together ’—is 
but the over-statement of a truth; the liberalising character 
of the profession fostering and stimulating qualities which 
neither the plutocrat nor the bureaucrat may possess. It 
is no accident that in France and the United States a lawyer 
is generally at the head of affairs, and that in England, at the 
very moment when there are complaints of the undue prominence 
of the lawyer-politician, a barrister is succeeded as Prime Minister 
by a solicitor. 

I pass to a second specific complaint, which may be expressed 
thus : That from one cause or another, and chiefly from obedience 
to certain rules for the interpretation of Statutes, Courts often 
fail to give effect to the intention of legislatures, with the result 
that there is from time to time alienation between them and the 
Bench. How often it happens that the House of Commons passes 
a measure and then finds that, as construed by the Courts, it 
fails to carry out its purpose. In many cases this is due to the 
ambiguity of the Statute and to the failure on the part of the 
Legislature, often inevitable, to provide for unforeseen cases. 
The enactment to be construed may be only a hasty sketch. 


5 Address to Canadian Bar Association, March 19, 1916. 
Vor. LXXXI—No. 479 
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But it is worth while considering whether there may not be 
another reason for this failure and the misunderstanding which 
it creates. Our Courts are bound, in interpreting statutes, to 
observe certain strict rules, the great convenience of which is 
manifest, but the complete reasonableness of which is doubtful ; 
rules, by the way, not exactly identical with those applied in 
the interpretation of other documents.* A full examination of the 
question which I here touch would lead me far afield. I will merely~ 
recall the fact that the English lawyer (unlike the French or 
German lawyer) cannot go outside the statute. Thus he may 
not consult the debates or the history of the measure or the report 
of the Royal Commission or the Committees upon which it was 
founded. The convenience of these rules is great; they spare 
Judges embarking on a search often difficult and leading to 
dubious results. But construed in accordance with this canon, 
the ‘intention ’ of the Statute, as stated by the Courts, must 
often’be not the intention of Parliament, more especially as there 
is no certainty that Parliament in adopting amendments or 
modifying the work of the draughtsman takes note of the tech- 
nical rules of construction which the Courts will apply.’ 

The third specific charge is this : The wide range of legislative 
activity has, as I have already remarked, contracted the province 
of the Courts, no longer free to create or develop new branches 
of law. But there are still subjects as to which they have a 
free hand; very often subjects .as to which the Legislature is 
groping for light, as to which it is making experiments, or as to 
which it has no clear idea or cannot find apt phraseology for 
such as it has. The modern lawyer—so the charge runs—has 
not in this time of transition risen to the height of the occasion 
and his opportunity. He has been called upon to deal with new 
problems. He has evaded them or offered inadequate solutions. 
He has failed to find legal formulae or categories to provide for 
the new social structure of which he might have been the archi- 
tect, but which is being erected without his aid and often in spite 
of him. There has been, says an American writer quaintly, 
‘a dry rot in juridical science.’* 

* Sanger’s edition of Wigram, Zxamination of the Rules of Law respecting 
the Admission of Extrinsic Evidence in and the Interpretation of Wills, p. 96. 
In certain cases extrinsic evidence may be given as to intention of testator 
(p. 183). It has been given as to the testator’s knowledge and habits, Hawkins, 
on Construction of Wills, second edition, p. 18. 

* * Archaic interpretation, like any other feature of archaic law, is formal, 
rigid, and arbitrary.’ Roscoe Pound, Harvard Law Review, xxi. 396. Mr. 
Pound quotes the‘ remarks of a well-known American lawyer. ‘In the bar- 
barous stages of law the Courts thwart the intention of the parties to trans- 
actions by- rules and restrictions which are not based on considerations of 
public advantage, but are formal, arbitrary, and often of a quasi-sacred 


character.’ Gray on Restraints on Alienation, second edition, s. 74. 
® Harvard Law Review, xxv. 147. 
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Everywhere on this account and for this alleged failing 
there is criticism in some form of the Judiciary. But in 
the United States the controversy as to its proper functions 
and tenure is for special reasons exceptionally animated. 
There are at once complaints that Judges do too much and that 
they do too little, complaints both as to the assumption of powers 
by the Judges, Federal and State, and as to their abnegation of 
functions’; protests against ‘judicial tyranny,’ ‘ judicial hege- 
mony,’ ‘supremacy of judiciary’; complaints that Congress 
‘legislates in fetters’; and demands for ‘legislative freedom’ 
and for ‘ the recall of Judges.’ In fact some eight States have 
amended their constitution by inserting power of ‘ recall.’ 

From the nature of the United States constitution—a written 
federal constitution defining the provinces of the Legislature, 
Executive and Judiciary—the Judges, as its interpreters, exercise 
great power. They determine the limits of the action of the 
Executive and Legislature. They say what statutes, whether 
passed by Congress or by State legislatures, are invalid. The 
last word as to legislation may rest with the Judiciary ; and since 
the decision in 1803 of Chief Justice Marshall in Marbury v. 
Madison” it has exercised freely this power. 

Framed by men who regarded freedom of contracts, respect 
for property and ‘ due process of law ’ as sacred, that constitution 
and the amendments thereto, as construed by Judges who retain 
the law-abiding habits of their predecessors, often conflict with 
much so-called ‘social legislation,’ that is, legislation which 
deals freely with contracts and property. ‘And, if I read aright 
the complaints, there is also dissatisfaction with the reluctance 
of the Courts to give full scope to such legislation, even when 
admitted to be valid, and with the propensity to curtail their 
effect by narrow grudging interpretation. What would have been 
the result of this conflict between the Judiciary and the Legisla- 
tures—how wide and perilous would have been the chasm 
between them—but for the American Courts developing the elastic 
doctrine of ‘ police powers ’—it is impossible to say, and it is 
alarming to contemplate. Under cover of this head of juris- 
prudence they have arrived at a sort of compromise. They have 
been able to declare the validity of statutes which, while at vari- 
ance with the letter of the constitution and its amendments, pro- 

® Here is one of countless remarks on the changed attitude to the Courts of 
the United States :—‘ During the last few years there has been a decided change 
in the popular attitude towards the Courts. The judicial functions, which until 
recently were regarded with a reverence approaching awe, are being subjected 
to sharp analysis and criticism ; and the movement for the recall of Judges is now 
in full tide.” Mr. W. F. Dodd in Political Science Quarterly, xxviii. (1913), 
p. 1. See also Mr. Taft’s Popular Government (1913), 168. Endless citations 
to the like effect might be made from American statesmen and writers. 

20 6 Wheaton, 264. 
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tected life, public safety, health and good morals." It is the 
most marvellous instance of a written constitution being evaded 
or eluded in order to accomplish salutary ends. But it has not 
prevented friction and collisions. 

The social legislation to which it is alleged the Courts have 
placed themselves in antagonism is chiefly concerned with wages, , 
hours of work, profits, rent, the tenure of land, liberty of con-. 
tracting. Laws are passed fettering the action of grown-up 
persons and in flat contradistinction to such maxims as volenti 
non fit injuria. Public policy as understood by Legislatures often 
differs from and is generally wider than that which the Courts 
understood. The former may be socialistic; while the latter 
remains individualist. I need not say that opinions of economists 
have changed greatly as to these matters—they are no longer 
confident that laissez faire or laissez aller is the true wisdom of a 
State ; that the just wage will always be arrived at by the higgling 
of the market or as the outcome of strikes and lock-outs ; or that 
workmen can be expected to protect themselves by prudent con- 
tracts against the risks to life and health incident to their em- 
ployment. The charge is that, while new ideas of economics 
are dominant in the Legislature, discarded doctrines are adminis- 
tered unconsciously by the Judiciary. Judgments are still 
delivered upon the footing of the sacredness of contract and of the 
sufficiency of supply and demand to settle economic questions. 
Old theories of Political Economy abandoned elsewhere retire 
to the Courts. So runs the charge. 

I may refer in particular to one form of difficulty. There 
has been much legislation and still more litigation as to the limits 
of fair competition. The majority of modern economists no 
longer see in it the unmixed blessing which their predecessors took 
it to be. They are not blind to the waste incident to it, the 
probability of its being short-lived, the duress and unfairness 
often accompanying it, the power which it gives to the holders 
of large blocks of capital to crush small men.. Yet to limit 
competition seemed to conflict with the well-known Common Law 
doctrine as to restraint of trade. True, the Courts in this country 
show of late a disposition to interpret and expand that doctrine 
so as to harmonise it with new economic ideas and experience. 
They now admit that ‘ an ill-regulated supply and unremunerative 
prices may in point of fact be disadvantageous to the public,’ 
the agreements to keep up prices may be ‘the only effective 
method of preventing domestic competition from being carried 
to ruinous lengths.’?? In the Courts of this country, and still 


11 135 U.S., 100. 
12 See (1914) A.C. pp. 469-471; also (1913) A.C. 781; and address by 
Mr. Taft, American Bar Association Report, 1914, p. 364. 
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more and oftener in those of the United States, attempts have 
been made to harmonise the modern economists’ views with 
judicial doctrines, and define the limits of fair competition. But 
the criteria which they have adopted have not been uniform ; the 
applications of the same criterion have been uncertain. Courts, 
legislatures and economists have alike appealed as their test to 
the advantage or detriment of the public; but the Judges have 
sometimes meant the manufacturer and consumer, Legisla- 
tures have sometimes meant chiefly the wage-earner, while the 
economist has meant all three. Lawyers with some show of 
reason ask whether Legislatures or economists have enunciated 
clear ideas on the subject. Too often they have had merely 
strong convictions that something must be done; leaving it to 
the Courts to find a way out of embarrassments which they have 
done little to remove.** At all events, there is no assurance 
that. Legislature, Courts and economists are proceeding on the 
same lines. 

The majority of the complaints which I have in mind are not 
so much denunciations of lawyers generally or depreciation 
of the value of their services as demands for what is vaguely 
described as a new kind of lawyer; in particular for Judges who 
do not adhere to the barren, strictly logical method of interpreta- 
tion ; who have a wide training, and who are in sympathy with 
the causes and classes with which modern legislatures, elected 
by democracies, and favouring forms of State socialism sym- 
pathise, and who will find appropriate legal formulae to express 
new economic conceptions. The chief objection is to the lawyer 
proud of his narrow rules and not seeing beyond them, who is 
barely on speaking terms with Justice and who at best treats her 
as a poor relation. This point has of late been put with great 
force by Mr. Wells. It is also expressed clearly by a writer in 
The Times : ¥ 

The modern State needs politicians and lawyers who can take long 
views, who can think largely and constructively; in Great Britain our 
politicians and lawyers are too often men trained to think from hand to 
mouth, full of the ‘shop’ of court and legislature, and habitually resist- 
ant to ideas. They have cramped minds and cramping methods, and 
their tone is reflected in the general tone of the community. They bring 
exceptional natural abilities to bear upon unobtrusive, cautious, and 
delaying expedients. We cannot do without lawyers, but we cannot do 
with lawyers whose training and outlook antagonise them to large pro- 
gressive and constructive adventures. This country can no more do with 
old-fashioned lawyers than it can do with old-fashioned business methods 


13 See the United States Bureau of Labour Bulletin, 169, for May 1914, for a 
review of a decision of the United States Courts as to competition and restraint 
of trade. 
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and. old-fashioned guns. The British lawyer has ‘happened’ just as the 
British civil servant and the British schoolmaster have ‘happened.’ !4 


I come now to the final charge, quite as indefinite as the 
others. The decisions of the Courts are uncertain ; they are not 
always business-like ; there are too many appeals in a vain chase 
after certainty. In this charge which I have endeavoured to 
condense faithfully there are ingredients of truth. It might be 
better if many matters argued at great length were decided by 
the Executive ; there need then be no long argument ; a decision 
once given might be final. Obviously, there are many questions 
which can be best determined administratively. There are too 
many appeals. In the end it may happen that the last word rests 
with a small majority of Judges ; the final judgment may be that 
of a minority of those who have expressed their opinions ; and it 
may carry no greater weight than that which it over-rules. There 
is too often an illusory search for perfection in regard to matters 
about which there may be no clear right or wrong. All this may 
be admitted, though many of those who object to appeals would 
probably decline to accept in their own cases the final arbitrament 
of the tribunal of first instance. It is scarcely too much to say 
that the uncertainty is due, in nine cases out of ten, to laymen 
using words in their letters or the Legislature using words in 
Statutes without any definite meaning. 

But if I do not make a mistake the charge signifies or implies 
much more than all this. It signifies or implies a claim which 
recurs in the history of every long-lived State, and which, if con- 
ceded, portends ultimate disaster. A characteristic of the modern 
civilised State—that, too, which distinguished Greek free com- 
munities from barbarian; that which so far has been true of 

% The Times, July 29, 1916. To the same effect are Lord Milner’s recent 
remarks. ‘Nobody would regard a great jurist--a man who had made a real 
study of the principles of law—as anything but a most valuable member of 
Parliament. This did not always apply to the facile advocate.’—T'imes, 
November 23, 1916. From a multitude of expressions to the like effect I take 
one by an American lawyer. ‘The lawyer of the twentieth century must 
necessarily be a very different man from the lawyer of the nineteenth century, 
just as the lawyer of the nineteenth century is a different man from the lawyer 
of the eighteenth century. He must face new conditions, solve very different 
problems, and advise clients whose troubles are not the old troubles, but new 
ones arising from new conditions and the operation of novel and experimental 
laws designed to realise social, civic, and business relations in accordance with 
changed conditions and changed ideas of human duty and responsibility.’ So 
writes Chief Justice Winslow of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. Noting 
the change in the attitude of the public towards the administration of the law 
by Courts and the Bars, he remarks that there has arisen a great body of 
sceptics and fault-finders, keenly alive to imperfections and not at all inclined 
to accept those as necessary evils. Only by appreciating the greatness of the 
present opportunity ‘ Can the legal profession maintain the prestige of the past, 
in no other way can it maintain its place among the foremost of the great 
professions of the world.’—Journal of American Institution of Criminal Law, 


July 1912, pp. 163-165. 
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England as of no other country—is that it is a law State; that 
not the individual will but the law is supreme. ‘Though we 
are freemen, our Master is the law,’ said the old Greek, speaking 
to the barbarian King, according to the tale told by Herodotus. 
When that was no longer true—when the reverence for law ended 
in Greece—came personal rule and times of despotism. When 
that ends here; when questions which have been fought 
out in law Courts are determined by a man of business or 
a clerk hearing no argument, giving: no reason and sub- 
ject to no appeal, will all be well? It would have saved 
trouble if the Ship Money case had been decided by a Treasury 
Minute. 'The Bill of Rights is responsible for much long-winded 
argument ; and to the writ of Habeas Corpus has been no doubt due 
the release of many pestilential disturbers of the State. But 
would England be what it is, if the lawyer had been pushed aside 
and the Executive, with the aid of business men, had decided 
these questions? Neither wealth nor knowledge, nor multitude 
of material appliances to make life more comfortable, is of the 
essence of civilisation and the bond of our social life. They may 
be used to destroy it. It subsists—there is order instead of 
confusion and oppression—because we walk and live by law. 
Thus, when we look into these complaints, we see that though 
some of them may contain elements of truth, to be noted by the 
lawyer and duly corrected, we come back to the point from which 
we started—to the point made by Sir John Davies in the passage 
which I quoted. If in the past lawyers have had and still retain 
a great place in the State, it has been and is in the main due 
not to their greater practice in speech, their cunning or duplicity 
—not because they are particularly subtle and self-seeking while 
all others are simple and unambitious, but because our society 
has been built upon law. Let me quote again Sir John Davies : 
‘Is not Justice needfull at all times, when we can neither 
travell safely by day nor sleep securely by night without her 
protection? when if such a law were made indeed as was pro- 
pounded by a wicked Emperour, that all laws should cease for 
foure and twenty hours, that short cessation would be sufficient 
to give opportunity to wicked men to make a greater combustion 
in the whole world than that which happened when the Chariot of 
the Sun did want a guide but half a day, as it is lively expressed 
in the fable of Phaeton?’ ‘ Metaphorical and hyperbolical lan- 
guage, not the sober language of truth.” But would not the 
student of history, the moralist, the sociologist say much the 
same if in less poetical phrase? Would they not hold that the 
perpetual nice adjustment of conflicting rights, the advance 
along lines of least resistance, the constant endeavour to satisfy 
the sense of justice in ever new conditions, to create new legal 
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categories, were essential to the maintenance of order and the 
continuance of progress? ** 

And so we are face to face with the question discussed in 
Greece two thousand years ago. Is there to be in the State the 
reign of law? Is ours to be a State in which one or more persons 
are to be supreme? ‘The conception of the supremacy of law 
above the possession and exercise of governmental power is the 
peculiar achievement and inheritance of the English-speaking 
race.”** JI do not know the ultimate answer. But this seems 
pretty certain: that if the legal profession as practised by its 
best members falls into disrepute much else hitherto esteemed 


precious will go with it. 
JOHN MACDONELL. 


15 Spencer’s definition of Justice—every man being ‘free to do that which 
he wills, provided he infringes not the equal freedom of any other man’ 
(Justice, p. 46)—is open to criticism. But there is force in his further obser- 
vation that justice goes hand in hand with organisation, that ‘the degree of 
justice and organisation simultaneously make advances,’ and that the task of 
adjustment consequently increases in difficulty and requires nicer machinery. 

1° Mr. A. Inglis Clark, Harvard Law Review, xvii. p. 19 
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THE ONLY HOPE FOR AUSTRIA 


A rraaic life indeed has come to an end with the last breath of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph. And though he passed away almost 
‘Sang und Klanglos’ (without song and sound), to use an Austrian 
expression, the people of Austria felt that something vital had 
snapped when the news came that their Emperor had been 
gathered to his fathers. For to all of them for many years the 
life of their aged monarch had resembled a precious piece of old 
and cracked china. At intervals they had heard an ominous 
click, but they had grown accustomed to it. So often the pitcher 
had gone to the well and not been broken that they did not realise 
how fragile this treasure of theirs had become. Then one day, 


_ without any premonitory symptoms, the cleft was sundered and 


the cherished possession lay shattered on the ground. 

Yes, the Emperor Francis Joseph was to his people a valuable 
and endeared old relique if nothing more. And veneration had 
restrained them till this moment from actions that would have 
been painful to the old man. They knew how bitter was the cup 
of suffering which he had tasted, and his people can only be 
admired for the patience which they have displayed for his sake. 

As far as one can gather from the papers the general view 
is that the Emperor’s death will have very little influence on the 
War. My own impression is in direct opposition to this. I may 
be laughed at, many shoulders may be shrugged, but I have 
firm convictions on this subject, and will take this opportunity of 
expounding them. These convictions are not a matter of mere 
conjecture. They are based on knowledge from within. This 
knowledge I have gained during the years from childhood to 
womanhood which were spent in a certain atmosphere. While I 
write this I am aware of that atmosphere about me, and sub- 
consciously it influences my writing. 

Here I offer for your consideration a startling alternative : 
either the new Emperor Charles the First will make an end of 
this calamitous War or his people will take matters into their 
own hands. 

It is said that Charles the First is entirely under the sway of 
the Emperor William, and perhaps this is the case. But there is 
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a chance that he may not be quite so much William’s creature as 
is generally supposed, and in fairness to him I should like to 
discuss this contingency. 

No one who has not a very intimate knowledge of the point 
of view of the Austrian Court can realise the difference in the 
treatment meted out to an Archduke who may be Emperor 
to-morrow and that received by the actual Emperor. When the 
heir takes possession of the Imperial sceptre, not a mere change 
but a metamorphosis is wrought. Hence the gentle, pliant Arch- 
duke Karl Franz Joseph of yesterday, who bent submissive to 
the superior rank of the Emperor William, may to-day develop a 
will of his own and assert himself in his dealings with his equal— 
nay, his inferior, for no Hapsburg Emperor would ever admit 
that a Hohenzollern was his equal. And such a course of action 
does not necessarily argue great strength of character on the part 
of the new Emperor. Let him take as his chief adviser a states- 
man whose views are opposed to Prussianism, and that would be 
enough to set the ball rolling away from Kaiser Wilhelm. 
Although the Emperor Karl may not so far have given much 
proof of possessing a strong will, neither has he exhibited any 
particular signs of weakness. One thing is certain—no scanda- 


lous love affair, no indulgence in debauchery has hitherto sullied , 


his reputation. So much cannot be said of his father, his uncle 
Franz Ferdinand, or his predecessor on the throne. They were 
all the prey of love intrigues which, even if they did not prove 
ruinous to their careers, had a damaging effect on their prestige. 
Now anyone with any knowledge of Court life will know how 
_many temptations of this kind beset the path of an Emperor- 
elect, and it is much to the credit of a young man in such a posi- 
tion, and speaks well for his strength of character, when he gives 
no indication of these vicious tendencies. It may justly be argued 
that this very firmness on Karl’s part would be dangerous should 
his sympathies lie with Prussia, but there are certain reasons for 
assuming that his inclinations are not pre-eminently pro-Prussian. 

Although the education of an archduke is regulated by certain 
fixed principles from which it would be impossible for him to 
escape, yet there are circumstances which differentiate the case 
of the present Emperor from that of other heirs to the Austrian 
throne. His father took not the slightest interest in his upbring- 
ing, hence his mother (and this is very exceptional in the Austrian 
Court) supervised it almost entirely herself. Of course the late 
Emperor was completely ruled by his mother, the masterful 
Archduchess Sophie, but there is no particle of resemblance 
between the characters of these two mothers of Emperors. The 
Archduchess Maria Josepha, the mother of the new Emperor, 
is a quiet, peaceful woman; over-pious perhaps, for though she 
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herself cannot be accused of bigotry, she is certainly in the hands 
of bigots. None the less her genuine love for her son must have 
had a good influence on his character, especially as she enjoyed 
the rare privilege of being constantly in his company from his 
earliest childhood, when he was still quite remote from the throne 
and only of secondary interest and importance. His position 
became more conspicuous when his uncle Franz Ferdinand 
married Countess Sophy Choteck, the late Duchess of Hohen- 
berg, and was consequently forced to renounce all right of succes- 
sion for his children. By that time the present Emperor was 
already thirteen years of age—an age when a boy’s mother has 
either taken possession of her child’s heart or lost it for ever. 
Maria Josepha had won the heart of her son. Her advisers in 
the matter of his education were the late Emperor and King 
Frederick August of Saxony. Both at that time were violently 
anti-Prussian, so that Karl Franz Joseph was certainly not reared 
in an atmosphere of admiration for Prussia ot the Emperor 
William. Indeed, it is more probable that his feelings towards 
William were radically antagonistic. Again, the animosity 
between Franz Ferdinand and his nephew Karl Franz Joseph was 
an open secret, while the friendship of the German Emperor with 
Franz Ferdinand was a fact. These circumstances can scarcely 
have produced sympathetic relations between the allied monarchs 
of to-day. 

Another factor in the situation which must not be overlooked 
is the personality of the new Emperor’s consort. To begin with, 
she is an Italian by birth and Italian is her mother tongue. 
Anyone who has seen the Villa Pianore near Via Reggio—her 
birthplace, the home of her childhood and girlhood, the place 
wherein her father breathed his last in 1907—-will realise without 
difficulty that it would be impossible for her to forget it or to 
banish it from her heart. Pianore is not an elaborate building 
set in the midst of a severe ceremonial park. It is comparatively 
small, a real Italian villa, a fitting home for a man of means with 
a large family. There such a man could live quite en famille, in 
a home circle of which the members were devoted one to another. 
The cosy good-sized garden could be managed by a head gardener 
and a few assistants who would make part of the household and 
share in the outdoor games and rambles of the children. It was 
a home, not a ducal residence, and moreover a home in incom- 
parable Tuscany. Has the Empress Zita, dazzled by the splen- 
dours of an Imperial crown, forgotten the Villa Pianore? 

* The young Empress is a gentle, serene being, one of those 
women who are never over-excited nor morbid. She knows how 
to make the best of everything, and above all appreciates the 
pleasure which is to be found in the intimacy of home life. She 
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is by no means a bourgeoise. She is fond of the Arts, indeed 
she is passionately devoted to some of them, yet without the 
impulsiveness of the artistic temperament which might be so 
dangerous to her in her new position. She has step-brothers in 
the Austrian Army, but two of her own brothers—those nearest 
to her in age—are, as is well known, serving with the Belgian 
forces, and one of her sisters is a nun of the Bénédictines Convent 
at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, in which convent she herself - 
spent a year to finish her education. Of course these facts do 
not prove that she is pro-Allies ; yet we may at least assume that 
she cannot be fanatically anti-Allies. et me explain what I 
mean. Shortly before Karl Franz Joseph was betrothed to Princess 
Zita there were rumours in Austria of an alliance between him 
and the Kaiser’s only daughter, Princess Victoria Louise. Now 
had that union been effected and the Kaiser’s daughter been 
reigning now as Empress of Austria the situation would have been 
very different. For whereas Victoria Louise would, instigated 
by her father, have done her utmost to instigate her husband 
more and more in the German cause, Zita, though apparently 
submissive to the course of fate, would, we may presume, only 
too gladly greet a rapprochement with the Allies of the Entente. 

The union of the young Imperiai couple is an exceptionally 
happy one. This is admitted even by the most unscrupulous of 
gossips. In all probability it was not a love match—imperial 
unions are rarely based on love—but both parties agreed to be 
‘bons camarades’ and to try to do good: in their case a most 
admirable arrangement. The Empress has a clever, unosten- 
tatious way with her husband, and it is quite likely that she has 
more to say than is generally believed. 

Yet while the new Emperor’s mother, his educators, and his 
wife have had no pro-Prussian inclinations, this fact would 
weigh but lightly in the scale if his own predilections were on 
the side of Prussia. Such, however, is not the case. The 
Emperor’s sympathies are Slav, he has an antipathy to Hungary 
and Germany. Now remains the question of his political 
advisers. About a year ago it was announced that Count 
Berchtold, who had been Foreign Minister for Austria at the 
beginning of the War, had been appointed head of the household 
to the Archduke Karl Francis Joseph, and rumour persistently 
asserts that this Berchtold is the new Emperor’s confidential 
adviser. Count Berchtold was the man to whom Count 
Aehrenthal, on his deathbed, bequeathed his mantle, for he was 
the one man who both in home and foreign politics was follow- 
ing the same path as that upon which he himself had trod. 
Count Aehrenthal, who for a long time had been the Austrian 
Ambassador in Russia, had a deep and sympathetic attachment 
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to that country. Count Berchtold was recalled from the same 
post and appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. Both Aehrenthal 
and Berchtold had done their utmost to keep on good terms with 
Italy—a very difficult task while Franz Ferdinand, who hated 
Italy, still lived. Both Ministers had strong sympathies with 
the Slavs, and therefore could not throw in their lot with 
Hungary. Hence when this War broke out and Hungary 
assumed an arrogant leadership of affairs in the Austrian State 
(for which some day she will have to pay dearly), Count 
Berchtold resigned. For the present Austria has to suffer gross 
humiliation at the hands of her sister country of the Dual 
Monarchy, and in this disgrace the new King has already been 
involved. But the day will come when Hungary will realise 
that her admiration for German Kultur which has led her into 
this treacherous allegiance to Prussia was a miscalculation. Space 
forbids me to digress any further on this point. Yet since I am 
writing this article with the object of giving my frank opinion 
on the probable outcome of Karl Franz Joseph’s reign, I should 
like to say that, in spite of all his endeavours to conciliate Hun- 
gary and gain her submission to his wishes, I do not believe for 
one moment that he will be able to keep the crown of Hungary 
on his head for any considerable time. Karl Franz Joseph is the 
Emperor Charles the First of Austria and King Charles the 
Fourth of Hungary, but the title Charles the Fourth, King of 
Hungary, will not survive the War. 

I have tried in this article to be as impartial and as fair as 
possible. I have assumed a hopeful attitude in regard to this 
new Emperor of Austria. I have taken it for granted that his 
character and that of his consort are not only above reproach but 
are such as specially to qualify them for their position. I feel 
that all good will and good wishes should accompany this young 
couple on their accession to the throne, for they themselves 
cannot or ought not to be held responsible for the downfall which 
in all probability awaits them. Their doom will not be their 
fault but their inheritance, for do they not bear the names of 
the two most degenerate, reactionary, and most cursed dynasties 
of modern times—the Bourbon and the Hapsburg? But assuming 
for a moment that these two have escaped by a miracle the moral 
and physical taints which they have inherited, there still remains 
the old Austrian Court with its Camarilla—centuries old, that 


waits like a fowler to snare its prey in the meshes of its 


inextricable nets of intrigue. 

The Emperor of Austria has a staff of about ten thousand 
retainers. They hold positions ranging from that of Grand 
Master of the Household to the most inferior lackeys and 
scullions. Every Archduke, every Archduchess numbers in his 
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or her household from twenty-five to several thousand employés. 
There are over a hundred Archdukes and Archduchesses in 
Austria, and by an easy computation their suites account for 
at least a hundred thousand parasites—a hundred thousand 
intriguers, who might be classified according to their rank in a 
scale stretching from the more or less harmless exploiter to the 


finished expert in poison and murder. No power has ever been . 


strong enough to curb their overweening arrogance, their bound- 
less extravagance, their unlimited licentiousness. It is their 
business to keep matters as they are now, and to hold their 
victims in a state of pupilage, making them at the same time 
from their earliest childhood centres of the most fulsome out- 
ward adulation. The consequence is that nearly all members of 
the imperial family by the early age of sixteen have learnt to 
distrust everybody and have lost confidence in themselves. The 
Emperors, who are supposed to keep their large family in order, 
have passed through the same phase, and we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that Charles the First must have undergone this 
same kind of mental training which develops an inordinate 
‘amount of self-esteem without the self-reliance necessary to make 
it of any value. Like all Archdukes he must have been taught 
from infancy to depend on others rather than himself. 

An Austrian Emperor has no friends. Since he has learnt 
to suspect everyone, how can he take a real interest in the 
humanity in which he has lost faith? His day is arranged for 
him in the traditional routine, which leaves the way clear to the 
courtiers who pull the strings of State for their own advantage. 
Human life counts for nothing with them, not even that of the 
‘aller-héchste Herr’ (the all-highest master), as the Emperor 
is called by these crawlers (Kriecher). As one might expect, 
these pestiferous breeds do not agree one with another. They 
are divided into factions, which are quite prepared to split on 
the slightest provocation. They have no wish to pull together 
for the benefit of the State. Their only object is their own 
interest, their own advantage. The upper section of these Court 
officials consists entirely of the high nobility who hold the large 
properties of the Monarchy and are in league with the Church, 
whose influence over the peasantry and country population is 
paramount. Everyone knows how this party has succeeded in 
reducing the Austrian Parliament to a nonentity during the War. 

There exists, if must be remembered, a vast difference 
between the party quarrels of statesmen and the party quarrels 
of courtiers. Statesmen are after all elected by the people, and 
we have just lately had an illustration of the manner in which 
they are treated if they do not accomplish the wishes of the 
masses. The government of statesmen, even if it is disadvan- 
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tageous to the country for a short time, can soon be readjusted. 
Courtiers, on the other hand, have their origin in countless 
generations of intriguers who, sheltered by the colossal effigy of 
their monarch, are a frightful and invisible power sowing disaster 
and desolation throughout the entire country. 

By these people Austria’s doom has been wrought. One may 
well ask why this should be. Why should the Bohemian or 
Moravian Czech suffer the stigma of the Hun because his birth 
certificate bears the seal of the double eagle? Why should 
millions of other Austrians, who were simply dragged and driven 
into this disastrous conflict, whose sympathies were absolutely 
with the other side, why should they be branded for the rest of 
their days as Huns, as brigands, and as murderers? It is use- 
less, however, to cite these unjust conditions without proposing 
some remedy. ‘ 

One way is open. The new Emperor of Austria ought to 
make a separate peace at any price, and thus prove that he him- 
self is not a Hun leader. The traditions of his house, however, 
which have contaminated the country for so long, the influence 
of that society which has wrought havoc for so many centuries, 
will prevent such a step. That is the reason why, even pre- 
suming that Karl the First were endowed with exceptional ability 
(a most improbable hypothesis), his reign is doomed from the 
outset. Not he but the Hapsburgs and their parasites have been 
found wanting. The time of reckoning is drawing nearer and 
nearer. Karl, like the head of a big firm, must be held respon- 
sible for the disastrous condition of affairs brought about by his 
predecessors under the covering aegis of the Hapsburg name. 

Let us therefore state the only real solution of the problem, 
prompted not by malice but by a deep sense of justice. The 
Hapsburgs must abdicate. For no Hapsburg Emperor, be he 
never so willing to do good, can free himself from the toils of 
that society which will only lose its power when the Hapsburgs 
have ceased to rule. That reactionary Court, with traditions 
and regime almost archaic in the sixteenth century, is an 
anachronism in the twentieth. It must go. And with it—last 
but not least of the evil influences which have beset Austria— 
that Church whose absolutism has for too long flourished undis- 
turbed. Charles, Zita, Maria Josepha, and all the rest are 
completely under her thumb, and this in itself is sufficient proof 
that they are not fit to rule. 

There is but one efficacious remedy which will save Austrian 
people and remove the stigma branded on them by this War— 
the Hapsburgs must be declared insolvent. 


CAROLINE F. M. ZaNarpI LANDI. 
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SOME ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS OF PEACE 
PRELIMINARIES ' 


On the 16th of August, in reply to Sir Edward Carson, Mr. 
Asquith made the following statement : 

The Government are of opinion that this country would not tolerate the 
resumption of diplomatic intercourse with Germany after the War until 
reparation has been made for the murder of Captain Fryatt, and similar 
outrages. (Cheers.) Some of our Allies have suffered from brutalities 
even more gross and on a more extended scale than ourselves from the 
action of German authorities. We are in consultation with them as to 
the best and most effective steps to be taken, and as to what conditions 
should be exacted in the terms of peace to secure reparation and satisfy 
justice. (Cheers.) 


Mr. W. Thorne inquired : 


Are the Government prepared to make a declaration that the Kaiser 
Wilhelm is ‘ wanted’ for wilful murder in regard to this particular case? 


No reply was made to this question. 

Monarchical confraternity and certain prejudices will perhaps 
prevent judgment being pronounced against the Kaiser. 

As regards the resumption of diplomatic relations with the 
German Empire, Mr. Asquith’s reply struck me as being some- 
what in advance of time; for before that question could arise it 
would be necessary first of all to enter into diplomatic negotiations 
for the conclusion of peace. 

If diplomatic relations are not to be resumed with the German 
Empire after peace is declared, it is not possible to treat with that 
Empire with a view to the conclusion of peace. 

By the violation of Belgian neutrality, of all the rules and con- 
ventions relating to war proceedings, by ordering murders which 
make him neither more nor less than a common law criminal, the 
Kaiser has proved his contempt for the documents to which his 
signature is attached ; and as for Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg, 
he uttered so unfortunate a remark that it has for ever disqualified 
him from taking part in any negotiation. 

I have already referred to the behaviour of the Allies in 1814, 
in regard to Napoleon with whom they refused to treat.* In their 

2 This article was written before the latest German ‘ Peace Move ’—and 
M. Yves Guyot describes it as ‘une réponse anticipée.—Epiror, Nineteenth 


Century and After. 
? Nineteenth Century and After, September 1916, p. 452. 
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proclamation they stated that the Allied Sovereigns would no 
longer negotiate with Napoleon Bonaparte or any member of his 
family, and they therefore requested the Senate immediately to 
appoint a temporary Government empowered to deal with matters 
of administration and to prepare the Constitution best suited to 
the French people. 

Napoleon’s return from Elba gave additional force to the main- 
tenance of that resolution. 

In accordance with Mr. Asquith’s statement, the Allies should 
adopt a similar attitude towards the Kaiser and all members of the 
Hohenzollern family. 

When I first made this proposition it caused surprise* ; now 
it no longer meets with the same opposition. 

The German Empire is a collection of States : but the Emperor 
himself concludes treaties without the Bundesrat, for, as Laband 
remarks * ; ‘ The foreign Power would be unable to know whether 
the Bundesrat had given its consent to a treaty, inasmuch as the 
sittings of that body are not public.’ 

Should the Allies refuse to treat with the German Emperor, 
they. ipso facto refuse to treat with the King of Prussia. They 
must treat with the representatives of the States delegated to the 
Bundesrat, with the exception of those of Prussia and those of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Two questions remain open: What will become of this 
Emperor, convicted of so many crimes? Will the Allies request 
that he be handed over to them by the German States? If he take 
refuge in a neutral country, such as Sweden, will they consent to 
his there establishing a centre of conspiracy ? 

And, finally, what will be the composition of the Tribunal 
appointed to judge him and his chief executive agents? 

We trust that the heads of the various Allied Governments have 
examined these different questions and have determined on the 
necessary procedure. 

This is all the more necessary in that the prosecution of the 
Kaiser and his principal executive agents will be an innovation. 

In the treaty of Osnabriick, which with the treaty of Minster 
established the Peace of Westphalia, the amnesty clause, or lex 
oblivionis, signifies oblivion of wrongs and restitution in favour 
of all persons who have been deprived of property during the war. 

Bluntschli says : 

The conclusion of peace is generally—except where special reservation 
is stated—accompanied by an amnesty, that is to say, no proceedings will 
in future be admitted in respect to damage caused during the war by the 
subjects of one of the belligerent nations to the subjects of the other.° 


* Causes and Consequences of the War, part 5, ch. iii. p. 288. 


* Le Droit public allemand. 
5 Le droit international codifié, trad. C. Lardy. 
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The amnesty includes all guilty deeds, wounds, violence, pil- 
lage committed by soldiers, who were not withheld in accordance 
with military laws, before the conclusion of peace ; it extends, in 
general, to all other persons ; although penalties imposed by courts- 
martiai are not suppressed at the conclusion of peace. Bluntschli 
adds, however : 


The amnesty does not apply to soldiers or civilians who have com- 
mitted, during the War, deeds which are not tolerated or excused by the 
laws and customs of war, provided that the State consider such deeds as 
crimes and authorises prosecution against its subjects. 


Now, the Kaiser, in the name of the German Empire, signed 
the Hague Convention of 1907, thereby recognising the criminal 
nature of the deeds he has ordered since 1914. Let his engage- 
ments be turned against him, well and good ; but where will the 
German State be at the time of the signature of peace 
preliminaries ? 

Diplomatists will find themselves torn between contrary 
tendencies. 

The doctrine of the matter is as follows, according to 
Guillaume de Garden ° : 


A treaty of peace has for its object not only to put an end to war, 
but also to prevent its recurrence. A treaty of peace can only be a 
transaction. 


He considers that ‘war cannot be carried on to the utter ruin 
of one of the parties,’ and concludes : 


No other method remains than to compound on all claims, on all com- 
plaints on either side, and to extinguish differences by the most equitable 
convention possible. No pronouncement is made as to the cause itself of 
the war, nor as to the controversies which the various hostile acts might 
arouse; neither of the parties is condemned as unjust. There is none 
which would submit to that; but it is agreed what each is to receive in 
order to abandon its claims. 


He who owns right of war also owns right of peace. The 
formula is clear and appears incontestable. But the form of 
Government may be modified by a state of war. M. Ebren says : 
‘The right definitively to conclude treaties is to be found where the 
exercise of sovereignty is found.’ But where is the exercise of 
sovereignty to be found? When the Allies determined not to 
treat concerning peace with Napoleon, they held the constitution 
of the French Empire to be non-existent. They called upon the 
‘Sénat conservateur’ to constitute a temporary Government ; and 


* G. de Garden: 7'raité complet de diplomatie ou théorie générale des rela- 
tions extérieures des puissances de l'Europe, t. ii. p. 412. 
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the Comte d’Artois, appointed Lieutenant-General of the Realm, 

was made to sign the Convention of April 23, 1814, which was 
to become the Treaty of Paris of May 30. What authority did he 
represent? In reality, he merely represented that of Talleyrand. 

A State cannot be represented by a Government which has 
been destroyed by the war and which the victors refuse to recog- 
nise. It can only be represented by a de facto Government. 

The victors, recognising this Government, will invest it with 
its true authority, and the vanquished nation will submit to it as 
to one of the consequences of defeat.. 

That is the reply to the objection which may arise in case the 
various States of Germany should refuse to enter into communi- 
cation with the victors, saying: ‘Though we have retained our 
sovereignty in regard to almost all attributes inherent to an 
independent State, we have given over into the hands of the King 
of Prussia the direction of foreign affairs.’ 

But the Kingdom of Bavaria has maintained a semblance of 
independence in this respect. It has a Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and a Diplomatic Corps is accredited to Bavaria. It is through 
that channel that negotiations might be opened, and the other 
members of the Bundesrat might group themselves around 
Bavaria. 

Two points are clear : 

(1) The inculpation of the Kaiser renders all negotiations with 
him impossible ; 

(2) He is Kaiser only because he is King of Prussia.’ 

This disqualification of the Kaiser involves refusal to admit 
Prussia to take part in the negotiations. The negotiations 
should therefore be undertaken with the other States of Germany 
through Bavaria, which is still in diplomatic relations with 
non-German States, or, in default of Bavaria, through Saxony 

and Wirtemberg. 




































II 


THE PRECEDENT ESTABLISHED BY THE ALLIES IN 1814 









It is imperative that the conditions of the Allies be clearly and 
finally determined at the time of the signing of Preliminaries of 
Peace. This is what was done by the Allies in respect to France 
by the Convention of April 23, 1814. 

Although it contains this restriction, ‘ Without prejudice con- 
cerning the Peace,’ it became the Treaty of Paris of May 30. 

It set back the frontiers of France within the boundaries 
existing on the 1st of January 1792, and ordered the evacuation of 
















* Causes and Consequences of the War, part i. ch. iv. p. 21. 
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places situated beyond those boundaries, the abandonment of such 
places, with all they contained, not only the artillery and muni- 
tions, but all other material of whatsoever kind : archives, plans, 
maps, models. 

Not only did France lose the territories conquered under the 
Empire, but those which had been annexed to the Republic. 

This Convention involved the abandonment of fifty-three 
fortified towns, all occupied at that very time by French garrisons, 
some of which numbered from 20,000 to 25,000 men; among 
the towns and districts abandoned were Hamburg, Magdeburg, 
Mayence, Berg-op-Zoom, Antwerp, Mons, the Ionian Isles. The 
material abandoned unconditionally and without compensation 
included 12,000 pieces of cannon, 31 ships of the line, 12 frigates, 
a quantity of other warships, an enormous quantity of arms, 
equipments, and stores. By this act were restored to the King of 
Prussia public securities taken from Hamburg and pledges given 
by him in favour of Napoleon amounting to 140 million francs. 

Four Great Powers—<Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and 
Russia—had decided by the Treaty of Chaumont (March 1, 1814) 
that France was not to have any voice in regard to the division of 
territories, and they had determined that they alone, gathered at 
Vienna, would settle all the important questions. 

The Congress of Vienna was to commence on the Ist of 
October. As early as the 22nd of September the plenipotentiaries 
of Russia, Austria, Prussia, and England, supporting their action 
by the secret article of the Treaty of Paris stipulating that the dis- 
tribution of territory abandoned by the King of France would be 
settled in accordance with agreements between the Allied Powers, 
determined to make arrangements suiting their own convenience. 
These arrangements would then be made known to France and 
Spain, who could offer any remarks, which might or might not be 
taken into consideration. Talleyrand pointed out that, according 
to the Treaty of Paris, the Allied Powers were eight in number, 
including France; consequently such qualifications restricted to 
four only were incorrect, and in a note dated October 4 he set 
forth that the eight Powers had equal right to prepare the matter 
for the Congress to deal with. 

This argument would have been insufficient to cause the four 
Great Powers to alter their intention, but they were not agreed in 
regard to the following item : At whose expense was satisfaction 
to be given to Prussia? The contribution of France here became 
an important factor. Talleyrand, henceforward included in the 
Committee of the four Powers, no longer contested its competency, 

There were at Vienna ninety-three recognised plenipotentiary 
ministers; seventy-three ministers commissioned to present 
claims. Yet the Congress never met in general assembly; its 
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members spent most of their time at the fétes, in the midst of 
which Metternich was constantly lost and willing to lose them. 

‘Le Congrés danse et ne marche pas.’ 

The general treaty bears date June 9, 1815. The representa- 
tives of all the States except Spain, who finally came into line, 
accepted what had been drafted by the five Great Powers, among 
which was France. 

It is customary to consider the admission of France to the 
Committee of the four other great nations as a triumph for Talley- 
rand. It was undoubtedly a success, but he obtained no more 
for France than what the Allies had wrung from his accommo- 
dating temper on April 23 and May 30, 1814. 

He would have obtained every advantage had he allowed them 
to quarrel among themselves as to the distribution of booty; 
whereas, willing to prove agreeable to Austria, he naively signed 
the Treaty of January 3, 1815, forming an alliance, extend- 
ing even to war, with Austria and England against Russia and 
Prussia—a singular way of thanking the Emperor Alexander for 
his intervention in favour of France. When the Emperor heard of 
this treaty, his sympathy was chilled and he no longer intervened 
to restrain the rapacity of Austria and Prussia after Waterloo, 
as he had the previous year.* 

The Allies of to-day must remember these precedents of 1814. 
They must, before everything, settle the conditions to be imposed 
on the German Empire, the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria. 

The conditions of the Preliminaries of Peace, to be decided on 
among themselves, must be as irrevocable as the conditions 
accepted by the Comte d’Artois in the Convention of April 23, 
1814, ‘without prejudice concerning the peace,’ but ratified by 
the Treaty of May 30, and therefore irrevocable at the Congress 
of Vienna. (Later they were altered, to our detriment, after 
the Hundred Days, by the Second Treaty of Paris, November 20, 
1815.) 

The Great Powers must determine among themselves, before 
the opening of the Congress, all questions which are of interest 
to them, so that no one may act among them the part played 
by Talleyrand in regard to Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Great 
Britain. 

This will be the more easy that we trust it will be said neither 
of France, nor of Great Britain, nor of Russia, nor of Italy, what 
the Secretary of the Congress, Frédéric de Gentz, said of it in a 
report dated February 12, 1815, and published in the Mémoires 
de Metternich : 

& See La Province rhénane et la Westphalie, by Yves Guyot, chap. iii. p. 22. 
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The grand phrases—reconstitution of social order, the regeneration 
of the political system of Europe, a lasting peace founded on a just dis- 
tribution of forces, etc., were uttered to tranquillise the people and to 
give an air of dignity and grandeur to that solemn gathering ; but the real 
object of the Congress was to distribute among the victors the spoils of the 
vanquished. 


The questions to be examined by the Congress and the manner 
in which it should be constituted will be the object of another 


study. 
For the present we will content ourselves with the following : 


(1) The determination of the final conditions ito be laid down for the 
vanquished, from the time of the Preliminaries of Peace ; 
(2) The settlement of the interests of the Allies among themselves before 


the opening of the Congress. 
IIT 





THE OBJECTS OF THE WAR IN GERMANY 


We must take heed to the movements of opinion in Germany. 

In the political circles of the Reichstag, and in the environ- 
ment of the Chancellor, there have been quarrels. Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg has been accused of not being a sufficiently 
energetic partisan of annexation. Yet he composed the theory of 
‘the map of the War.’ It is based on the Uti possidetis. The 
German troops occupy Belgium, a strip of French territory, the 
greater part of Poland ; this fact gives them ‘rights.’ We have 
just seen that the Uti possidetis had been of little use to France 
in 1814. . 

The Kreuz Zeitung has required ‘a solid bastion against 
Anglo-Americanism,’ and ‘ We shall only have this if Germany 
imposes its domination over Flanders.’ The Hamburger 
Nachrichten, formerly Bismarck’s paper, demanded deportation 
en masse of the Belgian populations ; Flanders to be freed from 
English supremacy. 

The Rheinisch-Westfaelische Zeitung of August 6 demanded 
the annexation of Antwerp, as a Rhine port, and annexation of 
the Lorraine coal district, adding : 


But how will it be possible to fix a sure strategical frontier, having 
as bases Antwerp and the Lorraine mining district, if at the same time 
it is desired to attain the strategical object of placing at least as much 
territory between the war-heart of Germany, our own industrial district, 
and the Franco-British frontier, so that no future air fleet may destroy 
in a single day the said German war-heart? That can only be realised 
when the Flemish and Walloon regions are entirely brought under the 
benevolent control of Germany. These lands might retain, from the 
point of view of culture, their own life but, militarily and economically, 
they must form a single unit with us. The Belgian coast, the only point 
from which we may hold England in check, must also come under our 
control. 
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The National Committee, founded on the 7th of July to defend 
the Chancellor’s policy, including important members of all 
parties, opened, on the Ist of August, a campaign of conferences, 
almost immediately discontinued. ‘Its lack of success,’ said the 
Deutsche Tages Zeitung, ‘is proof that in the West the German 
people is not favourable to a sentimental war.’ The Pan- 
germanists set up in opposition an independent Committee, 
directed by Professor Dietrich Schaefer, the propagator of the 
petition in favour of Admiral Tirpitz when the latter was obliged 
to resign. However, the Socialists rightly consider that the 
National Committee is not sufficiently different from the 
Independent Committee. 

The declaration of the six economic associations, which ap- 
peared in September 1915, had extolled Prussian conquest and 
realism. 

The Hansabund, presided over by the economist M. Reisser, 
a powerful association of groups of finance, commerce, and 
industry, said : 

The majority of the German people will approve of the annexations 
which will be necessary in order to preserve Germany from all annexations 
and all attempt at envelopment. 

Germany also demands restitution of her colonial empire and par- 
ticularly a War indemnity, and special indemnities for violations of inter- 
national rights committed by the Entente. 

Nevertheless, the Berliner Tageblatt mocks at the men who 
are now starting off ‘to conquer the sun and the moon.’ 

Prince Bilow spent his leisure at Lucerne in writing a new 
preface to his book on Imperial policy. He observes that ‘ The 
bitter feelings which exist in France, in England, and Russia 
will remain during peace, even as they have existed during the 
War.’ In giving utterance to this prophecy Prince Bilow 
had not to make any great effort at perspicacity. The Germans 
have done all that was needed to leave a profound distrust 
and violent hatred in the minds of their enemies. But he shows 
the psychology which is customary with his compatriots when 
he concludes : 

The result of the War must not be negative, but positive. It cannot 
be a question of our being annihilated, diminished or parcelled out, but 
rather is it a question of increase in the shape of guarantees and securities 
of real value to Germany. 

The re-establishment of the status quo ante bellwm would spell for 
Germany not gain, but loss. It is only by the greater strengthening 
of our political, economical, and military power that the hostility 
cherished against us can be lessened and that we shall be enabled to 
state, in all conscience, that our general situation has been improved 
by the War. 

But he who boasted in his book that he had developed and 
sustained the world hegemony of the German Empire declares : 
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‘And this must be acquired, not to give us world hegemony, but 
to maintain us in our position.’ 

The object of Prince Bilow in writing this manifesto was to 
oppose Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s policy by a more ambitious 
policy which should enable him to regain the post of Chancellor ; 
and yet he takes down his former ideal of political grandeur and 
stows it away in the Museum of Deceptions.. 

At the same time he speaks with the voice of a victor when he 
declares that Germany is to strengthen herself on her frontiers. 

How comes it that Prince Bilow did not realise the contra- 
diction between his renunciation of world hegemony and his claim 
to annexations? 

Well-informed people in Germany, however, know the state of 
the German Army and of the Austro-Hungarian Army. They 
have quoted, not without reason, the example of Lee in the War 
of Secession. One day he was forced to capitulate because the 
Southern Confederacy was exhausted. 

As the year 1916 advanced Germany and Austria-Hungary 
were everywhere forced to pass from the offensive to the defen- 
sive ; the British Army began to put into line its five million men; 
Italy won victories over Austria-Hungary; Russia gathered 
Austro-Hungarian prisoners in by hundreds of thousands and 
attacked the Germans instead of being attacked by them; as 
regards equipments and munitions, the Allies acquired superiority 
over the Central Empires ; the German Fleet was. disabled at its 
first meeting with the British Navy. In Asia, Russia occupied 
Trebizond, Erzeroum; Turkey proved its powerlessness; its 
attack against the Suez Canal ended in pitiful fashion ; the appeal 
to a Holy War ended in the rebellion of the Arabs in possession 
of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. The German Empire 
lost her last colony, and Rumania was added to the enemies of 
the Central Empires.° 

The Kaiser has reappeared as candidate for the Nobel Prize. 
He said : ‘I do not envy the man who has the responsibility of 
this War on his conscience ’’®; he asserted that if he did not 
conclude peace it was the fault of the Allies ; and he said this with 
as much good faith as when he declared that it was England, 
France, and Russia that were responsible for war. 

He has displaced the réles. 

Mr. Asquith replied that no proposal of peace had been made 
to the Allies. It was not their place to make such a proposal. 


Before the War one needed to be of a trusting nature to 
imagine that the German Socialists would undertake a campaign 
against war. The German Socialist party was a self-preserving 


* Providing Germany, it is true, with an opportunity of taking the offensive. 
*° Daily News, August 16. The Kaiser’s conversation with a neutral. 
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party, composed of 1,115,000 adherents in 1914, supported by 
subscriptions, ensuring well-remunerated posts to its function- 
aries, the editors and contributors of its newspapers. If it had 
put itself into violent opposition with the head of the army it 
would have risked dissolution ; and, above all, those who directed 


it desired to live by it. 

Their submission to the Kaiser’s will, their voting of war 
credits, the propaganda made by the greater number of them in 
the wake of Scheidemann, Haase, etc., only surprised foreigners, 
who wished to believe or to have it believed that they could count 
on efficacious assistance from them against the war. 

However, the majority of the German Socialists have exagge- 
rated matters by substituting nationalist socialism for inter- 
national socialism, by slurring over the crimes of the heads of the 
army, and appealing for annexations. This would have been 
useful to their party had victory followed. But, since victory 
forsakes them, dissolution is the result. 

The embarrassment of the Socialists betrayed itself in the 
Declaration of August 11, 1916, issued by the Committee that 


rules the party, which states : 


Only the consciousness that we are waging a war of defence, forced 
upon Germany by the hostile Powers, has awakened in our comrades, 
beneath the uniform, the heroic spirit of sacrifice and tenacious courage 
thanks to which they have resisted the assault of enemy armies. It 
is for the safety of the country, for its political independence, the possi- 
bility of its economic life, that the German people fights and suffers, 
but not for the realisation of any plan of conquest. 

When, on August 4, 1914, the representatives of social-democracy at 
the Reichstag, faithful to their principles, approved the defence of the 
territory and voted the necessary credits for that purpose, they at the same 
time declared : 

‘We demand that so soon as the object of safety shall be attained, 
and our enemies disposed to make peace, an end may be put to the War 
by a peace which shall render possible friendship with neighbouring 
peoples.’ 

The social-democratic fraction of the Reichstag has unceasingly 
repeated this demand. The Chancellor has several times declared that 
he was ready to commence peace negotiations. Unfortunately the enemy 
Governments have not, so far, declared themselves ready, also, to negoti- 
ate, because their bloody offensive on all the fronts proves this. They 
cherish the hope of being able to crush Germany and her Allies in mili- 
tary fashion. To do this they found their unwavering confidence on the 
greater number of populations and on the resources of the nations of the 
Entente. 

It is undoubted that the desire for peace, as imperative in enemy 
nations as in Germany, is weakened and repelled when, side by side with 
the chauvinists of the Entente countries, there are in Germany also influ- 
ential circles establishing war aims and propagating plans of conquest 
which must necessarily excite the peoples of those countries to the most 
determined resistance, 
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For these reasons, the time seems to have arrived when the German 
people should freely and unrestrictedly define their position in regard to 
these plans of conquest, the realisation of which would create germs for 
new wars, and which are only too well suited to prolong the present 
conflict. 

We invite the regional groups of the party to organise in the near 
future public meetings where this position shall be defined in regard to 
the objects of war and of peace. We also invite them to prepare to obtain 


signatures for a petition in which will be demanded a peace such as may . 


render possible friendship with neighbouring nations, and ensure to our 
country territorial integrity, independence, and freedom of economical 


development. 
The Directing Committee of the German Social Democracy, 
Berlin, August 11, 1916. 


I set aside all the phraseology intended to excuse the acts of 
the Social Democratic party and its adhesion to the Chancellor’s 
policy ; but we must take account of the appeal for peace and the 
protest against the policy of conquest which even then reigned in 
certain German circles. This was a declaration of resignation. 

The Liebknecht Manifesto of May 1, calling on the proletariat 
‘to protest against the imperialist carnage,’ won him a condemna- 
tion which, comprising first of all two years of penal servitude, 
was extended, on appeal, to four years. 

But M. Edouard Bernstein says in the Leipziger Volkszei- 
tung : ‘One fact remains : it was not France who declared war, 
but war was declared against her.’ 

At the meeting of the Socialists of Leipzig, attended by more 
than five thousand persons, the Socialist Deputy Libinski 
declared : 


It is not because our enemies prevented the development of Germany 
that this War broke out; we owe it to the thirst for annexations and 
conquests which has so often been expressed in speech and by the press. 

So long as there is talk of annexation, there can be no question of 
peace; that is why the people must raise its voice against the folly of 
annexation. 


The meeting closed with a resolution, carried unanimously, by 
which those present declared themselves opposed to all annexa- 
tions, and requested that the Government should make known its 
objects of war.”* 

The Government fears this propaganda. 

Rosa Luxembourg has been imprisoned ; also Franz Mehring, 
an aged man of seventy-one; Eichhorn, director of the Berlin 
Press Bureau of the German Social Democracy, and former 
Badener Deputy, was arrested; also Weise, secretary of the 
Socialist Federation of Berlin ; and hundreds of others : editors, 
writers, secretaries of party and syndical sections, men and 


11 Telegram from Berne, August 12, 1916, 
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women who held posts of trust, are in prison at Chemnitz, 
Leipzig, Bremen, Breslau, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Elberfeld, 
Cologne, Dusseldorf, Kiel ; in Prussia as in Bavaria, in Saxony as 
in Baden and Wiirtemberg.”* 

In France certain public writers have been too ready to taunt 
French Socialists concerning their German allies. These will 
nevertheless be a useful factor at the time of peace. 

But what can be the proposals of peace made by Germany? 
Tt has been conjectured that the German Government would 
propose a ‘draw.’ 

In ordinary games a ‘drawn game’ is the one in which there 
is neither winner nor loser. Each keeps his stake. Things are 
in the same state after the game as before. 

After more than two years of warfare things cannot be put 
back into their former condition : the dead cannot be called back 
to life, nor can their limbs be given back to the mutilated ; the 
milliards spent have been definitely parted with, and the psy- 
chology of the peoples that have taken part in the strife has been 
enormously altered. Can the Belgians, the Serbians, the French 
of our invaded provinces, be satisfied with a ‘draw’? Can the 
Tcheks, the Croatians, admit, after the persecutions they have 
endured, that the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy should be recon- 
stituted with the same powers of police and justice? 

If the idea of a ‘draw’ has ever been one of the Kaiser’s 
conceptions it is no less chimerical than his Pangermanic ideas 


on the eve of the War. 
IV 


THE OBJECTS OF THE WAR IN FRANCE 


What are the ideas which have been held in France concerning 
the objects of the War? The reinstatement of Alsace-Lorraine 
is questioned by no one, at least ostensibly. 

But outside that question there is much divergence of opinion. 

M. Maurice Barrés, president of the Ligue des patriotes, 
says : 

There is one thing that admits of no argument, namely, that the desire 


for the Rhine quivers unceasingly in the heart of the best sons of France 
and that, from the beginning, it was written in the book of our national 


destinies. 

What is ‘the book of our national destinies’? Where is it? 
Who wrote that desire for the Rhine in its pages? At 
what date? Beyond Alsace, up to what point will it extend? 
Maurice Barrés continues : 

‘France must hold the Rhine frontier with possession of the 


12 [’Humanité, 25 August 1916. 
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_ bridgeheads on the right bank. There must be no more German 
sovereignty on the left bank of the Rhine.’ 

The simple-minded adherents of the Ligue des patriotes 
cheer : their enthusiasm grows yet further when he adds these 
easy metaphors : 

‘The soul of an action is to be carried to its very end. Once 


the savage beast is reduced to mercy, let us clip its claws, let us 


build it a strong cage, let us liberate its slaves.’ 
But elsewhere, like the ’cute man he is, he is careful to leave 
a back door open : 


‘Circumstance will be our master; deliberation will revise 
such first wishes. .. .’%° 


Le Temps of August 16 quoted a passage from an article by 


M. Marcel Cachin, Deputy for the Seine, which appeared in the 
Humanité of August 15: 


As for ourselves, we desire no annexations! We do not wish to violate 
the will of nations whatever they may be! We protest with all our 
strength against the pamphlets, the journals, the talk of those who speak 
off-hand of dismembering Germany, of crushing her, of making her cry 
for mercy. 

It was pleasing to us to find in the Temps of August 7 a confirmation 
of our position. A neutral reader wrote to the paper asking whether it 
were true that the object of this War was to annihilate Germany. ‘It 
is a sophism,’ replied Le Temps; ‘ there can be no question of that.’ 


Le Temps replies : 


We are defending ourselves against a German effort to enthral Europe, 
and our but de guerre is to prevent the renewal of this effort. It is 
clear and simple. But it implies certain consequences concerning which 


the honourable deputy neglects to express his opinion: this one, for , 


instance, ‘to draw Germany’s teeth,’ and render her incapable of doing 
harm. 

M. Cachin believes in a Berlin revolution. We do not. And that 
is why, in the very article he quotes, we wrote the following lines, which 
our readers will allow us to reproduce: 

‘The neutrals know, as we do, that there is no such thing [revolution 
in Germany]; that the Hohenzollerns remain masters of Prussia, that 
Prussia is mistress of Germany and Germany is enslaved to her desires. 
The neutrals, like us, must therefore think that, not only for our advan- 
tage, but for the advantage of Europe and the future duration of peace, 
we must subject Germany to decisive defeat. Annihilate her? That is 
not the question. Muzzle her? We are determined to do so. That is 
what William the Second fears. And the more he shows his fear, the more 
our determination will be strengthened.’ 


Decisive defeat, yes; but what will be done afterwards? 
‘Draw Germany’s teeth,” ‘muzzle her ’—those are metaphors ; 


** Le Lendemain de la Victoire, by A. Delaire, Hon. General Secretary of 


the Société d’Economie nationale. (Died before publication of the book.) Pre- 
face by Maurice Barrés. 
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they are not a programme. Le Temps certainly states that it 
does not desire to annihilate Germany, and it is right. One does 
not destroy sixty-odd millions of people; it is the distinction 
between Germany and the German Empire which gives us the 
political solution : few people make that distinction. 

The majority of French Socialists did not follow, to 
Zimmerwald in 1915 or to Kienthal in 1916, their colleagues 
Raffin-Dugens, Alexandre Blanc—both of them schoolmasters— 
and Brizon, Professor of Agriculture. (I state their professions, 
for it is right that it should be known that neither of them is 
a workman.) Yet, speaking in the name of the principle of 
nationalities, French Socialists will not hear of the dismember- 
ment of Germany. Karl Marx’s grandson, M. Longuet, believes 
that if he admitted it he would commit sacrilege towards his 
grandfather’s memory.** 

Logically, therefore, they would also respect the Ottoman 
Empire and would not admit that Constantinople could have 
any other Government than that of the Sultan. 

' Yet the Socialists’ programme offers no greater disadvantages 
at the moment than those offered by that of M. Maurice Barrés 
and M. Delaire. One need but read the following letter from 
Herr von Gwinner, president of the Deutsche Bank, to realise 
why such is the case. 


V 
WHAT EVERY GERMAN SHOULD KNOW 


This letter, reproduced by The Times (August 21), was 
published in the Feldzeitung of the Third Army. It was 
addressed by Herr von Gwinner to his nephew ‘ dear Karl,’ who, 
being in the army, had asked him whether the soldiers ought to 
subscribe to a new Loan and thus prolong the War. 

He supposes that Portugal and Russia may conclude peace. 
He adds : 


For the French and for the English it would, indeed, be much more 
difficult to give way, because of the consequences. Nevertheless, they 
- could make peace if they desired. 

But we, my dear nephew, cannot have peace, although we want it. 
Imagine to yourself our being compelled to stop the War because the 
German people was tired of it and the War loans could no longer be 
placed. That would not bring this criminal War to an end. I do not 
know whether you have an occasional opportunity to hear something of 
the foreign newspapers. In them you could read every day what the 
intentions of our enemies are. ... In English, Russian, and French 
newspapers, as well as in the letters that are captured, the soil of Ger- 
many is divided up—East Prussia to Russia, the left bank of the Rhine 





%* Journal des Economistes. Compte-rendu of M. Laskine’s work L’Inter- 
nationale et le Pangermanisme, July 1913. 
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to France, and Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark. A London financial 
paper wrote recently that Germany must pay a War indemnity of 
15,000,000,0007. That would be the whole wealth of the nation. 

So you see, dear Karl, what our prospect would be if we were not 
able to continue the War to a victorious end. It would mean complete 
ruin for poor and rich, destruction of German trade and German indus- 
try, the smashing up of the Empire, the disappearance of opportunities 
for labour, and subjugation to a foreign yoke. Now you will understand 


why there is only one possible answer to your question—that we must . 


fight, suffer, and pay to the last man and the last penny. 


It would seem necessary to draft a sufficiently clear programme 
so that the von Gwinners should not be able to tell their corre- 
spondents that the intentions mentioned in the above letter are 
those of the Allies. 

From the territorial point of view it should be clearly stated 
that France does not intend to take the Rhenish Province. 1 
developed the reasons elsewhere.*® 

Eastern Prussia to Russia? Why does Herr von Gwinner 
suggest that idea, and why does he not mention the restitution to 
Poland of the territories which Prussia took from her in 1772, 
1793, and 1795? 

Herr von Gwinner speaks of the restitution of Slesvig-Holstein 
to Denmark. For Slesvig, at least, the question cannot be subject 
to doubt. Prussia had undertaken to return Northern Slesvig and 
the Island of Alsen, where Danish is the predominant language, 
if the population expressed the desire by a plebiscite. Prussia 
never executed that clause of the treaty. As regards Holstein, 
the question admits of examination. 

But one fact is evident: the need for internationalising the 
Kiel Canal. 

Respecting a war indemnity, Herr von Gwinner is too well 
acquainted with business questions to imagine that the figure 
stated by a financial paper of London, of which he does not give 
the name, can be serious. 

When conditions of peace are mentioned we must have two 
aims in view: (1) To give solid foundations to a stable peace ; 
(2) to dissipate the elements of resistance of our enemies. 

We must assert our fidelity to the formula of J. J. Rousseau ** : 

La guerre n’est point une relation d’homme & homme, mais une rela- 
tion d’Etat a Etat, dans laquelle les particuliers ne sont ennemis qu’ acci- 
dentellement, non point comme hommes ni méme comme citoyens, 
mais comme soldats; non point comme membres de la patrie, mais 
comme ses défenseurs. “~in, chaque Etat ne peut avoir pour ennemis 


que d'autres Etats « } des hommes, attendu qu’entre choses de 
diverses natures, on ne pout fixer aucun vrai rapport. 


pmithh edb teed ts! Gt eteg sil ot bisa feet iy pe 
* Yves Guyot, The Causes and Consequences of the War, and in La 
Province rhénane et la Westphalie, 1 vol. 8vo. 1915. 
** Contrat social, liv. i. chap. iv. 
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It is easy to deduce from this a certain number of consequences 
which we must strive to make known : 

It is necessary to get into the mind of every German—head 
of State, political leader, manufacturer, ordinary artisan, or 
agricultural labourer—two ideas ”’ : 


(1) That the Allies will continue the War until the abdication of the 
Hohenzollerns; until the dismemberment of the German Empire, the 
restitution of Slesvig to Denmark, of Alsace and Lorraine to France with 
the frontiers set by the treaty of Paris of May 30, 1814; the reconstitu- 
tion of Poland as before the partition of 1772. 

(2) That the Allies are warring against the German Empire and the 
German Emperor, but not against private German individuals; that 
neither France, nor England, nor Russia desires to impose their govern- 
ment on them; that if the Allies exact payment of a War indemnity, 
they are nevertheless not seeking the ruin of Germany; that the dismem 
berment of the German Empire will allow her former subjects to economise 
on military and naval expenditure, which savings will compensate them, 
in a large measure, for the indemnity ; that the States forming the Ger- 
man Empire, and the Free Towns, will retain their individual existence ; 
that the Allies will not undertake economic warfare against the Germans. 


In a word, dismemberment of the Empire, but respect for the 
States which compose it, for their institutions and their legisla- 
tion : security for individuals, a guarantee that they will be able 
to continue to practise and develop their economic life, 

The screw that held the German Empire together was the 
fear of France and of Russia. 

The policy of the Allies towards the German populations should 
be to rescue them from the Kaiser and his politicians, giving them 
& programme, without metaphors, and in precise terms, based on 
the classical distinction—war is waged between State and State, 
not between man and man: 


(1) No member of the Hohenzollern family shall take part in the 
treaty. 

(2) The constitution of the German Empire of 1871 shall be abrogated. 

(3) The armistice and the peace preliminaries shall ke signed by the 
representatives of German States, other than Prussia. 

(4) Alsace and Lorraine will be reincorporated into France with the 
boundaries set by the Treaty of Paris of May 30, 1814. 

(5) There will be some rectifications of ‘frontier in the direction of 
Belgium and the Netherlands, 

(6) Slesvig will be reincorporated in Denmark. 

(7) The Kiel Canal will be neutralised. 

(8) The limits of Poland will be re-established, as they were before 
the partition of 1772 and the Polish districts of Upper Silesia shall form 
part of Poland. 

(9) The Rhenish Province and Westphalia shall temporarily form a 
neutral State under the guarantee of the Allies, 





** Yves Guyot, ‘Dissolution of the German Empire,’ The Nineteenth 
Century and After, September 1916. 
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(10) The distribution of the War indemnity shall be made according” 
to the figures of population and the distribution of the extraordinary ~ 
War tax of 1914. ' € 

The chief security for it will be the demesnial forests of the Prussian ~ 
State, the fiscal mines and railways owned by the various States. EB 

(11) The German States will be allowed to maintain the Zollverein, 
It will only be entitled to levy fiscal duties on foreign products. An © 
institution, analogous to the Commission instituted by the Brussels con- ~ 
ference of March 5, 1902, will be appointed to watch over the application 
of this clause and to prevent dumping. 

The Allies will not wage economic War against the German States, ~ 
Their products will benefit by the clause of the most favoured nation.** : 


In this eleventh patagraph I make political concessions to the 
protectionist States: in reality England should maintain her 
Free-trade policy ; and the simple and effective course would be, 
while imposing Free Trade on the Germans, to practise it towards 


them.**® 
Yves Guyor. 


4* Yves Guyot, The Causes and Consequences of the War. 
*® Second Manifesto of the French Free Trade League, Journal des 
Economistes, August 1916. 
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